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THE QUEST OF SUMMER. 


I. 


HAD been waiting long 
For its coming, 
For the time of bird-song 
And the humming 
Of bees and the smell of May grass, 
Till it seemed that the winter sleep never would pass 
To the buoyant bright waking of summer, 
Sweet comer, 
With mood of a love-plighted lass. 


But it came, 
In a garment of sensitive flame 
In the west, and a royal blue sky overhead, 
With exuberant breath and the bloom of all things 
Having wonders and wings, 


Being risen elate from the dead. 
I 
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Yea, it came with a flush 

Of pied flowers and a turbulent rush 

Of spring-loosened waters, and an odorous hush 

At nightfall,—and then I was glad 

With the gladness of one who for militant months has been 
sad. 


Then for days, 
In the warm noon haze, 
In the freshness of morning or spirit-still mood of the night, 
My delight 
Was wordless and deep, was a benison straight from my God; 
For the sky and the sod 
Were marvels and living a joy and dun winter a myth; 
But therewith 
Crept a change, — no swift spasm of nature, no death 
Of brightness and beauty, but soberer drawing of breath 
That follows on rapture ; no pall 


Of sorrow, but splendid and bounteous Fall, 
Whose veil is soft silver, who heralds a festival 
Of harvests and hopes and desires, 
Around whose fires 
Dance satyrs and nymphs and young Bacchus, the jocund, whose 
shapes 
Are purply with time-mists and grapes. 


Then I knew 
How September’s most opulent blue 
Must merge in October’s calm gold, 
As ever of old; 
A month thorough-thrilled with the prescience of ultimate pain; 
That again 
Would follow November wind-writhen and sere, 
Then winter, a wild-mannered fere. 
So I said: “I will hasten from here, 
I will win to what climes are more winsome and warm, 
Where skyey beatitudes are, and no storm 
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May startle them out of their passionless norm 

Of peace ; 

Where release 
From weathers shall last through each day of the seven, 
So long as below is the earth and above is the heaven. 


So when the season came of hooded skies, 
Of wailing voices and of cheerless ways, 
I ventured forth upon this sole emprise, 
Nor saw my mother-land for many days. 


II. 


Soft slumbrous breathings of the enchanted noon 
That drift and sift across the lapsed lagoon ; 

The hush of heat, and for a constant tune 

The languid silver swash of Southern seas. 


The cocoa palms peer up and through the air 
With cassia odorous; all bright and bare 

Of sails the sea: the coral reefs gleam fair 
Along the beach, and boom the big swart bees. 


Here in this island-haunt a soul may rest 

Like to a child upon the mother-breast, 
Dreaming no dream that is not smooth and blest, 
Nor waking save to solaces as dear. 


Night follows noon, and then each star above 
Looms like a moon and pulses life and love; 
The waters moan as moans a rapt white dove, 
And whilom water-fowls maké clamor clear. 


How long have I been here? Ah, who can tell, 
The hours are but estrays of Time, no bell 
Tinkles to warn the islanders ; but well 

They know the day-dawn: It was yesteryear, 


Perchance, or yesterday : it matters not, 
There are no hounding cares to make a blot 
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Upon Life’s face, to rouse the trancéd spot 
Into unease and bodings fraught with fear. 


How can I e’er be sad, so bathed in bliss ? 
Here is unceasing summer ; here, i-wis, 
One need but lie and watch the sky-line kiss 
The waves, and pluck the poppy in the sand. 


Unceasing summer, aye; . . and far from home! 
How many countless leagues across the foam 
The sail-sick mariner must rock and roam 
Before he sights the long-withholden land. 


And there are icy wind and barren snow, 

And here all tropic splendors bloom and blow; 
Then who would leave it, nor be loth to go 
From pleasance such to breast a wintry clime? 


Lo, for the asking, lemons, mangoes, milk 
And berries, shedding fragrance: soft as silk 
The bed whereon I lie, the breezes ilk 

That fan my face, the bath at morning time. 


Below, a myriad colors on the earth, 
Around, a shifting miracle, a birth 

Of beauty new, and ever wonder-worth ; 
Above, the great deep sapphire of the sky. 


It were a marvel did a man regret 

Within this June eternal: ah, but yet 

I feel mine eyes north-gazing, sometimes wet. 
Mayhap it is mere surfeit of delight, 


Or is it love and longing for the lost 

Keen raptures of a country tempest-tossed, 

By all the savageries of nature crossed 

And crowned with cold, as kings with circlets bright ? 


Nay, ask me not; but I must now away, 
Seeking my native land, as wanderers may, 
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Homesick, and taught by every flawless day 
How better than all else the old-time things. 


I must away, — so fetch my lithe canoe 

To dare the foam and tread the sea-halls blue; 

A swift farewell, O Isle of Dreams, to you, 

O Southern Cross, see, where in heaven it swings. 


ITT. 


I came with the winds and the weather 
To the well-belovéd place, 
And I recked not a rose-worth whether 
Sere winter had showed his face 
On the sea and the land 
In the icy air, 
Or whether the year was bland and fair: 
All weather was seemly weather, 
Because it was homelike there. 
In those sunshine isles of the Southern sea 
The old keen joyance had slipt from me, 
I sated soon of the ceaseless boon 
Of drowsy days by the still lagoon. 


But now my thoughts were interblent with birds 
And blandishments of morning; all the land 
Was lovely past the putting it in words, 
Yet changeful as a maid who gives her hand, 
But will not do it wantonly, for fear 
It make her seem less dear. 


So the secret was won forever, 
And I hugged it tight to my breast: 

How the life all-summered, never 

Knows passion nor joy’s behest ; 


How the spring change wakes to rapture 
The spirit so long asleep, 
And the May month seems to capture 
A bliss that is two-fold deep 
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When it follows hard on a sullen time 
Of cheerless fields and of limping rhyme, 
With a lyric thrill and a burst sublime. 


So my quest of summer was over ; 
The time of corn and of clover, 
Of robin and rose and radiant hours, 
Came to my door as a welcome guest, 
Welcome with birds and flowers, 
And I feasted fine in the warmth and scent ; 
But when ’twas o’er I was well content, 
Facing the sober fall with zest ; 
Nor winter frore 
Could evermore 
Be aught but a rough-wayed friend to me, —- 
A friend who had preached high-heartedly 
Courage, faith in the good-to-be. 


For the sweetest of all seasons 
Is that which follows pain, 
And the best of winter’s reasons 
Is the summer here again. 
Richard Burton. 





THE SHADOW-HUNTER. 
A FANTASIA. 


“ Dreams, indeed, are Ambition ; for the very substance of the ambi- 
tious is merely the shadow of a dream. And I hold Ambition of so airy 
and light a quality, that it is but a shadow’s shadow.” —-SHAKESPEARE. 


\YING on a hard pallet of matted straw in his stuffy attic, 
Wa Paul Moore was trying to sleep; but the puffs of hot 
air which came through the window almost suffocated 
him. The full moon, hanging high up in the sky and 






raining its light down through the window, seemed like a sun, 
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and Paul thought he saw the air quiver with heat. After sitting 
for a long time by the window, trying to catch every little breath 
of cool air which came across the roofs, he had finally grown weary 
and had lain down; but he could not sleep. He looked aimlessly 
about the dingy room which was so full of moonlight that he could 
see the cobwebs glisten in the corners near the ceiling, and once, 
when he saw a big black spider spin his string from a net to the 
floor, and then scamper away into the shadow of an old board, he 
wondered how spiders even could live in such heat. Now and 
then he pushed back the sweaty hair from his forehead, and 
stretched out, gasping. He sighed deeply. Suddenly, from far 
away, beating through the thick air, he heard above the night hum 
from the streets a dull grumbling, and a little after, a faint breeze 
stole through the window. A shadow moved over the lighted floor 
as if a thin cloud had crossed the moon, and, looking up into the 
sky, Paul saw that the moon was veiled. Another little breeze 
came, and still another, till the freshness had beaten out the thick, 
hot air, and Paul, gently falling asleep, lay on his pallet, quiet, 
motionless. And as he slept, breathing the sweet, fresh air, he 
dreamed a strange dream. 


He was in a palace, wandering about through vast pillared 
halls. The roof arched up into the darkness in gloomy vaults, and 
high up in the walls, through glass windows, soft light of many 
colors fell and lay in patches on the marble floor. Some of the 
pillars caught the varied hues and tints on their polished surfaces 
and threw them out again into the upper darkness, but otherwise 
the hall was grim and silent. Paul had a dread feeling of the 
emptiness of the place as he threaded his way through the laby- 
rinth of pillars, and listened to the clatter of his feet on the marble 
floor. At every step the sound seemed to spring up and strike 
the darkness above, and then beat its way from arch to arch until 
it became a mere hollow echo. Once he stopped to listen. He 
thought he heard the sound of running water, but it was too faint 
to catch his ear a second time. Then he detected a soft soughing, 
as of wind playing about the leaves of a tree, but that too ceased, 
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and he went on. Soon the huge pillars grew more numerous, and 
the windows in the wall fewer and fewer, till the varied lights 
shaded into one color and became so dim that he could scarcely 
see to thread his way. After a few steps more the light went out 
altogether, and a huge wave of darkness, rolling down from above, 
swept over him. He was bewildered. Standing there in the si- 
lent vastness of the hall, wondering, he heard from above a faint 
sound which he thought was a laugh, and on looking up he saw 
that the whole top of the hall was filled with a soft, rosy light 
which streamed along in one direction like distant rays of the sun. 
He followed the direction from which it came, and as he went the 
gloomy pillars thinned out until at last he left them behind, stand- 
ing grim and huge. 

He found himself before a curtained arch. The curtains hung 
heavily from a pole stretched across the arch, and excepting a 
space at the top, through which the soft light came, they shut off 
all view beyond. Paul stood still. Once again he heard the 
laughter, and this time it seemed to come from a large and happy 
company. But above the merry tinkle he detected, distinct and 
piercing, a laugh of mockery which cut him like a knife. The 
laughter died away, however, and strangely, a soft strain of music 
shaded into its echoes. Putting his trembling hand on the yield- 
ing velvet of the curtains, he drew back one of the folds and looked 
through. 

He saw a rectangular hall. At the further end, ascending in a 
series of terraces, was a staircase, the top of which was hidden by 
the ceiling. From the ceiling a yellow light fell in slanting beams 
across the polished floor, and another light, almost blood-red, bath- 
ing the whole stairway from top to bottom, showered down from a 
globe, suspended directly above the foot of the stairs. To the 
right, leading into another room from which the laughter and 
music came, was a large open door. A feast of some sort was 
being held, for between the bursts of laughter Paul could hear the 
clink of dishes, and sometimes there came a murmur, rising and 
falling, as of conversation. Floating everywhere was a sweet and 
sickening perfume, such as might come from a mass of flowers. 
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Once Paul felt so faint from it that he clutched the curtains to 
keep from falling. A feeling of horror grew on him; he had a 
dreadful presentiment that all was not right. As he listened to 
every sound, with his nerves strung to the highest point, now and 
then, above the other merriment, he heard the mocking laugh. It 
seemed to echo and re-echo in the empty hall. 

The rattle of dishes and the hum of conversation finally ceased, 
and a stillness followed. After a time Paul heard the sound of many 
footsteps, loud at first, and then dying away in the distance. The 
soft, dreamy music, which he had been conscious of at odd inter- 
vals before, gradually increased, growing louder and louder, until, 
with a mighty crash, which beat in big throbs from one end of the 
hall to the other, it burst into a flood of harmony. 

While Paul was looking intently toward the doorway he saw 
what seemed to him at first a vision. A young girl stood there, 
laughing. Her face was fair and gentle, and the laughter rippled 
all over it. Her yellow hair, loosely coiled on the top of her head, 
made her look tall and graceful. She was dressed in a white robe 
which clung about her in wavy folds, and in her hand she held a 
flower, —a lily. For a moment she stood in the doorway, looking 
back into the room and shaking the flower. Paul could distinctly 
hear, above the softening music, her low, chuckling laugh. Pres- 
ently she was joined by a man, who took the flower out of her 
hand and held it up. His face was turned full toward the arch, 
and Paul felt a numb shock, half pleasant, half fearful, as he saw 
it. - He was fascinated by it, and felt as if he could never turn his 
eyes away. It had in it an odd commingling of smiles and frowns, 
beauty and coarseness, virtue and wickedness. Soft brown locks 
clustered round the edge of his forehead in pretty carelessness. 
The eyes were piercing, the skin daintily white. There was 
almost an air of deviltry about it, which contrasted with the rosy, 
playful face of the girl. 

The man held the flower high over her head, out of her reach. 
She made playful little grabs at it, but failed to get it, and after sev- 
eral futile attempts she stopped and pouted. He smiled at her. 


Then, quickly catching her up in his arms, he kissed her passion- 
2 
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ately. When he released her she shook her head defiantly, snatched 
the flower out of his hand, and with a ringing peal of laughter, ran 
back into the room. Hesitating but a moment, the man followed, 
and Paul felt a chill strike him like a cold blast. He heard the 
girl’s merry laughter stop short, and again came the mocking 
laugh, followed by a sharp scream which made Paul’s heart stand 
almost still. Again came the scream, and again and again, — 
nearer and nearer, louder and more piercing. Suddenly, her hair 
torn down and the loose ends of her gown flying, the girl darted 
through the door and ran stumbling up the stairs. In a second 
the man dashed after her. He held in his hand a dagger. 

Paul saw him bound up the stairs with panther-leaps, seize the 
girl by the hair, and drag her down. The knife gleamed a moment 
in the red light, then fell and choked the scream, and the man 
fled up the stairs. Paul, dizzy and sick, heard the mocking laugh 
go up, up, till it was lost in the distance. 


When Paul awoke it seemed that the world was spinning round 
and round, and he clutched the side of the pallet as if to steady 
himself. While the vividness of the murder was still upon him, he 
saw the gleaming knife and heard the mocking laugh, and he 
fairly gasped with the horror of it. He had dreamed dreadful 
dreams before, waking sometimes in a perfect frenzy, and lying for 
hours thinking about them, but none filled him with such horror as 
this. He tried to sit up, but he felt weak, and sank back, trembling. 

The room was perfectly dark. The storm was over, and the 
window, through which the moon had streamed so brightly when 
he went to sleep, now was black. The sound of dripping rain 
came from outside, and now and then a clap of thunder. Broad 
glares of lightning occasionally filled the room with a weak light, 
but after each flash the place was darker than ever. . 

Every little creak, every rumble of thunder, even the drip of 
the rain, went through and through Paul. He began to magnify 
sounds, to imagine that he heard strange mutterings, until he felt 
that the little walls of his attic would press round him and slowly 
crush his life out. Every sudden creak of the old boards in his 
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rickety room gave a jerk to his nerve-cords, and he felt that they 
could not be pulled much tighter. Somewhere, down in his inner 
consciousness, ringing dully until it filled his whole mind with a 
growing, strangling fear, he heard continually the mocking laugh. 
It was so vivid, so real, that he imagined he was still in the hall, 
with the dead body of the girl lying only a little way off, — almost 
within his reach. In the darkness his overwrought brain could 
imagine anything. : 

At last, after the thunder lost itself in the distance and the 
lightning ceased, he could stand the strain no longer. Making a 
great effort to cast off his fears, he gave a spring, and stood in the 
centre of the floor. The sudden action had a good effect, for it re- 
lieved the strain; and the relaxation, the cutting loose from the ter- 
ror which held him enthralled, was grateful. Stretching his arm 
before him and feeling over the rough floor with his bare feet, he 
groped his way to the window, where he drank in the fresh air in 
long draughts. The rain, still dripping down from the roof, fell on 
his burning head and cooled it. For a long time he lay across the 
window-sill, limp, looking down into the narrow, deserted street, 
where a single lamp, streaking its sickly rays through the dark- 
ness, stood like a beacon; and he felt an irresistible desire to be 
down there with it, to run about and stretch his limbs, to be free, 
—anything but the little attic with its narrowness and horror. 
He felt about for his clothes, and, putting them on as quickly as he 
could, stole timidly out of the room, down the creaking stairs and 
into the street. 

When he got out the moon was beginning to show herself 
again. Some lace-like clouds, drawing their flimsy folds across 
her face, let only a grayish light through them. Far over the city 
troops of heavy clouds were scudding away, and some had their 
edges all tinged with the silvery moonlight. The air was fresh 
and cool. Paul threw his arms above his head, stretching him- 
self, and drank in the sweet air; then he sighed as if, for the 
time being, a heavy burden had been lifted from his back. He 
leaned against the lamp-post and looked about him. The foul 
smells which came from the street during the hot summer days — 
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smells of beer and fish and decayed flesh — had disappeared. The 
rain had washed the place clean. The street, lined with tumble- 
down shanties which looked startlingly grim in the ghost-light from 
the moon, was deserted. Not a soul was in sight; there was 
scarcely a sound. Far away, somewhere in the vast city, Paul 
could hear a faint, pulsing murmur. The city seemed to him like 
some huge monster, lying asleep, breathing and throbbing. 

Anxious to be free, to get to some place where there was light 
and life, he fled down the street. But wherever he went the feel- 
ing of oppression followed him and seemed to mock him with its 
persistence. Down a long street and into a short one, out again 
across a desolate park, down by the river, with its ships and bob- 
bing lights and its struggling waves, all silent, through dingy alleys 
and streets lined with huge business blocks, stumbling and weary, 
he plunged along. He did not care where he went; he only 
wanted to be moving. Nowhere did he meet any one, — not even a 
policeman, It was the darkest part of the night, just before the 
dawn, and the few laggard clouds, which hid the sinking moon, 
only deepened the gloom. At last, after a long blind run, 
thoroughly exhausted, he sank on the sidewalk. 

For a long time, oblivious to everything, he lay panting, feel- 
ing as if he were the only living thing in a deserted world, and as 
if some force were trying to crush him out of it. He was only a 
puny little nothing which could scarcely struggle, and the force 
was infinitely large and overwhelming. It came toward him from 
all sides, — slowly, very slowly, crushingly, — until his head felt like 
bursting with pain. 

Suddenly, with the quickness of a knife-thrust, a startling 
thought flashed through his brain. He could give no reason for 
it; it was simply there, clutching him as in a vise, and shaking 
his whole body. His dream was not a dream. Somewhere in the 
world that scene had really taken place. . . . As the new thought 
grew upon him and filled him, the oppression gradually left. He 
stood up and looked about. 

The moon had gone down, and far in the east was a faint glow. 
In the dim light Paul saw that he was in a respectable neighbor- 
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hood. Right in front of him, back some distance from the street 
and across a large smooth lawn, stood a house. It was dark and 
silent, and on either side was shadowed by large trees. Paul 
leaned against the iron fence and looked at it. The lawn was 
studded with flower-beds ; and the flowers, all freshened by the 
rain, sent through the air a perfume which reminded him of the 
heavy odor of his dream. This odor, however, did not make him 
sick. He even jumped the fence and picked a rose; it was 
covered with water-drops, which, when he held the flower up, 
sparkled faintly in the light of the rosy dawn. 

Something he saw across the lawn made him drop the rose. 
Near the silent house, gliding from bush to bush, stealthily, 
cautiously, he caught sight of a shadow. He would never have 
noticed it had it not moved,—it was so vague. He crouched 
down behind a bush and watched. The shadow was more than a 
shadow; it was some living thing, creeping ghost-like and gray 
from bush to bush. Once he caught a full glimpse of it, and it 
looked like a crouching human being, but it was gone again before 
he could make'sure. The trees and shrubs led from the house 
clear to the street. Paul was on one side of the lawn, the shadow 
on the other, and between them the light was still indistinct. 
When Paul, straining his eyes to follow the thing, felt creeping 
over him again, unmistakable and distinct, the same old crushing 
sense of horror, he wondered what the terrible thing could be, 
gliding and slinking, appearing and disappearing like a ghost. The 
breeze shook the tree above him, and sent down a shower of rain- 
drops which made him shiver. Still he watched, and the shadow, 
moving so silently, crept on and on. It must soon stop or come 
out upon the street, and Paul wondered where it would go. Even 
as he wondered, it reached the last bush, and in a moment leaped 
upon the sidewalk. 

Although the light was growing steadily brighter, Paul could 
only make out a man’s form. The features were indistinguishable. 
The man stood still for a short time, listening to the already audi- 
ble sounds from the awakening city, — sounds which only increased 
Paul’s feeling of fright. 
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When the man moved again, somehow, even in the semi-light, 
Paul thought he detected something familiar in the figure. The 
figure was gliding away. As it went, it raised its arm and waved 
toward the house, and with a mocking laugh which echoed loud 
across the silent lawn, it disappeared. 


Paul stood for a long time stupefied. There was no mistaking 
the laugh. He was right,—his dream was real. After the 
figure had disappeared, with an involuntary motion Paul turned 
his head and looked toward the house just in time to catch a faint 
flicker of light in one of the windows. Some one had evidently 
passed the window with a lamp. He watched a long time, but as 
the light did not come again, he left the yard. 

As he walked along, the sun whirled up into the sky, and sent 
out whiffs of heat, each puff being a hint of what was to come. 
All the ruddy tints of the morning changed to a bright lemon, and 
the sky, which was very far away, had a steely blue color. There 
was not a cloud in it. The brightness, flashing out so fully after a 
long night of darkness, dazzled Paul. 

The light did not drive away the doubts and tormenting fears, 
however, for even above the din of the street he heard the echo of 
the mocking laugh, and could still see the hand which pointed 
toward the house. The rattle and banging of the carts, the 
whirr of electric cars, and the shouts of the newsboys sounded 
half unreal to him. He felt that he was in another world, —a 
world in which he could feel, but could not understand, — and he 
wondered if his dream had not partly severed his connection with 
the real world. At times he felt the same oppression which had 
followed his dream, but could not understand why it clung to him 
with such persistence. Even in the full sunlight, as he walked 
along in the midst of hurrying throngs of people, he felt it, impell- 
ing him on to some unknown goal. 

Ever since he had seen the glimmer of light in the window of 
the silent house, a strange desire began to come to him, growing 
upon him slowly. Sometimes he did not know whether it really 
was a desire, and yet, when he went over his dream, he felt the 
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desire grow almost to a longing. Every time he called to mind the 
murderer he wanted to get possession of him, not from a sense of 
duty, — he had no feeling that he ought to punish, — but merely 
from a soul-filling eagerness to satisfy his desire. 

The desire grew so steadily that by the time he reached his 
little attic room he felt that he must retrace his steps. The room, 
which was dingier by day than by night, was scorching hot, and 
Paul only stopped there a moment. Then he hastened away, de- 
termined never to go back again. 

While walking through the streets, he tried to scan every 
face which passed him, but he had a vague feeling that the man he 
sought would not be found in the open street. He walked swiftly, 
and soon found himself again in front of the house. There was a 
change. The blinds and windows, except in one room, were wide 
open, and in several places Paul could see the flutter of the cur- 
tains in the slight breeze. 

In one large window, just above the roof of the broad piazza, he 
saw a girl. She was not like the one in his dream, for her hair 
was dark and she was not tall. Her face was turned toward him, 
and though he was a good distance away he could see that she 
was pretty. He climbed the fence where it was hidden from the 
house by bushes, and, concealing himself as well as he could, drew 
nearer. He came to a small vine-covered summer-house in the 
midst of a cluster of large trees, and going in, peeped through a 
network of vines. The house was very near. The girl was still 
in the window, looking vacantly into the distance. While Paul 
gazed at her steadily, as if drawn by some invisible power, she 
slowly turned her head and looked at him. He drew back quickly, 
and when he ventured to look again she was gone. 

He sank into a rustic chair and closed his eyes, and a delightful 
feeling of satisfaction stole over him. He forgot his dream, the 
long night of horror, his desire, — everything but the face which 
had looked at him for one moment. There was no mocking laugh 
ringing in his ears, no feeling of oppression to weigh him down, 
only a calm which had suddenly fallen over him. The summer 
wind, sighing from leaf to leaf, was the sweetest music to his ears, 
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and the intense heat, which even penetrated the shadows of the 
summer-house, was only a grateful warmth. The fragrance of the 
June roses, hanging heavily in the air, instead of sickening him, 
made him pleasurably intoxicated. He was overwhelmed with a 
new happiness. For a long time, drinking in the sweetness of the 
roses, and thinking new things, he leaned back in his chair. But 
he finally sighed, opened his eyes, and came back to his senses 
with a jerk. 

He felt as if something had rudely wakened him from a 
pleasant dream. Looking at the lawn, the gardens, the house, he 
wondered what he was doing there. He had started out to hunt 
down the man of his dream, and now he found himself sitting idly 
in a summer-house. The old picture of the murderer returned, 
and again, with its monotonous dinging, he heard the echoing 
laugh. The summer heat, instead of being grateful, oppressed him, 
suffocated, choked him. He looked out over the lawn and saw 
huge shadows glide over it. Large clouds were crossing the face 
of the sun. They became so numerous and so dark that in a 
short time the whole garden was filled with gloom. The house, 
which a few moments before had been catching the sunlight on its 
white sides, its windows open to the fresh air, now stood grim and 
closed. 

Paul was standing with his back to the door of the summer- 
house, but something impelled him to turn, and he saw, framed in 
the arch of green, a young boy who was dressed entirely in black, 
the color setting off in vivid contrast his white face and yellow curls. 
His large blue eyes were looking steadily at Paul, and he was 
holding out his hand. Without knowing why, Paul reached out 
his hand, but suddenly drew it back. The boy smiled, and, beck- 
oning him to follow, silently led the way across the garden and up 
the broad steps to the front door. 

When they reached the top of the steps, Paul hesitated, turn- 
ing and looking back over the lawn. The gloom was so deep that 
he could scarcely see the street, and the sky was quite filled with 
dark blue clouds through which the sunlight could not penetrate. 
The atmosphere was thick and heavy. The breeze had died away 
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so that not a branch nor a leaf stirred, and a hush had settled over 
everything. 

Paul turned to the boy, who stood before the door waiting. No 
smile was on his face now; it was white and sad. He looked 
wistfully at Paul, and, raising his hand, touched the knob of the 
door and turned it. The door swung noiselessly in. Paul still felt 
something hold him back, and he hesitated again, turning his head 
once more toward the street. Just then a flash of lightning tore 
through the clouds, and the crash of thunder which followed made 
every leaf tremble. A breeze sprang up, and the tree-tops began to 
toss toand fro. Paul returned to the boy, whose hand was still out- 
stretched, and, making a step forward, he reached out his hand. 


A new life began for Paul. From the time he grasped the 
boy’s hand and let himself be led into the house, where he saw, ly- 
ing ona bier in the centre of the vast hall, the corpse of a fair 
young girl with golden hair, his whole nature changed. As he 
looked at the girl he recalled the face of his dream, and even above 
the roar of the storm which was raging outside, he heard again the 
mocking laugh, though now it seemed faint and far away. Its 
tones did not chill him through and through, and little by little as 
he stood there he began to have acontempt for it. The past night 
with its horrors was fading away like a dream, and the only thing 
which lingered was the sweet image of the face before him. The 
face, rippling with smiles even in death, had a strange fascination 
for him. It quieted his fears and made him forget. He felt as 
if he had grown strong in a moment, — strong and brave. From 
that time a happy life —a life full of confidence and love — began 
for him. 

The days came and went, full of sunshine, and every day Paul 
walked with the boy in the garden back of the house. The house 
was never gloomy and dark now, but was thrown wide open, to let 
the breezes play through its high cool halls, and the sunshine to 
sparkle on its marble floors. Often Paul and the boy wandered 
hand in hand through the open house, and thought of the fair 
young maid who had been borne from it; and yet the thought 
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did not bring sorrow. When Paul held the boy’s hand he only felt 
a sweet contentment, for he had learned to care very much for the 
boy. 

In the garden the boy’s dark-haired sister, whom Paul had seen 
in the window, sometimes came and walked with them, but she 
never stayed long. She came and went like the shifting rays of 
sunlight through the tree-tops; and though she seldom spoke, she 
listened, smiling, to Paul and the boy as they talked of the woods 
and purple hills beyond the garden and of the garden itself, with its 
trees and lake and sunshine. She talked with Paul at times, and 
her voice was like music. 

There was one spot in the garden where the three loved best to 
go. It was a knoll which rose beyond the lake and overlooked the 
valley lying below the garden. They could see the purple hills far 
in the distance. The green valley stretched along for miles till the 
ends hid themselves in the encircling hills; it had a river wriggling 
nearly the whole length of it, and the sunlight flashed on the 
water. On the opposite side of the river a bushy wood reached to 
the slopes of the hills and ran part way up the sides, and the slopes 
themselves were rugged and brown, while near the crests the brown 
shaded into a soft, glowing purple. One hill especially towered 
up far above the rest, till its crest was almost lost in the clear sky. 
Paul liked to look at the mountain and wonder at the colors of 
the clouds and mists which often floated round it. When the sun 
got behind the hills and shot its streaks of gold through the clouds, 
the crests glowed as if with red and yellow fire. 

The knoll was sheltered from the sun by a large elm-tree, the 
limbs of which drooped down on all sides and made a perfect 
bower. Many sweet-throated birds came and sang in its branches, 
and the grass under the tree was soft and pleasant to lie on. When 
Paul and the boy were alone, they stretched themselves out at full 
length, looked far over the valley and hills, and listened to the 
music of the birds. Sometimes in this peaceful retreat Paul caught 
the sound from the restless city which lay on the other side of the 
house, but the sound was only a murmur. It was the only thing 
which reminded him of the old life of horror and despair. 
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When the murmur became distinct he fancied it sounded like the 
mocking laugh, but he had only to look into the eyes of the boy 
and the fancy left him. 

And so the days went by. 

One afternoon when the sun was very warm, and the flowers, 
with their bright colors, were withering in the fierce rays, Paul 
and the boy sat in the shade of the elm. It was cool on the knoll, 
for the soft breezes came across the valley and stirred the leaves of 
the tree. 

Paul had been talking a long time that afternoon, telling the 
boy many things about himself. Never before had he spoken of 
himself, for something had held him back. Now he told how 
wretched his life used to be in his stuffy little attic, with the smells 
and the rattle of the narrow street coming in at his window, how 
he used to lie on his hard pallet of straw and try to sleep, and how 
he slept and woke with a crushing sense of horror weighing him 
down. All these things he told while the boy listened. 

Then he told how happy he had been since they two had met, 
and had wandered hand in hand in the sweet-smelling garden ; how he 
loved the sunshine and the knoll with its fair prospect, — the woods, 
the mountains, and the blue sky; how best of all he liked to sit 
with the boy at his side and watch the larks soar up into the 
heavens, singing. And the boy looked wistfully at Paul as he 
listened. 

The sun was slipping down behind the hills when Paul finished his 
story. He took the boy’s hand in his own and pressed it gently. 
The boy then put his arms round Paul’s neck, and with child-like 
simplicity kissed him on the lips, and told him how they should be 
together always and always, forever and ever, so that Paul was 
satisfied. 

While they mutely watched the colors grow dim on the moun- 
tains the boy’s sister came to them. She too looked over the hills 
in silence. As the sunlight faded away and the white mists 
draped their veil-like folds over the mountain crests, they all thought 
of the fair-haired girl, so beautiful and white, who had died... . 
Paul also thought of the boy and his dark-eyed sister. 
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A soft twilight stole over the garden. The hues of the flowers 
became indistinct; only their fragrance lingered. The water of 
the lake, which under the sunbeams mirrored the blue sky with its 
fluffy clouds, now changed toa pale gray. The tree-tops ceased 
rustling, and the birds no longer sang. There were no sounds 
except the chirp of the crickets far off in the groves. 

As the shadows deepened Paul and the girl walked down from 
the knoll, and went along the shore of the lake, talking and admir- 
ing the many-colored flowers, till they reached a seat under a 
little arbor of honeysuckle vines and climbing geranium. They 
sat down together. Looking back, they saw, strongly outlined 
against the western sky, the small figure of the boy, who was still 
standing on the knoll. Then they talked of the boy, and Paul told 
the girl how much he loved her brother. He told her, too, what 
he had told the boy in the afternoon, — all about his wretched life 
in the little attic, his dread feeling of oppression which had followed 
him everywhere till he found peace in the garden. While he talked, 
a slight breeze sprang up, and the lengthening shadows began to 
move to and fro. 

The girl listened sympathetically. Even in the twilight her 
white face, crowned with its dark hair, was distinct. She looked 
straight at Paul, who felt again stealing over him the same delight- 
ful feeling of satisfaction which he had known in the summer-house 
when he had seen her in the window and first looked into her eyes, 
and again he felt the same sweet calm. A great desire came to 
him to tell her about his dream, and what had happened after, — 
to begin at the beginning and give all the details. He felt sure 
that she would understand; she would see that his dream was 
real. 

While he talked he watched her face. He pictured to her the 
murder of the fair-haired girl, his waking from his dream with the 
mocking laugh ringing in his ears, his flight through the sleeping 
city, the sight he caught of the shadowy figure slinking from bush to 
bush across the lawn, and finally of his great desire to hunt the crea- 
turedown. He noticed that her white face seemed to become even 
whiter in the twilight, and her lips trembled. Once she involuntarily 
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reached out her hand to him. He took it and held it tenderly. 
The overwhelming sense of happiness which he had felt the first 
day he saw her, the day he leaned back in the chair and drank in 
the sweetness of the roses, stole over him again. For a moment 
he even closed his eyes. 

He opened them very quickly and looked at the girl. Her face 
was so white that he was startled. He spoke to her, but she did 
not hear; she seemed to be listening to something else. She drew 
her hand away from his, and, turning from him, looked up toward 
the knoll. Following her look, Paul saw that the boy was gone. 

A wavering, uncertain light still hung over the garden, and the 
knoll, with its huge elm-tree, from where they were, had almost 
faded from view; yet Paul and the girl could see that there was no 
one on it. The elm, waving its long branches gloomily, cast sway- 
ing shadows all about. Down the side slopes of the knoll, among 
the shrubbery and groves, the darkness was very deep. Paul 
could not distinguish the trunks of the trees. He strained his 
eyes in all directions, but could not see the boy. Suddenly, from 
a window of the house, a flood of orange light gushed forth and 
fell across the paths, tinging the tiny waves at one end of the lake 
with a restless brightness. 

When the girl saw the light, she looked at Paul with a smile. 
The same thought came to both: the boy had wandered along 
some of the by-paths, and had gone back to the house. Paul felt 
relieved. He took the girl’s hand again, and they walked by the 
lake, — down one of the little paths toward the knoll. When they 
came to a bed full of fragrant roses, the girl picked one. She held 
it up above her head and shook the dew off, and Paul thought he 
felt a drop spatter on his face. She laughed merrily as he wiped 
it away. Then she threw the rose far out into the water, where 
they dimly saw it bobbing on the waves. She picked another rose, 
and as she dangled it in the air and laughed, Paul tried to reach it ; 
but when he put out his hand she flung it also into the water. 
Paul asked her to pick a rose especially for him, but she laughed 
and shook her head; so he picked one for himself, and held it 
above his head. She made playful little grabs at it, but could not 
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reach it, and after several futile attempts she stopped. Paul smiled 
at her and threw the rose far out into the lake. Then he quickly 
. caught her white form into his arms and passionately kissed her 
full on the lips. She did not resist. Once he even felt her warm 
lips return the kiss. He held her close for a long time. When he 
released her, with a ringing peal of laughter, which startled the 
sleeping birds in the trees, she ran up the hill to the knoll, and 
through the semi-darkness he could see her white gown as she fled. 

Hesitating but a moment, he started to follow, but had only 
gone a few steps when the force of the scene he was enacting 
swept over him; it seemed as if he could see the girl of his dream, 
her hair torn down and the loose ends of her gown flying, run 
stumbling up the stairs ; he could hear the mocking laugh of the 
murderer as he darted after her; he even saw the glitter of the 
knife under the red light. The same suffocation which he had felt 
as he stood behind the curtains seized him; the odor of the roses, 
hanging heavily in the air, sickened him ; the song of the crickets, 
which had been so sweet to him a little before, sounded harsh and 
rasping. He felt dizzy. He tried to throw the feeling off and 
rush up the hill where he saw the girl’s dim figure waiting for him, 
but some strange power held him back. 

Involuntarily glancing at the house, he saw the boy standing in 
the stream of light which poured from the window. The child 
hesitated a moment, and then disappeared in the shadow of the 
trees. Paul felt vaguely that he ought to follow, but he turned to 
look at the girl, who was still standing on the knoll. He called to 
her, and his voice sounded unnatural. She did not answer. He 
felt another impulse to go to her, but again, as if fascinated, he 
turned and looked back toward the house. He started, and 
brushed his hand across his eyes. This time he saw, slinking 
along the path of the lake, the same familiar shadow which he had 
seen once before in the early gray of the morning. He saw it 
creeping gray and ghost-like toward the light, then saw it sud- 
denly spring across the light and disappear in the darkness of the 
trees. 

As soon as Paul saw the figure he lost all feeling of oppression 
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and horror. The desire to get possession of the creature returned 
to him, and he was no longer weak and trembling. He felt as 
strong and as brave as when he had looked at the fair-haired girl 
sleeping in her coffin. He lost all restraint, and without looking 
back at the girl, dashed down the slope and across the garden, 
running over flowers and tramping them down, along the lake 
path, across the streak of light, and into the dark and gloomy 
grove. As he plunged along through the wood, he heard far 
ahead of him a scream which echoed and re-echoed through the 
night air, then died away, leaving a trembling silence. Paul went 
in the direction of the sound, and soon came out of the grove on 
the crest of a small hill overlooking the valley. As he came out 
he saw dcross the valley a silvery light which hovered round the 
top of the high mountain. The moon was rising. By its light he 
distinguished a body lying on the grass in front of him, —the 
body of the boy, his sweet face upturned. From far down in 
the valley he heard faintly the sound of a mocking laugh, and in 
the silvery light he saw a shadowy form, fleeing. 


Paul bent over the boy and lifted him into his arms. He 
brushed the yellow curls back from the forehead and touched his 
warm lips to the white skin. The big eyes were closed. The 
little face, only a short time ago so full of life and beauty, was 
expressionless, and the arms which Paul had felt pressed round his 
neck now hung limp and lifeless. 

For just a moment, as he looked into the small white face, he 
felt a softening of spirit, but when he heard, far down in the 
valley, the mocking laugh, and saw the shadowy, fleeing form, the 
determination to hunt the creature down took a firmer hold on 
him, and his face hardened. Taking one more look at the boy, he 
tenderly placed him back in the long grass, and then sped down 
the hill in pursuit. 

Far in the distance, about the top of the high mountain, the 
silvery light was growing brighter, and the peak stood out, black 
and distinct against the sky. As Paul looked at it there stole over 
him a fascination which drew him on faster, breathlessly. Darting 
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along, down the slope of the grassy hill, he kept his eyes fixed on 
it till the moon sailed up from behind and threw a soft light over 
the whole valley. Twisting along through the valley, the river 
looked like a silver band. 

When the shadow reached the river, Paul could see it hesitate 
near a large tree on the bank, and then glide under the tree and 
disappear; when he saw it again it was on the other side of the 
river. As it neared the wood it went more slowly, and Paul 
plunged ahead. Over the bumps of the meadows, through long 
grass, across little marshes, tripping over low bushes, jumping 
ditches, running, stumbling, leaping, he strained every muscle to 
reach the river and cross it before the shadow entered the wood ; 
but every time he thought he was gaining on it, with tantalizing 
ease it glided far ahead. All the time the mocking laugh, now 
distinct, now faint, beat incessantly in his ears. He hated the 
sound, though it seemed to fire him and urge him on. He thought 
of the sweet face of the boy, lying in the grass, and of the fair- 
haired girl as she lay in her coffin; he remembered the boy’s dark- 
haired sister, standing on the knoll, her dress fluttering to and fro 
in the wind. He wanted to look back, but he did not dare. He 
could only think and run the faster. The shadow was almost at 
the edge of the wood, and the darkness was closing in on it, mak- 
ing it indistinct. As Paul reached the river, it disappeared. 

The moon was now sailing high above the mountain-peaks, its 
beams falling full upon the river. The water was one mass of 
glittering specks, dancing and leaping, and as it flowed swiftly 
along Paul could hear the soft sound it made lapping the bank and 
gurgling in and out of the long snake-grass which fringed the 
sides. He even smelled the fresh earth where the water washed 
over it. Lingering but a moment to discover that he must swim 
across, he plunged into the water. 

Though the water seemed warm for a moment, a cold chill 
seized upon him as soon as he came up after the first dive, and he 
felt as if he were in a river of icy coldness. His clothes seemed 
turning to ice, and weighing him down; his limbs became so stiff 
he could scarcely use them. His breath was giving out. He 
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choked. He tried to beat with his hands, but his whole body 
seemed encased in a coat of ice. He tried to cry out, but his 
voice was gone. The water ran into his mouth. He struggled. 
The strange grip was pulling him down, down, — stronger and 
stronger, — and he heard the water buzz in his ears. He tried to 
think of the boy, to see the white face lying still and silent in the 
long grass, but his senses were leaving him. He gave one 
despairing glance at the moon; the light blurred, and everything 
became dark. 

Just then, above the swish of the waves and the myriads of 
strange sounds which were ringing in his ears, he distinctly heard 
the mocking laugh. It sounded loud and clear in the night air, 
ringing out again and again with its old persistence. The icy 
chains which bound Paul fell from him as if by magic, and he felt 
light and buoyant. The water changed from its deadly coldness to 
a pleasant warmth, and with a new life infusing his veins, he cut 
through it with ease. When he reached the other bank far away 
in front he could see the entrance of the wood, black and forbid- 
ding, with only a few trees distinct, standing out, and scattered. 
From out the depths of this dismal forest, though softer and less 
clear than before, came the mocking laugh. 

The space between the river and the wood was smooth 
meadow-land, and Paul sped along. He felt an inward glow, a 
warmth, an animation which he had never felt before, and the 
mocking laugh, which came from the wood, only increased his 
eagerness. He imagined the creature he was pursuing was wait- 
ing for him, for the laugh kept just within the blackness. Paul 
reached the scattered trees, and startled some sleeping birds. The 
trees became thicker. The moonlight fell in patches, and the 
shadows grew blacker. Suddenly, just as Paul reached the main 
wood, he heard the loud scream of some wild animal far off in the 
mountains. It made him shiver, and hesitate. Then, again hear- 
ing the mocking laugh ahead of him he looked for the last time at 
the silver moon, and plunged boldly into the blackness. 

The darkness of the wood was at first so great that Paul had to 
stand still until his eyes got accustomed to it. The trees were 
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very numerous. The tops intertwined their limbs and foliage into 
a network so fine that scarcely a ray of moonlight came through. 
Only here and there in a rent a broken shaft of light struggled into 
the blackness. None of the beams reached the ground; Paul saw 
them faintly above him. In spite of a bushy roof over his head, 
and bushes and logs strewn thick on the ground, he had a dread 
feeling of the emptiness of the place as he threaded his way 
through the labyrinth of tree-trunks. At every step his feet 
caught in a tangle of weeds, or splashed into a muddy pool of 
water, and time after time he had to stop in bewilderment. When 
he halted, and the rustle which his feet made in the underbrush 
had ceased, a silence, broken only by a soft soughing of the wind 
playing among the leaves, hung oppressively in the air. Once he 
thought he heard the sound of running water, then a drip, drip, as 
of rain splashing into a pool, but his ear did not catch it a second 
time. He went on slowly. The trees and underbrush grew 
thicker and thicker till he could only feel his way. As he ad- 
vanced, huge waves of darkness, rolling down, swept over him, and 
the further he went, the firmer a dread — unexplainable, subtle, 
mysterious — took hold of him. He remembered his dream, and 
again he seemed to be in the vast pillared hall. Several times he 
even looked up to see if the rosy light were not streaming along 
through the tree-tops, but there was only impenetrable darkness. 
The deeper he went, however, and the blacker it became, the bet- 
ter he could see. 

When he found he could travel with more ease, it suddenly 
occurred to him that since he entered the wood he had not heard 
the mocking laugh, and he stopped abruptly. Up to then his 
mind had been so filled with fighting his way through the darkness 
that he failed to note that the laugh which had tauntingly led him 
across the valley and had revived him in the icy river, was silent. 
Again he felt the odd sense of weighing horror come over him. 
He clinched his hands and listened. There was something in the 
vast darkness which hovered over him, — something intangible, 
which seemed to come in from all sides and crush him. There 
was a presence which he could not see—only feel. He remem- 
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bered the white face of the boy as he lay in the grass, looking up 
at the stars, and he wondered if he had not been lured into the 
wood to meet the same fate. He felt that he had tried to cope 
with a power too strong for him. 

While he stood there in the silent vastness of the wood, won- 
dering, he heard a faint sound far ahead of him which he thought 
was the laugh, and his heart, which had scarcely beat for a few 
dreadful moments, began to thump wildly. A fire darted through 
his veins like magic. The laugh, which at first had been so faint 
that he could just distinguish it, was repeated — this time a little 
louder. Then, as the laughter died away, a soft strain of music 
shaded into its echoes, —a strain so like the music of his dream 
that he was bewildered. Putting out his trembling hands to push 
aside the obstructing bushes, he darted ahead as fast as he could. 

For the first time since he entered the wood the old desire to 
get possession of the creature returned to him. The fire in his 
veins leaped through him with increasing vigor, making him feel 
as light and as free as when he ran across the level meadow be- 
tween the river and the wood. The same buoyancy came back. 
Logs and bushes were nothing. Over everything, tearing his 
clothes and cutting his flesh, he sped along, utterly oblivious to all 
but his desire. The laugh was perfectly distinct now, and kept 
fleeing on ahead. It wavered and fell through the dark arches of 
the wood, while its echo seemed to beat up against the roof of 
tree-tops, break into a thousand little sounds, and scatter in all 
directions. It was almost music to his ears; at times it really did 
shade into the soft delicious strain, which made his heart beat 
more wildly. Faster and faster, stumbling over logs, tearing 
through briers, splashing into yielding, marshy pools, sometimes 
running up against trees with such force that the shock stunned 
him, he dashed blindly on. He did not mind. He scarcely felt. 
The fear which he had at first, that he had been inveigled into 
the wood to meet some horrible fate, left him. He was a giant 
again. 

The trees grew less frequent, and the underbrush and logs dis- 
appeared altogether. The network of branches overhead became 
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full of jagged holes through which the bright moonlight fell. 
Once, while running across an open space, Paul was sure he saw 
the shadow, just slipping over a patch of moonlight. The laugh 
still echoed through the forest corridors, and Paul, still light and 
free, kept up his swift pace. Suddenly he noticed that he was 
running up a gentle slope. At first the ground was smooth and 
even; then very quickly it became rough. Great brown rocks 
were lying all about, — some of them piled high on top of each 
other, — and Paul stubbed his feet against hidden stones. Once 
he nearly fell headlong. The grade became steeper, till in a short 
time it was so rough and so precipitous that he had to climb. 
The trees thinned out. Only a few remained, together with some 
bushes seemingly growing out of the solid rock. 

Though the moon was near setting, the night was still bright. 
The great hollow sky arched up, full of stars which shed light 
enough to enable Paul to see, standing far above him on a pro- 
jecting rock of the mountain-side, the shadowy figure of the mur- 
derer. His arms were folded, and he was looking down at Paul. 
His laugh had turned into a low chuckle, which sounded strange 
and more mocking as it beat through the night air from rock to 
rock. When Paul saw the shadow standing still, he also stopped. 

As soon as he ceased his wild run, he discovered how tired he 
was. His miles of tramp through the rough wood had torn and 
wearied him so much that he had to lean up against a huge bowl- 
der for rest. While he was moving he felt as light as a feather; 
but the moment he stopped an oppressive weariness stole over 
him. Standing there on the mountain-side all alone except for 
the mocking thing above him, he felt again the old, unexplainable 
dread. Now it seemed to weigh down upon him with more force 
than ever, but he clinched his hands and tried to fight against it. 

He looked up at the motionless figure above him. For a long 
time it stood still ; then with a shadowy motion it turned slightly, 
stretched out its arm, and pointed across the valley. Paul looked. 
Below him, dark, and waving in the breeze, lay the wood; it 
reached out for miles toward the river. The river still looked like 
a silver band, though dimmer than before. In the distance, far 
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beyond the meadows, where the city lay, were a thousand twink- 
ling lights. Strangely enough, as Paul looked, they went out one 
by one, and where a few seconds before had been brilliancy, now 
there was only a mass of blackness. One solitary light lingered, 
trembling on the edge of the black gulf. Paul noticed how bright 
it was. Suddenly it flashed across him that it came from the win- 
dow of the house behind the garden, — the garden where he had 
spent so many happy hours with the boy and his dark-haired 
sister, — and he wondered if the girl was still standing, all in 
white, on the knoll, if the boy still lay in the soft, dewy grass. 
He strained his eyes. The light blinked alone in its dark setting. 
The figure above, as if divining his thoughts and reading the 
momentary agony of his soul, sent out a splitting peal of laughter 
which cracked the air like a thunder-clap. Paul cowered close to 
the rock. The laugh died away among the clefts of the rocks, and 
in its place Paul heard again the soft, gentle strain of music. 
Bewildered, he turned once more toward the solitary light, and as 
he looked it wavered a moment, and with a last bright flash went 
out. 

Quick as the flash which had died away Paul sprang up the 
mountain-side. Once more the eagerness to get the murderer 
into his power—to conquer —seized him. The big bowlders 
with their jagged edges were nothing to him now. He seemed to 
have a chamois-like agility in leaping from rock to rock, over clefts 
and fissures. Sometimes he drew himself up by mere rock- 
embedded shrubs, and often he hung suspended by a branch. 


‘His clothes were nearly torn off, and his flesh was cut and bleed- 


ing. Yet he struggled desperately on. 

Though he went up and up with increasing speed, the figure 
kept just ahead. The higher they went, the more mocking the 
laugh became; in the clear air the sound was louder and more 
piercing. Every burst, every chuckle, went through Paul like a 
dagger; it was the laugh and not the jagged rocks that hurt. 
Yet Paul felt a sudden joy as he saw that they were nearing the 
top of the mountain. Once there, the murderer could not escape ; 
his desire would be accomplished. 
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The day began to break ; the sky became all flushed. Great 
streaks of pink and gray shot across the heavens, changing grad- 
ually to purple and saffron, and some downy clouds caught the 
colors and held them in their folds. The stars became dimmer 
and dimmer, and were soon swallowed up in the changing blue. 
Paul saw it all vaguely. He kept his eyes turned always upward, 
toward the fleeing figure, and he saw it grow more distinct in the 
dawning light. Gradually he drew nearer and nearer; he was 
gaining. As the distance lessened between them, Paul recognized 
the features of the murderer. Once, when the face was turned 
full toward him, he felt the same numb shock, half pleasant, half 
fearful, which he had felt in his dream as he stood behind the cur- 
tains. He felt the same fascination; something compelled him to 
look and look. The face had the same odd commingling of smiles 
and frowns, beauty and coarseness, virtue and wickedness. In the 
pale light he saw the same brown locks clustered about the fore- 
head, setting off the white skin, and once he caught a gleam 
from the dark, mocking eyes. The laugh had become gentle and 
soft again, — with the underlying strain of mockery. Paul was 
almost intoxicated at the sound. They were getting closer and 
closer, and the top of the mountain was almost reached when the 
murderer stopped again. As if against his will Paul stopped too. 
Then the figure raised its arm and pointed to the sky. A flash of 
glory burst over the whole earth. The day had begun. 

The figure stretched out both arms toward the valley, and Paul 
looked down. Right ahead, and reaching out interminably, he 
saw green plains and small, undulating hills, all studded with 
cities, and crossed and recrossed by ribbon-like rivers. Far away 
was the sea, flecked with thousands upon thousands of golden 
particles, which danced with the waves. Paul even caught sight of 
a string of ships, sailing toward the blue haze on the horizon. On 
the opposite side were the blue mountain-peaks, some of them still 
wreathed with mist. Curtains of mist still hung in the valleys ; 
but the floods of light were fast sweeping them away. Hanging 
over all, like a big ball of fire, twirling out ring after ring of purple- 
tinted brightness, was the sun. It blinded Paul. He looked away 
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and breathed a long sigh of satisfaction. The whole world lay at 
his feet. 

A laugh from the figure just above made him jump. An in- 
tense thrill of satisfaction went through him as he sprang up the 
rocks. Leap after leap he took —like a panther. The figure was 
almost within his reach, and he strained every muscle, every nerve. 
Suddenly a mist floated before his eyes, and dazed him; but he 
stretched out his hand, grasped a rock, and with one leap reached 
the top. He was alone. Like a flash the figure had disappeared, 
and somewhere between him and the sky, growing fainter and 
fainter till it died away entirely, he heard the mocking laugh. 

Henry Eastman Lower. 





OLD-TIME CHRISTMAS-TIDE POEMS. 


SING of a maiden 
That is makeless ;! 

King of all kings 

To her son she ches; ? 
He came al so still 

There his mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 
He came al so still 

To his mother’s bower, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the flower. 
He came al so still 

There his mother lay, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the spray. 
Mother and maiden 

Was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 

God’s mother be. 





1 matchless. 2 chose. 
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THE CONTEST OF THE IVY AND THE HOLLY. 


AY, ivy, nay, 
It shall not be, i-wis ; 
Let holly have the mastery 
As the manner is. 


Holly stand in the hall, 
Fair to behold ; 
Ivy stand without the door 
She is full sore a-cold. 
Nay, ivy, nay, etc. 


Holly and his merry men, 
They dancen and they sing; 
Ivy and her maidens, 
They weepen and they wring. 
Nay, ivy, nay, etc. 


Ivy hath a kybe,} 
She caught it with a cold; 
So mot they all have ae,” 
That with ivy hold. 
Nay, ivy, nay, eéc. 


Holly hath berries 
As red as any rose, 
The foster® [and] the hunters 
Keep them from the doe [s] 
Nay, ivy, nay, etc. 


Ivy hath berries, 
As black as any sloe; 
There come the owl 
And eat him as she go. 
Nay, ivy nay, e¢c. 








1 chilblain. 2 each severally. 3 forester. 
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Holly hath birdés, 
A full, fair flock, 
The nightingale, the popinjay, 
The gentle laverock. 
Nay, ivy, nay, ede. 


~- 


Good ivy, 
What birdés hast thou ? 
None but the howlet 
That krey,! “ how, how.” 


> Nay, ivy, nay, 
It shall not be, i-wis; 
Let holly have the mastery 
As the manner is. 


2 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 





a 


SUNG TO THE KING IN THE PRESENCE AT WHITEHALL. 


Chorus. — HAT sweeter music can we bring, 
Than a carol, for to sing 

/ The birth of this our heavenly King? 

Awake the voice! awake the string, 

Heart, ear, and eye, and everything 

Awake! the while the active finger 
| Runs divisions with the singer. 
From the flourish they come to the song. 





4 Dark and dull night fly hence away, 
And give the honour to this day, 

That sees December turn’d to May. 

If we may ask the reason, say 

The why and wherefore all things here 
Seem like the spring-time of the year? 





T cries. 


5 
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Why does the chilling winter’s morn 
Smile like a field beset with corn ? 

Or smell like to a mead new-shorn, 
Thus on the sudden? Come and see 
The cause why things thus fragrant be: 
’Tis he is born whose quickening birth 
Gives life and lustre public mirth 

To heaven and the under-earth. 


Chorus. — We see him come, and know him ours, 
Who with his sunshine and his showers 
Turns all the patient ground to flowers. 


The darling of the world is come, 
And fit it is we find a room 

To welcome him. The nobler part 
Of all the house here, is the heart. 


Chorus. — Which we will give him ; and bequeath 
This holly and this ivy wreath, 
To do him honour; who’s our King, 
And Lord of all this revelling. 


2 


The child-like charm of the little lyric, ‘I sing of a maiden’ 
sets it apart from other old-time Christmas verse. Like the 
second poem of the group, it belongs to the time of Henry VI. 
(1422-1461), and is by some nameless poet who has given its few 
lines anameless grace and purity. It was first brought to the 
light of print from its lurking-place among the Sloane MSS. (MS. 
2593) by Mr. Wright, who edited it for the Warton Club. 

‘Nay, Ivy, nay,’ has been longer known. It was found by 
Joseph Ritson in Harleian MS. 5396, and was first printed in 
Ritson’s ‘ Ancient Songs and Ballads.’ 

The uncomplimentary remarks about the ivy in this poem are 
probably due to the fact that the ivy was a plant sacred to 


Robert Herrick. 
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Bacchus. According to one story the original name of Bacchus 
was Kissos, the Greek for ivy, his name having been given to the 
bush under which his aunt Ino hid him from Juno. According 
to Plutarch, the priests of Jupiter were bound to shun the Vine 
in order to preserve themselves from intoxication, and to touch 
the ivy, which was believed to impart a sort of prophetic transport. 
Bacchus, therefore, crowned with ivy, became a god both victorious 
and prophetic. As pointed out by Richard Folkard, the Baccha- 
nals’ Chaplet and the Ivy-bough, formerly used as the sign of a 
tavern, both derived their origin from the belief that ivy in some 
form counteracted the effects of wine. According to Kennett, in 
olden times “ the booths in fairs were commonly dressed with ivy- 
leaves as a token of wine there sold, the ivy being sacred to Bac- 
chus.” It is still customary in some parts of England to decorate 
the sign-boards and posts of public-houses on certain occasions 
with ivy. Leaves, branches, and wreaths of ivy were long since 
used for decorating churches and houses at Christmas-tide, but the 
custom was forbidden by one of the early councils on account of 
its Pagan associations. Prynne says with reference to this decree 
forbidding the early Christians “to decke up their houses with 
lawrell, yvie, and green boughs”: — 


“ At Christmas men do always Ivy get, 
And in each corner of the house it set ; 
But why do they then use that Bacchus weed ? 
Because they mean, then, Bacchus-like to feed.” 


Whether the “‘ maidens” who “ weepen” and “ wring”’ are faint 
reflections of Bacchantes who have been deposed, it,is impossible 
to say, but the keeping of the Ivy outside the door while Holly 
was given the mastery inside, is very evidently a result of its 
having been used outside of taverns. 

There seems to be no particular reason in the nature of the 
case that Holly should have the mastery, as it was quite as Pagan 
as Ivy, since its use at Christmas was probably derived from the 
Romans, who were wont to send boughs to their friends during 
the festival of the Saturnalia, which occurred about the same 
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period. The oaks being then bare of leaves, the priests obliged 
the people to bring in boughs of Holly and Evergreens. Holly and 
Ivy seem originally to have been used together for decorations at 
Christmas ; and while Ivy suffered by the edict against Pagan deco- 
rations by being at least kept outside the door, Holly possibly 
owed its victory to the fortuitous circumstance of its name, which 
was easily corrupted by the monks into that of the Holy-tree. Its 
prickly leaves became symbolic of the crown of thorns, and its red 
berries of the blood of Christ, while it still retained something of 
Pagan joyousness in its signification. There is a pretty old Eng- 
lish superstition that elves and fairies join the social gatherings at 
Christmas; and this led to branches being hung up in hall and 
bower in order that the fays might “hang in each leaf, and cling 
on every bough during that sacred time when spirits have no 
power to harm.” Holly was also considered a safe protection 
against evil spirits and witches. 

Robert Herrick, who was born 1591, and died no one knows 
when, is almost the only poet of more modern times and of the 
conscious name-signing methods of the professional writer who 
can compete with the anonymous lyrist of ‘I sing of a maiden,’ or 
the anonymous balladist of ‘ Nay, Ivy, nay,’ in singing of Christ- 
mas mysteries without pose or dogma or sophistication. And 
among other Christmas-tide verses of his, this, after all, is the 
only one having the innocence of theology and the melodious 
naivety of the genuine early morning attitude of English Poesy 
toward Christmas. 





THE ECLIPSE OF SERIOUSNESS IN CON- 
TEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





Se peta | ohas, unfortunately, come to be considered an imperti- 
a wm ence on the part of writers to put into their work that 
Pa = subtle element of native thought that demands thought 

in the readers. The craving for any paltry and tem- 

porary distraction from the grim game of gain and competition for 
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bare life on the physical plane, which so completely overshadow 
the gains of mind in science and philosophy, has found but too 
ready a response among those who claim the superiority of the 
craft of fiction over the literature of imagination and logic and 
insight into reality. 

The literature of thought is the hobby of a few old-fashioned 
collectors, and the delusion of a few unpractical wits; but the bulk 
of the literature of our day, which pays the printers and publishers, 
is unmeaning stuff, and is imbued with the grossness of conformity 
to all sorts of popular superstitions. In bulk we have enough 
literature in all conscience, but we have few men of letters, whose 
printed pages are their actions in a world of turmoil. But the 
books which are not minds, after the mechanism of their authors’ 
minds has run down forever, are not truly books at all. They 
are but mere print and paper. 

The fact is, the whole game of life and all the people contribute 
to the making and the message of the poet— all have their share 
in his passion, though they know it not. A merely mercantile, 
materialistic age, and people have no poetry of their own; and so 
the poets are nipped in the bud and perish forlorn, starved by the 
life about them. And it cannot be said too often, that no art can 
be made to serve the merely vulgar purposes of low, unintelligent 
amusement without losing its frg¢shness, its airiness, its spon- 
taneity, its inspiration and charm. The commercialization of 
modern literature in our English tongue has reduced nearly all 
our writing to an ingenious clamor of words — so much observation 
of trivial social appearances — so much clatter of steel—so much 
anguish of love — so much bloodshed — and no hint of the mystery 
and tragedy of life and thought, no hint of the relation of all this 
activity to the purposes of all life, to the haunting problems of 
God and destiny and human interdependence and obligation. 
There is no puff of a man’s soul in this light literature when you 
pick it up. It rings of the industrious mechanic; but it holds no 
turmoil of the questioning, hoping, baffled audacious human spirit. 
And the highest imagination should give us the core of man’s highest 
hopes and the deepest thoughts of all philosophies and sciences. 
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Is Ecclesiastes any less literature for holding the limits of our 
knowledge of God and what becomes of mind after death? But 
our successful practitioners in the trade of letters are all especially 
anxious to publish their contempt and abhorrence of thought; and 
so without any serious purpose our literature has actually lost the 
unquestioning, incurious awe of the illiterate. All are literate 
enough nowadays to read the journals and despise literature. The 
daily press stalks through the precious, flying, irreclaimable hours, 
in the cere-clothes of Thought. 

A few writers hold aloof from this scramble of a market 
morning in literature; but in general we are forced to admit that 
Science alone is true to its high ends, and holds and strives to 
extend the realm of intellect. It alone is not afraid of isolation. 
It alone is not traitorous to life to please the mob. It is a strange 
doctrine that the man of thought may only help the thoughtless 
by imitating the buzz in their heads. But this is only the same 
tyranny in literature which theology would fain exercise over the 
declarations of science. Fortunately the day has gone for this; 
but theology has a strong ally in the middleman in exercising a 
censorship over imaginative and speculative literature, and even 
poetry. 

The exaggerated appetite for novelty has inevitably created a 
conscious straining after originality, which has destroyed all genu- 
ineness of thought; and, as Ruskin has pointed out, the virtue of 
originality is not newness, but genuineness. When all the world 
struggles and competes in the market-place to say a new thing, the 
stalest thing any man can befog himself with is novelty. For great 
truths and great thoughts are not communicated like the itch. 
They come only in solitude, though not, perhaps, unbroken isola- 
tion. Let us have a wilderness—with an inn in a corner! 

Thus the popular taste has decreed that all literature, except 
a certain kind of gingery fiction, the recipe for which can be 
imparted in a night school, is deadly dull. 

And, by the way, it will interest many young persons to know 
that this important art is, I am credibly informed, taught by 
correspondence for a small fee by several distinguished men of 
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letters. Consequently, unless the literature of thought is soon 
printed at the public expense, it may not be long before it will 
completely die out of modern literature, as far as poetry and 
imaginative speculation are concerned, crushed out by the com- 
petition of the millions of extraordinary works of fiction, in which, 
for the most part, we get nothing but the bustling of the heroes of 
bar-rooms, or the twaddling of drawing-rooms. 

Perhaps this is, as some scientists insist, merely the debauch of 
the imagination of mankind before its complete extinction. The 
supremacy of science is already beginning to be felt in practical 
life, and in philosophical and religious discussion. It may be that 
the extinction of art and poetry, freely predicted in many quarters, 
will only require a millennium to take effect — and that is but a 
wink, as human thought moves. The escape for poetry and litera- 
ture, in general, from this fate, even after the lapse of the wink, is 
to weave the large uplifting conceptions afforded by science into 
its pictures of life and its fantasies. And we believe this will 
be the work of the greatest and most vital literature of the coming 
century. 

In the mean while, however, it is very discouraging how general 
is the opinion among the weighty judges of the critical cricketdom 
(and infallibility is their peculiar possession), that all literature 
which aims to be interesting must necessarily be synonymous with 
meaningless folly. The critics and the public (that is, the light 
literature public) are now devoted to two forms of literature, in 
which success and thought are arbitrarily divorced by the course 
of favor. The one is the blood and thunder romance, and the other 
is the fiction of etiquette, in which the unravelling of five o’clock 
tea triviality is raised to the foggy dignity of metaphysics. It has 
almost come to this: we find that if we want to read anything in 
contemporary literature which flatters us with the idea of com- 
pelling our own brains to rise to the occasion of reading, there is 
scarcely an author who can find a market for what we want outside 
the realm of science and its philosophy. But fantasy should hold 
the deepest things and dreams of knowledge. 

The old school of magnificent generalizers seems to have been 
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swept away, although it would be absurd to deny its services to 
science and to the propagation of knowledge. The fine imagina- 
tions that dealt with the whole drama of life and thought and wove 
speculation and fantasy together, are gone into exile. The bank- 
ruptcy of such wits is that there is no market forthem. The story, 
and the story that is nothing but a flimsy story altogether divorced 
from life, is the thing ; and so the finest imaginations are pinched 
and stunted, or else dry up in pride and barrenness. The majority 
of readers honestly believe that fiction alone is the region of 
imagination, —a fact which shows how little true literature and 
science have touched them. 

The discouraging fact that all literature outside of fiction has 
to be printed at the author’s expense, sums up the trials and temp- 
tations of the literary life at this present time. 

The fact that so little thought in that field of letters, in which 
grow the roses and poppies of intellect, gets into print, is commen- 
tary enough upon the inspiration and the aims of the crowd of 
industrious literary persons, and also upon the encouragements 
and rewards of those few writers who in our day are audacious 
enough to think for themselves on the real world outside of petty 
noisy fiction. But it does seem possible to the present writer to 
wed the freest fancy with thought; and I wonder some of our 
romancers do not hazard the experiment. But perhaps they are 
afraid to tax their readers’ dull wits, or perhaps they themselves 
are lacking in the true elements of imagination. At all events 
English fiction will never include thought until it ceases to hold 
the regard and allegiance of the “highly moral.” For there is no 
more wicked perversion of the facts of nature than the ideals and 
ethics of bourgeois respectability. 

If any writer has anything to say on the larger questions of life, 
he is damned as a visionary, a dreamer of old dreams wholly irrele- 
vant to the drama of life being played out at the moment. Only 
the frivolities of our day are legitimate in literature. Its tragedies 
are platitudes. But it does not alter the comic tragedy of life to 
call it by a new name — “ competition,” “supply and demand” — 
“ survival of the fittest.” 
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And yet in all our fiction the moving forces, the real mystery 
and dignity of life, are not touched. It is immoral to hint at such 
dangerous subjects. The thinker who fails to understand the deep 
and universal significance of Arabella’s love affairs and would deal 
with other themes, is ignominiously snuffed out with great and 
ancient names: as if the human race has grown so wise, or so 
foolish, as to abandon all those large speculations that lend dig- 
nity to human life and thought. And at the same time the writer 
of fiction is exhorted to stick closely to the old unreal world of 
stuffy romance, although all of us know the story in its different 
scenes by heart — for if he dares to treat of the drama of life as it 
is, he is damned as unwholesome and degenerate. The tragedy of 
reality is unwholesome. But in the real game of life we are as 
much waylaid by the wonder at life in the light of a grocer’s win- 
dow, when we lack the pence for tea and sugar, as we could pos- 
sibly be in the shadow of the pyramids by moonlight alone. 

Hence we are told that the essay and the older forms of prose 
are antiquated. Why? Is thought itself antiquated? It would 
be the most arrogant pessimism to declare such a thing, and we 
must ever hope that the aristocracy of thinkers will never cease to 
exist. Indeed an autocracy of intellect would be better than a 
Utopia of appetites. Aristotle and Plato could never invalidate 
the philosophy of Shakespeare’s fools; and so long as the ultimate 
mysteries of life and death remain unsolved, and the heritage of 
even the greatest of human wits continues as ever to be an irony 
that can only attain to certitude in the perversion of knowledge, 
every reasonable man will hazard his guess at truth. Only thus 
can he live the fullest, completest life and be master of himself. 
Discussion, if it does not and cannot bring us to any absolute 
knowledge, will at least give us some reasonable basis for our 
doubts —and that will logically prevent us from making any 
dogma of doubt. 

We are told, however, by those who hold uncompromisingly to 
the dogmas of orthodox positivism, that the meaning and purpose 
of life, and the destiny of the human race, is forever settled by 


divine revelation. We are also told that the divine revelation has 
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set a limit to the freedom of inquiry and discussion in these grave 
questions, and to seek the solution of the problems of life in life 
itself is wickedness. This accounts for the apathy of the many. 
Their minds are shut up in a Punch and Judy show explanation of 
the universe. Others, who pass their days untroubled by either 
doubts or convictions, in the most fatuous of bad activities, intel- 
lectually lost in the absorption of toys, tell us that the great and 
stirring questions of life are silly in the eyes of “ practical” men, 
and that we should only concern ourselves with what are generally 
held to be the practical and amusing aspects of every-day life. 
They do not understand that to the sane mind these questions are 
daily suggested at every turn by the phenomena of social life and 
of Nature. One would half believe to hear these people talk that 
they knew nothing of birth or death. 

As Schopenhauer has said, “The thought of death is the 
inspiration of all philosophy.” The dullest clod with an empty 
belly is face to face with the crux of life. For what are we here, 
whence, and whither are we bound? And as Renan says: “ The 
dignity of man does not require that we should be able to give 
these questions a definite answer; it does, however, demand that 
we should not be indifferent to them.” 

The eternal problems of life and mind, though they may fall 
into contempt in a grossly materialistic time like the present, must 
always attract and fascinate the imaginations of all thinking men. 
Strangely enough, in a time of scepticism and incredulity in the 
dignity of social and human life, we see a revival of the black arts. 
If numbers count, it is flat blasphemy to scout magic. Common 
sense cannot bring itself to conceive that the articulate intellect 
was intended for anything but money-making; but it finds assur- 
ance of God and Spirit and immortality in table-rapping. But the 
grandeur of the cosmic game, in which God is most clearly made 
manifest, is forgotten in the bustle of marketing. It is true 
enough that a certain elusiveness will persist, that pure reason 
and natural science do not lead us to any final certainty. It is 
this fact which makes the Calvinistic dogma of damnation by fore- 
ordination such a villanous and grotesque presumption of human 
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wits. But to prevent hot-headed believers in other interpretations 
of this patchwork poetry of revelation from imagining that this 
ends the argument, because we have confessed that science will 
never reveal God, we hasten to add that there is nothing in their 
interpretation of the revelation, which, in the light of criticism, is 
any more conclusive. In Job we find these words, and we have 
immense respect for this old mythological poet — “ Touching the 
Almighty, we cannot find Him out.” 

This trinity of why, wherefore, and whither, warily confronts 
every one of us at different periods during our lives. It may be 
temporarily crowded into the background of letters, by the crav- 
ing for excitement and simple distraction, but it alone is the inspi- 
ration of all true and permanent literature. But the literature that 
is made to fill the demands of the market-place does not, for obvi- 
ous reasons, completely mirror all the forces in life and thought of 
the time. It shows a strange lack of the faculty of common obser- 
vation, and common apprehension of the elements of sorrow and 
tragedy in the lives around us. 

The keenest miseries of the majority of men and women, after 


‘all, are not the denial of the mere appetites, but the pangs of un- 


satisfied love, disappointed ambition, intellectual activity and per- 
ception stultified into a perpetual torture by lack of opportunities 
of culture and development, the stirring impulse to discover and 
declare the truth in a world of error and superstition, smiled away 
for the necessity of earning a little bread, or it may be, simply 
insatiate greed, starved to death, upon a pittance. In a word, 
they appertain to the psychic identity and not to the purely ani- 
mal life of the body. These ills, from the nature of the mind, 
weigh more heavily upon all men who have reached an intellectual 
consciousness than the discomforts of a narrow physical subsist- 
ence; although in an extremity the stomach swallows up all tor- 
tures in its own grim primal claims. The one question of material 
prosperity obtains such a disproportionate importance in men’s 
minds, because they are continually endeavoring in the game of 
competition to attain material good in order to command these 
ideal ends. But the struggle, for the majority, is so protracted, 
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that usually the vague ideal good becomes obscured and confused 
with the mere means, and finally lost and swallowed up in it. 

Moreover our whole system of education is corrupted with base 
ideals. Only very strong minds can survive its pinch and impress, 
and evolve moral conceptions. It does not fit men for moral life 
and development, but simply for some place in the economic chess- 
board. It does not free, but imprisons the mind. It is wholly 
innocent of any ethical influence, except the perverted influence 
of Mammon worship, and it absolves itself with a little perfunctory 
“religion.” Science alone seeks to declare the truth tous. But 
we must be cautious when we are introduced to the generalizations 
of science and philosophy, and their application to life. 

So the majority, even of the successful, play the game for coun- 
ters and not for prizes. Perhaps only the unthrifty in our topsy- 
turvy state can be audacious enough to play the game to have 
pleasure and profit of their winnings. This corruption of aims is 
common enough among those whose aims in the beginning are 
moral and even esthetic. Thus there is too often reason to 
suspect some moral cowardice in idealism. It is not always the 
abstraction of philosophy, but is more often the fearful wisdom 
that dare not speak the truth, and is too cowardly for honest cyni- 
cism. The poor, unfortunate perverted mercenaries of letters and 
the pulpit are legion. Independence of mind should be pictured 
aloft upon a monument of meal bags. 

In literature the most hopeless mediocrities are fearful of blun- 
dering into some original, honest thought; and keeping their eye 
so cautiously on the Great Jove of modern literature, the illustri- 
ous obscure editor, they are all dull in precisely the same fashion, 
and blazon this one infallible fool’s folly. This is deplorable, for 
the only unforgivable sin of mediocrity is premeditation — compla- 
cent resignation coupled with greedy industry. As Lowell once 
wrote, “ Not failure, but low aim is crime.” 

It must not be thought from all this that we are among those 
grim materialists and utilitarians who affect to despise what is 
called “light literature.” That would be to class ourselves with 
the mob, which always affects a superiority over the poets, whose 
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thought revels in the world of imagination. On the contrary, we 
seek to maintain the dignity of light literature. Some of the 
finest, most human and eternally satisfactory books in our lan- 
guage belong to light literature. All who feel the fascination of 
beautiful thought enshrined in beautiful words, will always pray 
that literature may ever keep that fragrance, that subtle allure- 
ment of the elfin heart of the poet, which holds a solace for us 
when all our philosophy is gone. The greatest literature has 
always this guileless charm, this buoyancy, this lightness, because 
there is no taint of mere topicalness about it, the fads and fashions 
of its day never corrupted or swayed the insight of its creators, 
It holds the spiritual history of its authors, and that is why it 
convinces the reason when formal systems of thought fail to do so. 

The highest literature gives us all the Father Confessor we 
seek — orthodox believers or heretics. All is staled but the eternal 
questions. Up-to-date literature is so dreadfully antiquated in a 
week, without a shred of the charm of antiquity. The original 
writer leaves the frantic search for mere novelty to the paupers in 
imagination. As for himself, he has inherited a world of wonder, 
and need not depend upon the morning newspapers for the infec- 
tions of the hour. If a writer is only happy in a crowd of nod- 
ding heads, he should devote his days and nights to familiar records 
of ancient times, so that he may happily set the fashion for one 
season and win the wonder and envy of the world. The bitterness 
of the portion of the true man of letters is that his desire to ren- 
der the highest services cuts him off from the interests and sym- 
pathies of mankind; and genius, incredulous of its isolation, is 
perplexed, and is impatient to take the whole world to its heart. 
In the passion of its keen moral insight, it often loses its percep- 
tion of the arbitrary caste of Nature, and hungers for a miracle of 
understanding — and even genius cannot work miracles. 

The impenetrableness that increases with the simple literacy of 
the many, is a serious defect of insight. While there is plenty of 
poetry in common life, there is none in the literature that fulfils 
the ideals and demands of common heads. 

It is said that disappointed poets turn critics for spite. That 
may be; but I have a theory that fine fantastic humorists, thrown 
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neck and crop out of all the markets of literature, turn mere 
novelists for revenge. 

There will always, however, be a potent fascination about the 
rare mythical readers, although, unfortunately for the prosperity of 
authorship, they are mostly book-borrowers and beggars, and not 
buyers, on account of the fatal lack of pence. Such readers are 
much rarer than writers. It takes intellect to read with a fine dis- 
crimination, whereas in the writing trade intellect is a distinct 
detriment. Every one can learn the knack of writing in some 
fashion or other; and so long as one avoids art and thought, 
one can hope to find good-hearted “middlemen” and a million 
readers. But the art and science of reading is the gift that makes 
appreciation so much more subtle and difficult to understand and 
appraise than even actual achievement. 

It is almost safe to say that all permanent literature was written 
in the first place for two or three quick, generous critical heads. 
And some of it is in more or less general circulation through the 
infection of authority. To such delightful readers the insoluble 
perplexities of life are no intolerable weariness to be put aside in 
horror, but the most fascinating employment to which the intellect 
can lend itself. Such readers know, — 

‘** How charming is divine philosophy, — 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
Strung with his golden hair.” 


To sum up the consequences in the intellectual world most 
obviously due to the thriving condition of the mere “ trade of 
letters,” we can put the matter into one charitable generaliza- 
tion —from which every reader and every writer can make his 
own exceptions. (The writer has at least ove exception — per- 
haps a score of others in his own mind.) There is indubitably 
enough sincerity in the seriousness with which the writers of our 
day regard themselves and their aims ; but the serious purposes 
of literature are forgotten in the eager contest for the market. 
Our literature has plenty of sobriety, but it lacks seriousness of 


intention and scope and spirit. 
Walter Blackburn Harte. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN NOVELIST. 


seegrii fathers in English literature were not a little given 
to writing books which they called “anatomies.” 
Thomas Nash, for example, wrote an ‘ Anatomy of 
Absurdities,’ and Stubbes an ‘Anatomy of Abuses.’ 
Greene, the novelist, entitled one of his romances ‘ Arbasto, the 
Anatomy of Fortune.’ The most famous book which bears a title 
of this kind is the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy, by Robert Burton. 
It is notable, first, for its inordinate length ; second, for its reada- 
bleness, considering the length and the depth of it; third, for its 
prodigal and barbaric display of learning ; and last, because it is 
said to have had the effect of making the most indolent man of 
letters of the eighteenth century get up betimes in the morning. 
Why Dr. Johnson needed to get up in order to read the ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy’ will always be an enigma to some. Perhaps he 
did not get up. Perhaps he merely sat up and reached for the 
book, which would have been placed conveniently near the bed. 
For the virtue of the act resided in the circumstance of his being 
awake and reading a good book two hours ahead of his wonted 
time for beginning his day. If he colored his remark so as to 
make us think he got up and dressed before reading, he may be 
forgiven. It was innocently spoken. Just as a man who lives in 
one room will somehow involuntarily fall into the habit of speaking 
of that one room in the plural, so the Doctor added a touch which 
would render him heroic in the eyes of those who knew him. I 
should like a pictorial book-plate representing Dr. Johnson, in gown 
and nightcap, sitting up in bed reading the ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ with Hodge, the cat, curled up contentedly at his feet. 

It would be interesting to know whether Johnson ever read, in 
bed or out, a book called ‘ Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit.’ It was 
published in the spring of 1579 by Gabriel Cawood, “ dwelling in 
Paules Churchyard,” and was followed one year later by a second 
part, ‘ Euphues and his England.’ These books were the work of 
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John Lyly, a young Oxford Master of Arts. According to the 
easy orthography of that time, (if the word orthography may be 
applied to a practice by virtue of which every man spelled as 
seemed right in his own eyes,) Lyly’s name is found in at least 
six forms: Lilye, Lylie, Lilly, Lyllie, Lyly, and Lylly. Remem- 
bering the willingness of z and y to bear one another’s burdens, 
we may still exclaim, with Dr. Ingleby, “ Great is the mystery of 
archaic spelling!” Great indeed when a man sometimes had 
more suits of letters to his name than suits of clothes to his back. 
That the name of this young author was pronounced as was the 
name of the flower, lily, seems the obvious inference from Henry 
Upchear’s verses, which contain punning allusions to Lyly and 
Robert Greene: — 


“ Of all the flowers a Lillie once I lov’d 
Whose laboring beautie brancht itself abroad,” etc. 


Original editions of the ‘Anatomy of Wit’ and its fellow are 
very rare. Probably there is not a copy of either book in the 
United States. This statement is ventured in good faith, and may 
have the effect of bringing to light a hitherto neglected copy. 
Strange it is that princely collectors of yore appear not to have 
cared for ‘Euphues.’ Surely one would not venture to affirm that 
John, Duke of Roxburghe, might not have had it if he had wanted 
it. The book is not to be found in his sale catalogue; he had 
Lyly’s plays in quarto, seven of them each marked “ rare,” and he 
had two copies of a well-known book called ‘ Euphues Golden Lega- 
cie,’ written by Thomas Nash. The Perkins Sale catalogue shows 
neither of Lyly’s novels. List after list of the spoils of mighty book- 
hunters has only a blank where the ‘ Anatomy of Wit’ ought to 
be. From this we may argue great scarcity, or great indifference, 
or both. In the compact little reprint made by Professor Arber 





1 The writer of this paper once sent to that fine scholar and gracious gentleman, Prof. Edward 
Arber, to inquire whether in his opinion one might hope to buy at a modest price a copy of either the 
first or the second part of ‘ Euphues.’ Professor Arber’s reply was amusingly emphatic: ‘* You might as 
well try to purchase one of Mahomet’s old slippers.’? But in July of this year there were four copies of 
this old novel on sale at one New York bookstore. One of the copies was of great beauty, consisting of the 
two parts of the story bound up together in a really sumptuous fashion. The price was not large as prices 
of such books go, but on the other hand “’a was not small.” 
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one may read this moral tale, which was fashionable when Shake- 
speare was a youth of sixteen. For convenience it will be ad- 
visable to speak of it as a single work in two parts, for such it 
practically is. 

To pronounce upon this romance is noteasy. We read a dozen 
or two of pages, and say, “‘ This is very fantastical humours.” We 
read further, and are tempted to follow Sir Hugh to the extent of 
declaring, ‘‘ This is lunatics.” One may venture the not profound 
remark that it takes all sorts of books to make a literature. 
‘Euphues’ is one of the books that would prompt to that very 
remark. For he who first said that it takes all sorts of people to 
make a world was markedly impressed with the differences between 
those people and himself. He had in mind eccentric folk, types 
which deviate from the normal and the sane. So ‘Euphues’ is a 
very Malvolio among books, cross-gartered and wreathed as to its 
countenance with set smiles. The curious in literary history will 
always enjoy such a production. The verdict of that part of the 
reading world which keeps a book alive by calling for fresh copies 
of it after the old copies are worn out is against ‘Euphues.’ It 
had a vivacious existence between 1579 and 1636, and then went 
into a literary retirement lasting two hundred and thirty-six years. 
When it again came before the public it was introduced as “a 
great bibliographical rarity.” Its fatal old-fashionedness hangs 
like a millstone about its neck. In the poems of Chaucer and 
the dramas of Shakespeare are a thousand touches which make the 
reader feel that Chaucer and Shakespeare are his contemporaries, 
that they have written in his own time, and published but yester- 
day. Read ‘ Euphues,’ and you will say to yourself, “That book 
must have been written three hundred years ago, and it looks its 
age.” Yet it has its virtues. One may not say of it, as Johnson 
said of the ‘ Rehearsal,’ that it “has not wit enough to keep it 
sweet.” Neither may he, upon second thought, conclude that “it 
has not vitality enough to preserve it from putrefaction.” It has 
indeed a bottom of good sense; and so had Malvolio. It is filled 
from end to beginning with wit, or with what passed for wit 
among many readers of that day. Often the wit is of a tawdry 
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and spectacular sort, — mere verbal wit, the use of a given word 
not because it is the best word, the most fitting word, but because 
the author wants a word beginning with the letter G, or the letter 
M, or the letter F, as the case may be. On the second page of 
Greene’s ‘Arbasto’ is this sentence: “He did not so much as 
vouchsafe to give an eare to my parle, or an eye to my person.” 
Greene learned this trick from Lyly, who was a master of the art. 
The sentence represents one of the common forms in ‘ Euphues,’ 
such as this: “ To the stomach guatted with dainties all delicates 
seem gueasic.’ Sometimes the balance is preserved by three 
words ona side. For example, the companions whom Euphues 
found in Naples practised arts “ whereby they might either soake 
his purse to reape commodotie, or sooth his person to winne credite.” 
Other illustrations are these: I can neither “ remember our mtser- 
tes without griefe, nor redresse our mishaps without grones.” “If 
the wasting of our money might not dehort us, yet the wounding of 
our mindes should deterre us.” This next sentence, with its com- 
bination of K sounds, clatters like a pair of castanets: “ Though 
Curio bee as hot as a toast, yet Euphues is as cold as a clocke, 
though hee bee a cocke of the game, yet Euphues is content to 
bee craven and crye creake.” 

Excess of alliteration is the most obvious feature of Lyly’s 
style. That style has been carefully analyzed by those who are 
learned in such things. The study is interesting, with its talk of 
alliteration and transverse alliteration, antithesis, climax, and asso- 
nance. In truth, one does not know which to admire the more, 
the ingenuity of the man who constructed the book, or the ingenu- 
ity of the scholars who have explained how he did it. Between 
Lyly on the one hand, and the grammarians on the other, the 
reader is almost tempted to ask if this be literature or mathemat- 
ics. Whether Lyly got his style from Pettie or Guevara is an 
important question, but he made it emphatically his own, and it 
will never be called by any other name than Euphuism, The mak- 
ing of a book on this plan is largely the result of astonishing men- 
tal gymnastics. It commands respect in no small degree, because 
Lyly was able to keep it up so long. To walk from New York to 
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Albany, as did the venerable Weston not so very long since, is a 
great test of human endurance. But walking is the employment 
of one’s legs and body in God’s appointed way of getting over the 
ground. Suppose a man were to undertake to hop on one leg from 
New York to Albany, the utility or the zsthetic value of the per- 
formance would be less obvious. The most successful artist in 
hopping could hardly expect applause from the right-minded. He 
would excite attention because he was able to hop so far, and not 
because he was the exponent of a praiseworthy method of loco- 
motion. Lyly gained eminence by doing to a greater extent than 
any man a thing that was not worth doing at all. One is more 
astonished at Lyly’s power of endurance as author, than at his own 
power of endurance as reader. For the volume is actually reada- 
ble even at this day. Did Lyly not grow wearied of perpetually 
riding these alliterative trick-ponies ? Apparently not. The book 
is “executed” with a vivacity, a dash, a “go,” that will captivate 
any reader who is willing to meet the author halfway. ‘ Euphues’ 
became the rage, and its literary style the fashion. How or why 
must be left to him to explain who can tell why sleeves grow small 
and then grow big, why skirts are at one time only two and a half 
yards around and at another time five and a half or eight yards 
around. An Elizabethan gentleman might be too poor to dress 
well, but he would squander his last penny in getting his ruff 
starched. Lyly’s style bristles with extravagances of the starched 
ruff sort, which only serve to call attention to the intellectual 
deficiencies in the matter of doublet and hose. 

Of plot or story there is but little. The hero, Euphues, who 
gives the title to the romance, is a young, clever, and rich Athe- 
nian. He visits Naples, where his money and wit attract many to 
his side. By his careless, pleasure-seeking mode of life he wakens 
the fatherly interest of a wise old gentleman, Eubulus, who calls 
upon him to warn him of his danger. The conversation between 
the two is the first and not the least amusing illustration of the 
courtly verbal fencing with which the book is filled. The advice 
of the old man only provokes Euphues into making the sophistical 
plea that his style of living is right because Nature prompts him 
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to it; and he leaves Eubulus “in a great quandary” and in tears. 
Nevertheless, the old gentleman has the righteous energy which 
prompts him to say to the departing Euphues, already out of hear- 
ing, “ Seeing thou wilt not buy counsel at the first hand good 
cheap, thou shalt buy repentance at the second hand, at such un- 
reasonable rate, that thou wilt curse thy hard pennyworth, and ban 
thy hard heart.” Euphues takes to himself a new sworn brother, 
one Philautus, who carries him to visit his lady love, Lucilla. 
Lucilla is rude at first, but becomes enamoured of Euphbues’s con- 
versational power, and finally of himself. In fact, she unceremo- 
niously throws over her former lover, and tells her father that she 
will either marry Euphues or else lead apes in hell. This causes a 
break in the friendship between Euphues and Philautus, and there 
is an exchange of formidably worded letters, in which Philautus 
reminds Euphues that all Greeks are liars, and Euphues quotes 
Euripides to the effect that all is lawful in love. Lucilla, who is 
fickle, suddenly dismisses her new cavalier for yet a third, while 
Euphues and Philautus, in the light of their common misfortune, 
fall upon each other’s necks and are reconciled. Both profess 
themselves to have been fools, while Euphues, as the greater and 
more recent fool, composes a pamphlet against love. This he calls 
a “ cooling-card.” It is addressed primarily to Philautus, but con- 
tains general advice for “all fond lovers.” Euphues’s own cure 
was radical, for he says, ‘“ Now dol give a farewell to the world, 
meaning rather to macerate myself with melancholy, than pine in 
folly, rather choosing to die in my study amidst my books than to 
court it in Italy in the company of ladies.” He returns to Athens, 
applies himself to the study of philosophy, becomes public reader 
in the University, and, as crowning evidence that he has finished 
sowing his wild oats, produces three volumes of lectures. Realiz- 
ing how much of his own youth has been wasted, he writes a 
pamphlet on the education of the young, a dialogue with an atheist, 
and these, with a bundle of letters, make up the first part of the 
‘Anatomy of Wit.’ From one of the letters we learn that Lucilla 
was as frail as she was beautiful, and that she died in evil report. 
The story, including the diatribe against love, is about as long as 
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‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ It begins as a romance and ends as a 
sermon. 

The continuation of the novel, ‘Euphues and his England,’ is a 
little over a third longer than Part One. The two friends carry out 
their project of visiting England. After a wearisome voyage they 
reach Dover, view the cliffs and the castle, and then proceed to 
Canterbury. Between Canterbury and London they stop for a 
while with a “ comely olde gentleman,” Fidus, who keeps bees and 
tells good stories. He also gives sound advice as to the way in 
which strangers should conduct themselves. A lively bit of writ- 
ing is the account which Fidus gives of his commonwealth of bees. 
It is not according to Lubbock, but is none the less amusing. In 
London the two travellers become favorites at the court. Philau- 
tus falls in love, to the great annoyance of Euphues, who argues 
mightily with him against such folly. The two gentlemen expend 
vast resources of stationery and language upon the subject. They 
quarrel violently, and Euphues becomes so irritated that he must 
needs go and rent new lodgings, “ which by good friends he quickly 
got, and there fell to his Pater noster, where awhile,” says Lyly 
innocently, “I will not trouble him in his prayers.” They are 
reconciled later, and Philautus obtains permission to love; but he 
has discovered in the mean time that the lady will not have him. 
The account of his passion, how it ‘ boiled and bubbled,” of his 
visit to the soothsayer to purchase love charms, his stately decla- 
mations to Camilla and her elaborate replies to him, of his love 
letter concealed in a pomegranate, and her answer stitched into a 
copy of Petrarch,— is all very amusing reading, much more so 
than that dreary love-making between Pyrocles and Philoclea, or 
between any other pair of the many exceedingly tiresome folk in 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia.’ Grant that it is deliciously absurd. It is not 
to be supposed that a clever eighteen year old girl, replying to a 
declaration of love, will talk in the language of a trained nurse, 
and say: “Green sores are to be dressed roughly lest they fester, 
tettars are to be drawn in the beginning lest they spread, Ring- 
worms to be anointed when they first appear lest they compass 
the whole body, and the assaults of love to be beaten back at the 
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first siege lest they undermine at the second.’ Was ever suitor 
in this fashion rejected! It makes one think of some of the 
passages in the ‘History of John Buncle, where the hero pours 
out a torrent of passionate phrases, and the “ glorious” Miss Noel, 
in reply, begs that they may take up some rational topic of conver- 
sation; for example, what is 4zs view of that opinion which 
ascribes ‘‘ primzevity and sacred prerogatives” to the Hebrew 
language. 

But Philautus does not break his heart over Camilla’s rejection. 
He is consoled with the love of another fair maiden, marries her, 
and settles in England. Euphues goes back to Athens, and pres- 
ently retires to the country, where he follows the calling of one 
whose profession is melancholy. Like most hermits of culture, he 
leaves his address with his banker. We assume this, for he was 
very rich: it is not difficult to be a hermit on alarge income. The 
book closes with a section called ‘Euphues Glasse for Europe,’ a 
thirty-page panegyric on England and the Queen. 

They say that this novel was very popular, and certain causes 
of its popularity are not difficult to come at. A large measure of 
the success that Euphues had is due to the commonplaceness of 
its observations. It abounds in proverbs and copy-book wisdom. 
In this respect it is as homely as an almanac. John Lyly hada 
great store of “miscellany thoughts,’ and he cheerfully parted 
with them. His book succeeded as Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy’ and Watt’s ‘On the Mind’ succeeded. People believed that 
they were getting ideas, and people like what they suppose to be 
ideas if no great effort is required in the getting of them. It is 
astonishing how often the world needs to be advised of the brevity 
of time. Yet every person who can wade in the shallows of his 
own mind and not wet his shoe-tops finds a sweet melancholy and 
a stimulating freshness in the thought that time is short. John 
Lyly said, ‘‘ There is nothing more swifter than time, nothing more 
sweeter,” — and countless Elizabethan gentlemen and ladies un- 
derscored that sentence, or transferred it to their commonplace- 
books, — if they had such painful aids to culture, — and were 
comforted and edified by the discovery that brilliant John Lyly had 
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made. This glib command of the matter-of-course, with a ready 
use of the proverb and the “old said saw,” is a marked character- 
istic of the work. It emphasizes the youth of its author. We 
learn what could not have been new even in 1579, that “in misery 
it is a great comfort to have a companion” ; that “a new broom 
sweepeth clean”; that “delays breed dangers”; that “ nothing is 
so perilous as procrastination”; that ‘a burnt child dreadeth the 
fire”; that it is well not to make comparisons “ lest comparisons 
should seem odious”; that “it is too late to shut the stable door 
when the steed is stolen”; that “ many things fall between the 
cup and the lip”; and that “ marriages are made in heaven, though 
consummated on earth.” With these old friends come others, not 
altogether familiar of countenance, and quaintly archaic in their 
dress: “It must be a wily mouse that shall breed in the cat’s 
ear”; “It is a mad hare that will be caught with a tabor, and a 
foolish bird that stayeth the laying salt on her tail, and a blind 
goose that cometh to the fox’s sermon.” Lyly would sometimes 
translate a proverb; he does not tell us that fine words butter no 
parsnips, but says, “ Fair words fat few,’ — which is delightfully 
alliterative, but hardly to be accounted an improvement. Expres- 
sions that are surprisingly modern turn up now and then. One 
American street urchin taunts another by telling him that he 
does n’t know enough to come in when it rains. The saying is at 
least three hundred years old, for Lyly says, in a dyspeptic 
moment, ‘“‘So much wit is sufficient for a woman as when she is 
in the rain can warn her to come out of it.” 

Another cause of the popularity of ‘Euphues’ is its sermoniz- 
ing. The world loves to hear good advice. The world is not 
nervously anxious to follow the advice, but it understands the 
edification that comes by preaching. With many persons, to have 
heard a sermon is almost equivalent to having practised the vir- 
tues taught in the sermon. Churches are generally accepted as 
evidences of civilization. A man who is exploiting the interests 
of a new Western town will invariably tell you that it has so 
many churches. Also, an opera-house. The English world above 
all other worlds loves to hear good advice. England is the nat- 
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ural home of the sermon. Jusserand notes, almost with wonder, 
that in the annual statistics of the London publishers the highest 
numbers indicate the output of sermons and theological works. 
Then come novels. John Lyly was ingenious ; he combined good 
advice and story-telling. Not skilfully, hiding the sermon amid 
lively talk and adventure, but blazoning the fact that he was going 
to moralize as long as he would. He shows no timidity, even 
declares upon one of his titlepages that in this volume “there is 
small offence by lightness given to the wise, and less occasion of 
looseness proffered to the wanton.” Such courage in this day 
would be apt seriously to injure the sale of a novel. Did not 
Ruskin declare that Miss Edgeworth had made virtue so obnoxious 
that since her time one hardly dared express the slightest bias 
in favor of the Ten Commandments? Lyly knew the public for 
which he acted as literary caterer. They liked sermons and 
sermons they should have. Nearly every character in the book 
preaches, and Euphues is the most gifted of them all. Even that 
old gentleman of Naples who came first to Euphues because his 
heart bled to see so noble a youth given to loose living has the 
tables turned upon him, for Euphues preaches to the preacher upon 
the sovereign duty of resignation to the will of God. 

A noteworthy characteristic is the frequency of Lyly’s classical 
allusions, If the only definition of pedantry be “vain and osten- 
tatious display of learning,” I question if we may dismiss Lyly’s 
wealth of classical lore with the word pedantry. He was fresh 
from his university life. If he studied at all when he was at 
Oxford, he must have studied Latin and Greek, for after these 
literatures little else was studied. Young men and their staid 
tutors were compelled to know ancient history and mythology. 
Like Heine, they may have taken a “ real delight in the mob of 
gods and goddesses who ran so jolly naked about the world.” In 
the first three pages of the ‘ Anatomy of Wit’ there are twenty 
classical names, ten of them coupled each with an allusion. No- 
body begins a speech without a reference of this nature within 
calling distance. Euphues and Philautus fill their talk with evi- 
dences of a classical training. The ladies are provided with apt 
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remarks drawn from the experiences of Helen, of Cornelia, of 
Venus, of Diana, and Vesta. Even the master of the ship which 
conveyed Euphues from Naples to England declaims about Ulysses 
and Julius Czsar. This naturally destroys all dramatic effect. 
Everybody speaks Euphuism, though classical allusion alone is 
not essentially Euphuistic. John Lyly would be the last man to 
merit any portion of that fine praise bestowed by Hazlitt upon 
Shakespeare when he said that Shakespeare’s genius “ consisted 
in the faculty of transforming himself at will into whatever he 
chose.” Lyly’s genius is the opposite of this; it consisted in the 
faculty of transforming everybody into a reduplication of himself. 
There is no change in style when the narrative parts end and the 
dialogue begins. All the persons of the drama utter one strange 
tongue. They are no better than the characters in a Punch and 
Judy show, where one concealed manipulator furnishes voice for 
each of the figures. But in Lyly’s novel there is not even an 
attempt at the most rudimentary ventriloquism. 

What makes the book still less a reflection of life is that the 
speakers indulge in interminably long harangues. No man (unless 
he were a Coleridge) would be tolerated who talked in society at 
such inordinate length. When the characters can’t talk to one 
another they retire to their chambers and declaim to themselves, 
They polish their language with the same care, open the classical 
dictionary, and have at themselves in good set terms. Philautus, 
inflamed with love of Camilla, goes to his room and pronounces 
a ten-minute discourse on the pangs of love, having only himself 
for auditor. They are amazingly patient under the verbai inflictions 
of one another. Euphues, angry with Philautus for having allowed 
himself to fall in love, takes him to task in a single speech con- 
taining four thousand words. If Lyly had set out with the end 
in view of constructing a story by putting into it alone “what is 
not life,” his product would have been what we find it now. One 
could easily believe the whole affair to have been intended for 
a tremendous joke were it not that the tone is so serious. We 
are accustomed to think of youth as light-hearted: but look at a 


serious child, — there is nothing more serious in the world. Lyly 
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was twenty-six years when he first published. Much of the seri- 
ousness in his romance is the burden of twenty-six years’ experi- 
ence of life, a burden greater perhaps than he ever afterward 
carried. 

Being, as we take it, an unmarried man, Lyly gives directions 
for managing a wife. He believes in the wholesome doctrine that 
a man should select his own wife. ‘‘ Made marriages by friends ” 
are dangerous. “I had as lief another should take measure by 
his back of my apparel as appoint what wife I shall have by his 
mind.” He prefers in a wife ‘ beauty before riches, and virtue be- 
fore blood.” He holds to the radical English doctrine of wifely 
submission, there is no swerving from the position that the man is 
the woman’s “ earthly master,”! but in taming a wife no violence 
is to be employed. Wives are to be subdued with kindness, “ If 
their husbands with great threatenings, with jars, with brawls, 
seek to make them tractable, or bend their knees, the more stiff 
they make them in the joints, the oftener they go about by force 
to rule them, the more froward they find them; but using mild 
words, gentle persuasions, familiar counsel, entreaty, submission, 
they shall not only make them to bow their knees, but to hold up 
their hands, not only cause them to honor them, but to stand in 
awe of them.” By such methods will that supremest good of an 
English home be brought about, namely, that the wife shall stand 
in awe of her husband. 

The young author admits that some wives have the domineer- 
ing instinct, and that way danger lies. A man must look out for 
himself. If he is not to make a slave of his wife, he is also not to 
be too submissive, “ that will cause her to disdain thee.” More- 
over, he must have an eye to the expenditure. She may keep the 
keys, but he will control the pocket-book. The model wife in 
Ecclesiastes had greater privileges; she could not only consider a 
piece of ground, but she could buy it if she liked it. Not so this 
well-trained wife of Lyly’s novel. “Let all the keys hang at her 
girdle, but the purse at thine, so shalt thou know what thou 





1 Lady Burton’s Dedication of her husband’s biography, — ‘* To my earthly master,” etc. 
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dost spend, and how she can spare.” But in setting forth his 
theory for being happy though married, Lyly, methinks, preaches 
a dangerous doctrine in this respect: he hints at the possibility of 
a man’s wanting, in vulgar parlance, to go on a spree, expresses no 
question as to the propriety of his so doing, but says that if a man 
does \et himself loose in this fashion his wife must not know it. 
“Imitate the kings of Persia, who when they were given to riot 
kept no company with their wives, but when they used good order 
had their queens even at the table.” In short, the wife was to du- 
plicate the moods of her husband. ‘“ Thou must be a glass to thy 
wife for in thy face must she see her own, for if when thou laugh- 
est she weep, when thou mournest she giggle, the one is a manifest 
sign she delighteth in others, the other a token she despiseth thee.” 
John Lyly was a wise youth. He struck the keynote of the mode 
in which most incompatible marriages are played when he said 
that it was a bad sign if one’s wife giggled when one was disposed 
to be melancholy. 

An interesting study is the author's attitude toward foreign 
travel. It would appear to have been the fashion of the time to 
indulge in much invective against foreign travel, but nevertheless 
—totravel. Many men believed with young Valentine that “home 
keeping youth have ever homely wits,” while others were rather of 
Ascham’s mind when he said, “I was once in Italy, but I thank 
God my stay there was only nine days.” Lyly came of a nation of 
travellers. Then as now it was true that there was no accessible 
spot of the globe upon which the Englishman had not set his foot. 
Nomadic England went abroad ; sedentary England stayed at home 
to rail at him for so doing. Aside from that prejudice which 
declared that all foreigners were fools, there was a well-founded 
objection to the sort of travelling usually described as seeing the 
world. Young men went upon the Continent to see questionable 
forms of pleasure, perhaps to practise them. Whether justly or 
not, common report named Italy as the higher school of pleasurable 
vices, and Naples as the city where one’s doctorate was to be ob- 
tained. Gluttony and licentiousness are the sins of Naples. Eubu- 
lus tells Euphues that in that city are those who “sleep with meat 
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in their mouths, with sin in their hearts, and with shame in their 
houses.” There is no limit to the inconveniences of travelling. 
‘Thou must have the back of an ass to bear all, and the snout of a 
swine to say nothing. . . . Travellers must sleep with their eyes 
open lest they be slain in their beds, and wake with their eyes 
shut lest they be suspected by their looks.” Journeys by the fire- 
side are better. ‘If thou covet to travel strange countries, search 
the maps, there shalt thou see much with great pleasure and small 
pains, if to be conversant in all courts, read histories, where thou 
shalt understand both what the men have been and what their 
manners are, and methinketh there must be much delight where 
there is no danger.” Perhaps Lyly intended to condemn travelling 
with character unformed. A boy returned with more vices than 
he went forth with pence, and was able to sin both by experience 
and authority. Lest he should be thought to speak with uncertain 
voice upon this matter Lyly gives Euphues a story to tell in which 
the chief character describes the effect of travelling upon himself. 
“There was no crime so barbarous, no murder so bloody, no oath 
so blasphemous, no vice so execrable, but that I could readily re- 
cite where I learned it, and by rote repeat the peculiar crime of 
every particular country, city, town, village, house, or chamber.” 
Here, indeed, is no lack of plain speech. 

In the section called ‘Euphues and his Ephcebus’ twenty-nine 
pages are devoted to the question of the education of youth. It is 
largely taken from Plutarch. Some of the points are these: that a 
mother shall herself nurse her child, that the child shall be early 
framed to manners, “ for as the steele is imprinted in the soft waxe, 
so learning is engraven in ye minde of an young Impe.” He is 
not to hear “ fonde fables or filthy tales.” He is to learn to pro- 
nounce distinctly and to be kept from “ barbarous talk,” that is, no 
dialect and no slang. He is to become expert in martial affairs, in 
shooting and darting, and he must hunt and hawk for his “ honest 
recreation.” If he will not study, he is not to be “scourged with 
stripes, but threatened with words, not dulled with blows, like ser- 
vants, the which, the more they are beaten the better they bear it, 
and the less they care for it.” In taking this position Lyly is said 
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to be only following Ascham. Ascham was not the first in his own 
time to preach such doctrine. Forty years before the publication 
of ‘ The Schoolmaster,’ Sir Thomas Elyot, in his book called ‘ The 
Governour,’ raised his voice against the barbarity of teachers “ by 
whom the wits of children be dulled,” — almost the very words of 
John Lyly. 

‘Euphues,’ besides being a treatise on love and education, is a 
sort of Tudor tract upon animated nature. Itshould be a source of 
joy unspeakable to the general reader if only for what it teaches him 
in the way of natural history. How much of what is most gravely 
stated here did John Lyly actually believe? It is easy to grant so 
orthodox a statement of physical fact as that “the Sunne doth 
harden the durte, and melte the waxe”; but ere the sentence be 
finished, the author calls upon us to believe that “ Perfumes doth 
refresh the Dove and kill the Betill.” The same reckless extrava- 
gance of remark is to be noted whenever bird, beast, or reptile is 
mentioned. The crocodile of Shakespeare’s time must have been 
a very contortionist among beasts, for, says Lyly, “when one 
approcheth neere unto him, [he] gathereth up himselfe into the 
roundnesse of a ball, but running from him, stretcheth himselfe 
into the length of a tree.” Perhaps the fame of this creature’s 
powers grew in the transmission of the narrative from the banks 
of the Nile to the banks of the Thames. The ostrich was human 
in its vanity according to Lyly; men and women sometimes pull 
out their white hairs, but “the Estritch, that taketh the greatest 
pride in her feathers, picketh some of the worst out and burneth 
them.” Nay, more than that, being in “ great haste she pricketh 
none but hirselfe which causeth hir to runne when she would rest.” 
We shall presently expect to hear that ostriches wear boots by the 
straps of which they lift themselves over ten-foot woven-wire fences. 
But Lyly used the conventional natural history that was at hand, 
and troubled himself in no respect to inquire of its truth or falsity. 

There is yet another cause of the popularity of this book in its 
own time, which has been too little emphasized. It is that trumpet 
blast of patriotism with which the volume ends. We feel, as we 
read the thirty pages devoted to the praise of England and the 
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Queen, that this is right, fitting, artistic, and we hope that it is 
tolerably sincere. Flattery came easily to men in those days, and 
there was small hope of advancement for one who did not master 
the art. But there is a glow of earnestness in these paragraphs 
rather convincing to the sceptic. Nor would the book be complete 
without this eulogy. We have had everything else; a story for 
who wanted a story, theories upon the education of children, a body 
of mythological divinity, a discussion of methods of public speak- 
ing, advice for men who are about to marry, a theological spar- 
ring match, in which a man of straw is set up to be knocked down, 
and zs knocked down, a thousand illustrations of wit and curious 
reading, and now, as a thing that all men could understand, the 
author tells Englishmen of their own good fortune in being 
Englishmen, and is finely outspoken in his praise of what he calls 
“the blessed Island.” 

This is an old-fashioned vein, to be sure, — the ad captandum 
trick of a popular orator bent upon making a success. It is not 
looked upon in all places with approval. ‘“ Our unrivalled pros- 
perity”” was a phrase which greatly irritated Matthew Arnold. 
Here in America, are we not taught by a highly fastidious journal 
that we may be patriotic if we choose, but we must be careful how 
we let people knowit? We mustn’t make a fuss about it. We 
must n’t be blatant. The star-spangled banner on the public 
schools is at best a cheap and vulgar expression of patriotism. 
But somehow even this sort of patriotism goes with the people, and 
perhaps these instincts of the common folk are not entirely to be 
despised. Many a reader of ‘ Euphues,’ who cared but little for its 
elaborated style, who was not moved by its orthodoxy, who did n’t 
read books simply because they were fashionable, must have felt 
his pulse stirred by Lyly’s chant of England’s greatness. For 
Euphues is John Lyly, and John Lyly’s creed was substantially 
that of the well-known hero of a now forgotten comic opera, “ Iam 
an Englishman.” 

In the thin disguise of the chief character of his story the author 
describes the happy island, its brave gentlemen and rich merchants, 
its fair ladies and its noble Queen. The glories of London, which 
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he calls the storehouse and mart of all Europe, and the excellence 
of English universities, “ out of which do daily proceed men of great 
wisdom,” are alike celebrated. England’s material wealth in mines 
and quarries is amply set forth, also the fine qualities of the breed of 
cattle, and the virtues of English spaniels, hounds and mastiffs ; 
for these constitute a sort of good that all could appreciate. He is 
satirical at the expense of his countrymen’s dress, — “there is 
nothing in England more constant than the inconstancie of attire,” 
— but praises their silence and gravity at their meals. They have 
wise ministers in the court, and devout guardians of the true 
religion and of the church. ‘“ O thrice happy England, where such 
councillors are, where such people live, where such virtue springeth.” 

In the paragraphs relating to the Queen, Lyly grows positively 
eloquent. He praises her matchless beauty, her mercy, patience, 
and moderation, and emphasizes the fact of her virginity to a degree 
that would have satisfied the imperial votaress herself if but once 
she had considered her admirer’s words: “O fortunate England 
that hath such a Queen; ungratefull, if thou pray not for her; 
wicked, if thou do not love her; miserable, if thou lose her.” He 
calls down Heaven’s blessings upon her that she may be “tri- 
umphant in victories like the Palm tree, fruitful in her age like the 
Vine, in all ages prosperous, to all men gracious, in all places 
glorious: so that there be no end of her praise, until the end of 
all flesh.” 

With passages such as these, this interesting book draws to a 
conclusion. A most singular and original book, worthy to be read, 
unless, indeed, the reading of these out of the way volumes were 
found to encroach upon time belonging by right of eminent 
intellectual domain to Chaucer and to Shakespeare, to Spenser and 
to Milton. That ‘ Euphues’ is in no exact sense a novel admits of 
little question. It is also a brilliant illustration of how not to write 
English. Nevertheless it is very amusing, and its disappearance 
would be a misfortune, since it would eclipse the innocent gayety 
of many a man who loves to bask in that golden sunshine which 
streams from the pages of old English books. 

Leon H. Vincent. 
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A STUDY OF WILLIAM WATSON. 


No personality so winningly woos a closer acquaintance as 
that of a true poet, but recently revealed to a timid lover. How 
shyly he returns to the just-discovered thought, tenderly lingering 
on the fuller interpretation that comes with each new reading, see- 
ing further into its depths, higher into its inspiration, until the few 
lines through which the poet’s spirit touched his have become the 
luminous point, flashing light over all that follows, and irradiating 
whatever seemed obscure, and he grows jealous lest some soul 
glimpse escape him. 

No adequate interpretation of poetry is possible except in this 
attitude of a poetry-lover; other seeking moods may win some- 
thing — often much — the philosophy, the external grace of a 
poem, but never its full inner beauty and meaning. The lover 
knows that for a little time silence and brooding are best to win 
that fuller initiation which shall finally end in intuition. 

So it is a modern poet — in touch with men, in love with knowl- 
edge and science and beauty, in realization of the problems of pain 
and loss that vex the world, in large and loving faith in God — it 
is this modern poet, and no idle dreamer, who cries out for the 
“precious qualities of silence” which haunt, ministrant, nature’s 
“vast sweet visage of space.” 

To read a life as nobly and largely in the living as when death 
has folded it away, may not be often possible; but when the asso- 
ciation of some great sorrow, with a writer not long known, has 
stirred our sympathies with a pathos akin to the pathos of death, 
there may be a quickening of comprehension which goes far toward 
recognition. Such tenderness, rather than knowledge, must be my 
apology for offering this slight study of the poetry of William 
Watson. For my little reading has inspired the eager wish to 
enter more fully into the thought which already reveals to me, 
in the small volume of his verse, such grace of form, such personal 
reticence, such keen appreciation of beauty, such loving estimates 
of great poets no longer with us, such frank, yet grieved denuncia- 
tion of wrong, such refinement and spirituality. 
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The power of beauty-loving, in a high degree, must inhere in 
the true poet, whatever else may be lacking, and whoever may 
tell us nay — as for this he exists. He should be keenly spiritual, 
gifted, as Mrs. Browning tells us, with a “ twofold vision” for pain, 
but also I think —~ and this means more and is compensative — 
with a twofold vision for beauty; sensitive to hidden meanings; 
inspired for interpretations, though often, it may be, unconsciously ; 
in tune to Nature’s rhythms; gifted largely in hope and love. 
And with these — without which no singing-voice can become 
largely inspirational — there must be faith. 

Into such presences—if but dimly suspected — we should 
come reverently: it may be they hold messages for our deepest 
and most solitary moods. 

Mr. Watson’s verse is usually very finished, but not to the extent 
of over-refinement; and the quality of the thought deserves this 
finish. The word-painting is vivid, his choice of words being both 
vigorous and poetic, and the faults in versification, as in diction, 
are exceedingly rare, though occasionally one must forgive an 
eccentricity which the slightest study could have polished away, — 
as, for instance, the “‘ amorist, agonist Man,” in his beautiful ‘ Hymn 
to the Sea,’ which has disturbed his critics. At what stage in the 
development of power a poet may venture so to play with words, I 
do not pretend to know; but reading the entire passage in which 
occur these lines, — 


“ Amorist, agonist Man, that immortally pining and striving, 
Snatches the glory of life only from love and from war,” — 


we realize that the words are strong, characterizing the comparison 
as no others do that immediately occur to us, and we see that some- 
thing more than a fancy for alliteration has determined their use, 
while there can be no doubt as to their meaning, whether the dic- 
tionary defines them for us or not. Had Browning or any of the 
Immortals devised them, they would probably pass without ques- 
tion; but in a poet so free from affectations we grow shy at the 
very hint of an eccentricity, while it is precisely such a one, exact 
and appreciative, who could best be trusted to add shadings that 
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give breadth to our noble language. The ‘Hymn to the Sea’ 
opens with the beautiful invocation, which is heightened in simile 
by the rolling movement of the lines. 


“Grant, O regal in bounty, a subtle and delicate largess ; 
Grant an ethereal alms, out of the wealth of thy soul ; 
Suffer a tarrying minstrel, who finds, not fashions his numbers,— 
Who, from the commune of air, cages the volatile song,” — 


So easily comes the inspiration. 


“Here to capture and prison some fugitive breath of thy descant, 
Thine and his own, as thy roar lisped on the lips of a shell.” 


The vivid imagery, with its ceaseless contrasts, like the flux 
and reflux of the ocean, throughout the thronging illustrations 
which follow, keeps the theme in mind so forcefully that, as the tide 
comes in, we almost hear the beating of the surge upon the sand. 


“ Lover, whose vehement kisses on lips irresponsive are squandered, 
Lover that wooest in vain Earth’s imperturbable heart ; 
Athlete mightily frustrate, who pittest thy thews against legions, 
Locked with fantastical hosts, bodiless arms of the sky ; 
Sea that breakest forever, that breakest and never art broken, 
Like unto thine, from of old, springeth the spirit of man.” 


Thus is introduced the theme of this poem, which, from begin- 
ning to end, so finely illustrates the poet’s artistic quality and 
method and creed, his rare fulness of thought, and his exquisite gift 
of music, that one may be pardoned for quoting it freely ; indeed, 
Mr. Watson’s deeper poems show such concentration that we may 
scarcely follow him to advantage until we have closely studied a 
single poem in its entirety. Thus we have the vigorous, epigram- 
matic portraiture of man, a new simile for every wave :— 


“ Amorist, agonist Man, immortally pining and striving.” 
“ Man that, rejoicing in conflict — ” 
“Man whom the gods, in his pain, curse with a soul that endures ;”’ 


“ Man whose deeds to the doer come back, as thine own exhalations 
Into thy bosom return.” 
“ Man with the cosmic fortunes and starry vicissitudes tangled.” 
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“ Man with inviolate caverns, impregnable holds in his nature 
Depths no storm can pierce, pierced with a shaft of the sun.” 
“« Man that is galled with his confines, and burdened yet more with 
his vastness, 
Born too great for his ends, never at peace with his goal.” 


We have the majesty of the antiphonal chant, the latter half of 
each line echoing to the first, in continuous wave-motion, each 
figure a characterization of both man and sea. We have simply 
to yield ourselves to its influence as we read, and the freshness, 
the strong, bracing quality of the sea-air possess us, with the cease- 
less rhythm of the ocean’s flow and the very sound of its waves. 

Whether the poet should have interrupted the sea-thoughts to 
give us the series of charming little vignettes, which bring the 
seasons before us, — each in a single line, — may possibly be ques- 
tioned, with a view to the unity of the poem; for while the connec- 
tion is obvious, so complete is each picture that it arrests the 
imagination with the force of a much longer description, and is in 
itself satisfying, rather than as incidental to the sea,— but we 
could not wish them unwritten. 


“ When, at his banquet, the Summer is purple and drowsed with 
repletion ; 
When to his anchorite board, taciturn Winter repairs ; 
When by the tempest are scattered magnificent ashes of Autumn ; 
When, upon orchard and lane, breaks the white foam of the Spring.” 


And we have this poetic and unusual presentation of the moon, the 
arbiter of tides : — 
** When, as yonder, thy mistress, at height of her mutable glories, 
Wise, from the magical East, comes like a sorceress pale, 
Surely not all unimpassioned, at sound of thy rough serenading, 
She, from the balconied night, unto her melodist leaned.” 


It seems almost an impertinence to interrupt these thoughts of 
beauty by calling attention to the under-current of scientific accu- 
racy which determines all Mr. Watson’s allusions to Nature; yet 
our age demands such strength in every field of art, while he only 
is the artist who holds such knowledge unobtrusively. 
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The noble ending makes this Hymn a great poem : — 


“Thou, with punctual service, fulfillest thy task, being constant : 

Thine but to ponder the Law, labour and greatly obey ; 

Wherefore, with leapings of spirit, thou chantest the chant of the 
faithful, 

Chantest aloud at thy toil, cleansing the Earth of her stain ; 

Leagued in antiphonal chorus with stars and the populous Systems, 

Following these as their feet dance to the rhyme of the Suns ; 

Thou thyself but a billow, a ripple, a drop of that Ocean, 

Which, labyrinthine of arm, folding us meshed in its coil, 

Shall, as now, with elations, august exultations and ardours, 

Pour, in unfaltering tide, all its unanimous waves, 

When, from this threshold of being, these steps of the Presence, this 
precinct, 

Into the matrix of Life darkly, divinely resumed, 

Man and his littleness perish, érased like an error and cancelled, 

Man and his greatness survive, lost in the greatness of God.” 


Our great Browning — so strong as dramatist and character- 
limner — is sometimes the philosopher rather than the artist, 
moving us frequently from the intellectual side alone, and seldom 
satisfying all our poetic cravings, as he has done in his inimitable 
‘Saul,’ he seems at times to forget that the highest thought is 
worthy of the highest possible art-form in this supremest art of 
poetry. Swinburne can make delicious melodies that haunt our 
singing sense, yet leave the soul cast down with longing for real 
beauty. But Watson’s language is often as musical as Swin- 
burne’s, with themes and details as noble as Lanier’s, while there 
are so many touches to remind us of these poets that we recall 
some words from Watson’s own ‘ Apologia,’ wherein he tells us 
that he is one “ whose lips inherit some far echo” of the tones of 
the masters of song. 

“ How far, how faint, none better knows than he 
Who hath been nourished on their utterance.” 


This poem is of interest, though far less musical than the others, 
because in it he claims, in all humility, his descent from the great 
masters. 
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“Yet even as they, I too, with constant heart, 
And with no light or careless ministry, 
Have served what seemed the Voice; and unprofane 
Have dedicate to melodious ends 
All of myself that least ignoble was.” 


Here, naturally following upon his dedication, we have his theory 
of the sacredness of art, the needful solitariness of its true disciple, 
wherein we catch an echo of Arnold, for he ; 
‘“ Hears the eternal movement, and beholds 
Above him and around and at his feet 
In million-billowed consentaneousness, 
The flowing, flowing, flowing of the world.” 


** Such moments are they not the peaks of life? 
Enough for me if on these pages fall 
The shadow of the summits.” 


For further illustration of his faith let us hear a few lines 
from one of his best-known poems, —‘ The Things that are More 
Excellent’: — 


* The grace of friendship — mind and heart 
Linked with their fellow-heart and mind ; 
The gains of science, gifts of art ; 

The sense of one-ness with our kind ; 
The thirst to know and understand, -— 
A large and liberal discontent : 

These are the goods in life’s rich hand, 
The things that are more excellent. 

* In faultless rhythm the ocean rolls, 

A rapturous silence thrills the skies ; 
And on the earth are lovely souls, 
That softly look with aidful eyes.” 


If the rest of the poem be less musical, Arnold and Emerson may 
have taught us tolerance of it, or else, believing that the poet is the 
prophet, we forgive its savor of didacticism, strong enough to 
suggest that never-ending dispute between the artist and the 
moralist which, surely, can be settled only by making them one. 
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For to the poet, beyond all other artists, belongs the showing forth 
of spiritual truth — the highest of all missions — through forms of 
beauty which move the nobler emotions; and such creations, in 
proportion only to their perfection of art-form, are endowed with 
life and germinal power. 

It has been said that Watson fails in emotion; but all his 
finer poems seem to me as deep in feeling as perfect in art, while 
to the unconscious reserve of a delicate, artistic selection and 
that entire freedom from sensuality which is more often found 
with those poets who are passionate lovers of nature, the neglect 
of themes which are usual with less spiritual writers may have 
suggested this criticism. He loves to muse upon the problems of 
our time, — by the roar of the sea, in the heart of the forest, on the 
mountain’s height, — with a modern’s comprehension, at least, of 
the import of these present-day problems, with a Greek’s calm 
acceptance of beauty as compensatory, but with a Christian’s 
choice of the beauty which is wholly pure, and with a Christian’s 
faith that all these mighty forces are overruled by the All-Father. 
In all our noblest artists there must be such fusion of Hellenism 
with Hebraism. 

To one familiar with the poems of Lanier there seems little 
doubt but that the thoughts of the earlier teacher went to the 
making of this younger poet, not only because the choice of themes 
and likeness of views constantly suggest this, but because often 
there is a turning of the phrase which seems almost too close 
to be accounted for by the running of similar minds in similar 
grooves — which may hint of an unconscious survival of memory. 
Usually, however, it is a soul-likeness rather than a feature-likeness, 
if I may so express it, and therefore it cannot be fairly illustrated 
in quoting the lines which, nevertheless, give this impression to 
one who knows both poets well. It is in the way in which these 
two artists deal with their themes, in the fashioning of their 
rhythms by their thoughts, in their extreme sensitiveness to 
melody, the remarkable similarity in their selection and rare appre- 
ciation of words, —their sense of color,—and above all, in the 
spiritual suggestions with which Nature ceaselessly chants to them. 
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It is not that other poets have not been Nature lovers and limners 
in an equal degree, but that with this keen susceptibility on the 
side of Nature there is often a less broad intellectual outlook, or 
less optimism or dignity in deduction; these two seem equally 
sons of and priests to the time, believing equally in the poet’s 
mission, realizing equally that the method must be artistic. 

Sometimes too, in Watson as in Lanier, when to the eye the 
rhythm falls a little short, the pause unconsciously made necessary 
in reading aloud, either from dwelling upon a graver thought or 
from the repeated letter of an alliterative phrase, produces 
the requisite time which a musical ear admits with a sense of 
satisfaction. 

In the ‘Hymns of the Marshes,’ as in the ‘Hymn to the Sea,’ it 
is the tone, the rapture, the breadth, the human similes with which 
Nature appeals to each poet, that proves them soul-brothers, — their 
determination to lave this perturbed, toil-worn spirit of man in the 
lone majesty of the marsh, to quiet the feverish pulse of humanity 
by the rhythmic, continuous, unhurrying flow of Nature. 

I quote with a dissatisfied sense of not having made clear the 
resemblance which I keenly feel, because it is so constant, and 
never from imitation ; but I believe the climax of these two poems 
will surely hold the suggestion, even for the casual reader : — 


‘* By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod, 
I will heartily lay me a-hold of the greatness of God. 
Oh like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
The range of the marshes — the liberal marshes of Glynn.” 
(Lanier.) 


“ Man and his littleness perish, erased like an error and cancelled. 


Man and his greatness survive, lost in the greatness of God.” 
(Watson.) 


Watson speaks of the “exquisite fabric of Silence, perilous- 
turreted.” Lanier preaches his “passion of silence” more than 
once, and hints that it holds the solution of man’s gravest prob- 
lems, — doubt, sin, sanity. Watson, in this same much-quoted, 
not yet exhausted poem, names us again the “wise Queen 
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Tranquil” of Lanier in terms of longing, acknowledging her 
power. 


“But would he parley with Silence, withdraw for a while unattended, 
Forth to the beckoning world ’scape for an hour and be free.” 


And these intense appreciations of Nature’s moods of beauty, in 
human terms, might have been written by either poet, though 
there is no resemblance of phrase : — 


“Inward and outward, to northward and southward, the beach-lines 
linger and curl 
As a silver-wrought garment that clings to and follows the firm, 
sweet limbs of a girl ; 
Vanishing, swerving, evermore curving again into sight, 
Softly the sand-beach wavers away to a dim, gray looping of light.” 
(Lanier.) 


“ With throes, with raptures, with loosings of bonds, with unsealings, 
Arrowy pangs of delight, piercing the core of the world — 
Tremors and coy unfoldings, reluctances, sweet agitations — 
Youth, irrepressibly fair, wakes like a wondering rose.” (Watson.) 


Compare the thought of the third line, just quoted, with 
Lanier’s “ Friendly, sisterly, sweetheart leaves,” and all the wise 
and gracious human impulses with which he endows his forest 
leaves. And take this one more instance of the enthusiastic 
Nature and beauty lover, and tell me which poet has uttered it: 

“Yon dome of too-tenuous tissues of space and of night, 
Over-weighted with stars, over-freighted with light, 
Over-sated with beauty and silence.” (Lanier.) 

Again, as we read the opening lines of Watson’s fine poem to 
‘The Father of the Forest,’ — 


“ Old Emperor Yew, fantastic sire, 
Girt with thy guard of dotard kings,” — 


the very theme must remind us of that other passionate lover of 
trees who cries aloud as he seeks his beloved forest in the early 
dawn : — 
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“T have waked, I have come, my beloved! I might not abide ; 
I have come ere the dawn, O beloved my live-oaks, to hide 
In your gospelling glooms — to be 
As a lover in heaven.” .. . 

“ Tell me, sweet burly-barked, man-bodied tree.” 


Whereupon follows much talk of things that poets love, as in ‘ The 
Father of the Forest,’ though that of the younger poet is brighter 
with human action, as he sketches the annals of England during 
the sway of the forest monarch, and like Sidney Lanier’s playful 
mood is the charming conceit with which the voice of the yew 
utters its calm philosophy, as the poet dreams beneath the shadow. 


“ Was it the wind befooling me 
With ancient echoes, as I lay? 
Was it the antic fantasy 
Whose elvish mockeries cheat the day? 
Surely a hollow murmur stole 
From wizard bough and ghostly bole! ” 


“« Thy babble is of transient things,’ says this wise voice, 
‘To me more sweet 
The vigils of Eternity, 
And Silence patient at my feet ; 
And dreams beyond the deadening range 
And dull monotonies of Change. 


‘Often an air comes idling by 

With news of cities and of men ; 

I hear a multitudinous sigh 

And lapse into my soul again. 

Shall her great noons and sunsets be 
Blurred with thine infelicity?’” 


And like our poet still is the meaning of the message of the old 
forest king who waits, with a Nirvana-like calm 
“The advent of that morn divine 
When nations may as forests grow, 
Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 
Nor beeches wish the cedars woe, 
But all, in their unlikeness, blend 


Confederate to one golden end — 
10 
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“ Beauty ; the Vision whereunto 
In joy, with pantings from afar, 
Through sound and odour, form and hue, 
And mind and clay, and worm and star — 
Now touching goal, now backward hurled — 
Toils the indomitable world.” 


It is probably in such poetic framing of deeper problems that 
the poet comes most naturally in touch with his time, exerting 
upon it the truer and stronger, if less acknowledged, influence, — 
rather than in more didactic themes apparently chosen as mediums 
to convey maxims, and which, as literature, cannot have the 
artistic value of these true poems. Of this class are the ‘ Ver 
Tenebrosum,’ whose subjects are chiefly political and patriotic, 
presenting themes difficult to handle zsthetically, and the group 
has attracted me too little to permit me, in this study, to offer any 
just criticism. They are, of course, fine in tone, being Mr. 
Watson’s work, and through them we may trace a true — but not 
servile — loyalty to his native land. 

Of this class also is the little pamphlet published in the spring 
of 1896 under the title of ‘The Purple East,’ of which the motif 
explains itself, almost unduly, in the sub-title, ‘ A Series of Sonnets 
on England’s Desertion of Armenia.’ Like all Mr. Watson’s work, 
these Sonnets show the touch of the skilled craftsman, though they 
give less scope to his poetic than his prophetic instinct; and while 
his denunciatory tone rings out fearlessly, calling his people to 
loftier ways, it is always the noble tone of one who holds ideals 
equal to his love and hope for his Nation. ‘ Have not I also 
deemed her without peer ?” he asks. 


‘¢ But for the love I bare her lofty ways 
What were to me her stumblings and her slips? 


“* But on her brow’s benignant star whose rays 
Lit them that sat in darkness, lo! the eclipse.” 


In the ‘ Knell of Chivalry,’ lamenting England’s “ vanished morn of 
crimson and of gold,” he asks — 
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“Was it all false that world of princely deeds? 
The splendid quest, the good fight ringing clear ? 
Yonder the Dragon ramps with fiery gorge, 
Yonder the victim pants and gasps and bleeds ; 
But in his merry England our St. George 
Sleeps a base sleep beside his idle spear.” 


‘It is the Birthday of the Prince of Peace,’ as a Christmas medi- 
tation, is indeed a sad and trenchant satire written for the 
Christmas of 1895, that held dark forebodings for so many Christian 
Nations. Bound up with these Sonnets, is the one which was 
telegraphed to America, in the dawn of the New Year 1896, when 
the question of the possibility of War with the dear Mother-Land 
steeped every hope in shadow. Our hearts echoed to his words, 
so promptly spoken: 
“ How for one breathing space may Earth endure 
The thought of War’s intolerable cure.” 


Perhaps the strongest of these Sonnets is ‘A Trial of Orthodoxy,’ 
from which I quote the closing lines : — 
‘‘ What wonder if yon torn and naked throng 

Should doubt a Heaven that seems to wink and nod. 

And having moaned at noon-tide, ‘ Lord how long?’ 

Should cry, ‘Where hidest Thou?’ at even-fall. 

At mid-night, ‘Is He deaf and blind, our God?’ 

And ere day dawn, ‘ Is He indeed at all?’” 


Among the minor poems the ‘Fugitive Ideal’ and ‘Lux 
Perdita’ are fine examples of Watson’s craft. ‘When Birds were 
Songless,’ ‘I think You never were of Earthly Form,’ ‘Thy Voice 
from inmost Dreamland calls,’ and ‘O like a Queen’ are dainty 
lyrics. 

It would be difficult to find anything more suggestive of the 
splendor, the dreaminess, the melancholy, the message, and the 
elusive charm of Autumn than the short poem which bears that 
title. 

‘“‘O be less beautiful or be less brief, 
Thou tragic splendor, strange and full of fear ! 
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“ Stilled is the virgin rapture that was June, 
And cold is August’s panting heart of fire, 
And in the storm-dismantled forest-choir 
For thine own elegy thy winds attune 

Their wild and wizard lyre. 


‘“* For me, to dreams resigned, there come and go, 
’Twixt mountains draped and hooded night and morn, 
Elusive notes in wandering wafture borne, 

From undiscoverable lips that blow 
An immaterial horn. 

And spectral seem thy winter-boding trees, 
Thy ruinous bowers and drifted foliage wet — 
O Past and Future in sad bridal met, 

O voice of everything that perishes 
And Soul of all regret !” 


Among the ‘ Epigrams’ may be given as an example, 


“The gods man makes he breaks; proclaims them each 
Immortal, and himself subdues them all ; 
But whom he set not up, he cannot reach 
To shake his cloud-dark, sun-bright pedestal.” 


Very few of these Epigrams have a title, and, in reading them, a 
tiny volume by John B. Tabb came to my memory, as holding 
something more suggestive and satisfying ; and turning to them I 
found that the happy thought I missed in Mr. Watson’s Epigrams 
was the ¢it/e, which, in Mr. Tabb’s work, was always a dainty 
conceit, always apt, and often the clue to the meaning of the poem. 
It is only by placing such examples side by side that one may 
realize the great gain, in terseness and clearness, of this simple device 
which avoids any necessity of the poetic phrasing of one of the terms 
of comparison, thus leaving the whole verselet free for the elaboration 
of the other. I quote from Mr. Tabb his stanza on ‘ Evolution.’ 


“ Out of the dusk a shadow, 
Then a spark ; 
Out of the cloud a silence, 
Then a lark ; 
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Out of the heart a rapture, 
Then a pain ; 

Out of the dead cold ashes, 
Life again !” 


The ‘ Dream of Man’ is probably Mr. Watson’s most ambitious 
attempt. In conception it is unique, and so daring as, at first sight, 
almost to shock a reverent mind; but upon closer examination the 
intention reveals itself as reverent, although the method remains 
startling. The ambition of the poem is in the thought rather than 
the execution, and although it consists of more than two hundred 
and fifty lines, a short analysis will better convey the meaning than 
in any other of his long poems, for this is a simple narrative, given 
without his usual rich and crowded imagery. 


** It was the Human Spirit 
Of all men’s souls the Soul,” 


who, climbing upward, step by step, conquering every difficulty 
in the steep ascent of life’s progress, subdues even “ Asraél the 
King,” till he becomes gentle of feature and is calmly ushered in 
by age. Man, growing too lordly for this earth, annexes the stars 
and planets, and finding no peer in all these worlds, questions, “ In 
which room of the palace of Nature resides the invisible God?” 
Then he raises “ fanes of devout self-homage,” 
“ And an odour of world-wide incense 
Went up from man unto man.” 


God showed him from what an humble source he had sprung ; but 
he was not abashed, declaring 


“Greater than Thou, the ungrowing, 
Am I that forever grow.” 


Then God silently revealed to him the westward vision, and he 
beheld himself expiring in a torrent of darkness. He cries out in 
rage and scoffing that he will not look back till he has trodden the 
utmost height, “and am equalled with Thee, or above Thee!” 
“ And God with a terrible silence 
Reproved the speech of His child;” 
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until, through the rolling zons, he is permitted, in response to his 
agonized striving, to chain fast his enemy, great Asraél. 
“And behold his soul rejoiced not, 
The breath of whose being was strife ; 
For life with nothing to vanquish, 
Seemed but the shadow of life.” 
Until finally, in utter misery and weariness, he again cries to God, — 
“O Thou 
Whom of old, in my days of striving, 
Methought I needed not, — now 
In this my abject glory, 
My hopeless and helpless might, 
Harken, and cheer and succour!” 
Then God’s brow “ waxed human with pity,” so death is again 
given to the world, with hope, and “ the infinite wealth of weak- 
ness which was his strength of yore,” with 
“The joy of most glorious striving 
Which dieth in victory.” 
So sternly and boldly has this poet, who is essentially a beauty- 
lover and beauty-maker, seen a danger of his time and voiced his 
warning. 

The fine elegiac verse by which Mr. Watson is best known 
has thus far been left untouched; but this alone would suffice to 
give him a permanent place among our English poets. The mas- 
terly poem ‘ Lachrymz Musarum,’ which first declared to the world 
that another poet had been vitally touched with sacred fire, is too 
well known to need quotation here, though the mere thought of it 
makes one long for it, for nothing more adequate and noble, more 
gracious and loving and finished than this tribute to the Laureate 
— at least within this compass — has ever been offered as a thren- 
ody in our English tongue, — 

“‘ Low, like another’s, lies the laurelled head : 
The life that seemed a perfect song is o’er: 


“ Death’s little rift hath rent the faultless lute : 
The singer of undying songs is dead. 
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“ Him the eternal spring of fadeless fame 
Crowns with no mortal flowers. 


‘* Rapt though he be from us, 
Virgil salutes him and Theocritus,” 


and so on, through the great company of Immortals; therefore 
“* What needs his laurel our ephemeral tears? 


‘“* Master who crown’st our immelodious days 
With flower of perfect speech.” 


And could any poet ask for a more perfect recognition of his life 
than this, — 
“ There seek him, if ye would not seek in vain, 
There in the rhythm and music of the Whole ; 
Yea, and forever in the human soul 
Made stronger and more beauteous by his strain.” 


The dignity of the movement is not adequately rendered by these 
scattered lines, neither the fineness of characterization and the 
freedom from self-consciousness ; but surely one such poem might 
fitly have sufficed to win the laurel but recently bestowed on a 
so far lesser poet! In other memorial poems, no less apposite and 
appreciative, Mr. Watson’s catholicity of sympathy is finely shown, 
and in each the central chord rings true — among these some rank 
the ‘Tomb of Burns’ as the most beautiful, but I think this tribute 
to Tennyson must always remain his crowning work. 
Of Burns, who 
* Came when poets had forgot 
How rich and strange the human lot; 
How warm the tints of Life, how hot 
Are Love and Hate ; 
And what makes Truth divine, and what 
Makes Manhood great.” 


This verse would make an epigram; and the closing lines are elo- 
quent with the pathos of life’s contradictions : — 


“ While, plumed for flight, the Soul deplores 
The cage that foils the wing that soars ; 
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And while, through adamantine doors 
In dreams flung wide, 

We hear resound on mortal shores, 
The immortal tide.” 


In ‘Wordsworth’s Grave,” we enter at once into the tranquil 
atmosphere of the Lake-country, and we may catch the faithful 
portraiture in a few lines : — 

“In Ais great days — while yet the spring-time played 
About him, and the mighty morning shone.” 

Even the ‘ Sky-lark’ was in part unsung, though loved of many 

bards, before we knew this melodious lyric :— 


“Two worlds hast thou to dwell in, Sweet, — 
The virginal untroubled sky, 
And this vexed region at my feet, — 
Alas, but one have I! 


“To all my songs there clings the shade, 
The dulling shade of mundane care ; 
They amid mortal mists are made, — 
Thine, in immortal air. 
“* My heart is dashed with griefs and fears, 
My song comes fluttering, and is gone. 
O, high above the home of tears, 
Eternal Joy, sing on! 
“ Not loftiest bard of mightiest mind, 
Shall ever chant a note so pure, 
Till he can cast this earth behind 
And breathe in heaven secure.” 


In quality it is so even that it should be read in its entirety to be 
appreciated as it deserves. 

The justice of estimating an artist always at his highest may, 
I think, be questioned : because, while he is surely capable of his 
best, his critical faculty should enter into the estimate of his whole 
as an artist; and while in a lighter vein, or for some trifling occa- 
sion, slighter and more spontaneous work may pleasantly prove 
his spontaneity and adaptability, in his collected work that which 
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he himself retains is supposed to be adjudged worthy by his own 
critical sense. Here an artist cannot be too stringent, and he 
frequently does himself injustice by unwisely garnering work that 
should be fugitive, not because it is in any sense unworthy, — 
as the term is accepted, — but merely that it is unequal to his 
gifts. This is, I think, the case with the larger volume of Mr. 
Watson’s verse published, in book-form, in 1892. It includes too 
much that we might spare, —distinctly that portion of his verse 
which is didactic, but not the richest in thought or inspiration, 
although it also holds some of the poems which have been noted 
in this little study ; but, taken as a whole, it gives a far less lofty 
idea of his rare spiritual and melodious quality than do the two 
smaller volumes. And through his own high attainment we have 
become fastidious and wish him always at his best. 

His soul is essentially.the poet’s soul, as noble in aspiration 
as in culture, reticent as to his own ills, calmly accepting the 
scheme of life, against which so many lesser souls rebel, as good 
because God-permitted ; loyal toward all true greatness, quick to 
denounce littleness, and dowered with that grace of perception, not 
always found with those who are generous in admiration, which 
disentangles in lesser men the little all-good from surroundings not 
wholly good, — thus graciously “adding strength to strength,” as 
poets should. With eyes full-visioned for beauty, and a heart open 
to all the influences of Nature, he catches all her joy-notes, how- 
ever sad the rhythm to which his life is set. And knowing that a 
cloud so shadows him, it is indeed marvellous that in the pauses of 
the terror of such illness he could put forth this strong and beauti- 
ful work, from end to end of the three small volumes, utterly with- 
out any morbid tendency. 

If, through a little study of the poems, one may realize this 
portrait with a conviction as strong as that with which I feel it, it 
is natural to offer it with extreme hesitation and reticence, because 
one would not discover the heart of a friend to others less sym- 
pathetic. And such this poet has already become to me — who 
am to him unknown — through his lavish giving of his beautiful 


spirit in his work. Yet—remembering the word of an English 
II 
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scholar when I asked him why there were no poets likely to follow 
in the laurelled pathway of the Brownings and a Tennyson, that 
little criticisms on younger poets killed their greatness — I beg my 
readers to use my words only in so far as they may facilitate their 
own study. For true poetry is like faith — never to be laid upon 
us from without. 

For this craving of our souls for poetry we have, in ‘ England 
my Mother,’ not only Mr. Watson's implication that, in her wealth 
and prosperity, his mother-land is losing sight of the larger, spirit- 
ual need, but that this need is on the highest spiritual plane : 


“ Lo, with the ancient 
Roots of man’s nature, 
Twines the eternal 
Passion of song. 


God on His throne 
Is eldest of poets: 
Unto His measures 
Moveth the Whole.” 


This, it may be said, is but a poet’s utterance of his creed. But 
Robertson, in one of his fine ‘Sermons for Workingmen,’ speaks 
of poetry as the need of this practical age for the practical worker. 
Let me enforce my faith by his stronger words: “ O, if we wanted 
poets for nothing else, it would be for this, that they are the grand 
levellers, vindicating the sacredness of our common humanity.” 

Standing then in the half-opened portal that leads to the sanc- 
tuary of a poet’s treasure-house, let us enter to the echo of his 
own ‘ Prelude’: — 


“The mighty poets, from their flowing store 
Dispense, like casual alms, the careless ore ; 
Through throngs of men their lonely way they go, 
Let fall their costly thoughts, nor seem to know.” 
Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull. 
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LETTERS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Is letter-writing a lost art among us, or are our modern ways 
antagonistic to its full development? The eighteenth century 
could boast that the epistolary art was a literature of itself, and 
the inner life of a generation was revealed not alone in the printed 
book, but to a large extent in letters that were penned with no 
thought of ultimate publication. The beginning of the nineteenth 
century, too, saw the art still in the ascendant; and Byron, Shelley, 
and Scott, among the greater names, have thus enriched our liter- 
ature with their wealth of occasional thought. The end of the 
century, however, dawns on a changed age, —an age of hurry and 
bustle and unrest, —an age in which, as a modern writer has ex- 
pressed it, we 


“See all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance and nod and bustle by, 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die —” 


an age, in short, wherein there is no time for real study or reflec- 
tion; the half-penny newspaper supplying the modicum of literary 
pabulum needed, so leaving the individual free to follow his impet- 
uous bicycle-whirl, unfettered by a thought. It is not to be won- 
dered at that, in such a turmoil of existence, the soul has been 
taken out of our correspondence, and the communion of friend with 
friend relegated to the outcome of an idle moment, and no longer 
the record of one’s deepest feeling and experience. 

This is clearly seen in the many volumes of “ letters” that from 
time to time have appeared of late years, — as, for instance, those 
from the pens of Dean Stanley and Matthew Arnold. Comparing 
these with the letters written in the early part of the century, or, later 
still, with those of Robertson of Brighton or Charles Kingsley, one 
is struck by the great difference. That there are exceptions goes 
without the saying; but then our letter-writers, as such, can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. The last of the great ones 
was undoubtedly Thomas Carlyle, who could scarce pen a dozen 
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lines without a trace of his soul being apparent therein. Follow- 
ing him, Ruskin must be named ; but of all men he would seem to 
be the most touched with impatience at his self-appointed task, 
albeit the harvest is rich to plenitude. Large as was the bulk of 
Matthew Arnold’s correspondence, the outcome seems to be but little, 
— mere passing gossip, with no probings of the deeper experiences 
of life. Now and again, it is true, we come across passages which 
reveal the seer and the artist; but for the most part the letters 
seem dashed off with an impatience to be done with it all; there is 
no evidence of a fond lingering over each sentence, as if to the 
friend to whom he writes the best that is in him must be given. 
These thoughts are uppermost as I turn the leaves of a new 
volume of privately printed letters of Robert Browning.'! I do not 
think that Browning can be classed among the great letter-writers, 
and yet the letters emanating from his pen in the forties and fifties 
have a fragrance all their own: they awaken, arrest, inspire; there 
is a breeziness about them; a healthy glow seems to possess one 
as he reads, and he feels that here, at any rate, is a bit of a man’s 
soul put upon paper. In those days the poet had not been “ dis- 
covered”: the crowd knew him not; the /#terati mostly passed by 
on the other side. And so the faithful few who knew the wealth 
of his work, and felt the stimulus of his friendship, were the richer 
by many letters of biographical value and rare beauty. In some 
few cases, too, they reveal the deepest convictions of his nature. 
But toward the seventies, the crowds began to assemble at the 
shrine of his genius, and there soon opened on him the floodgates 
of a correspondence that must have been simply appalling. Inter- 
esting as many even of these letters are, it is self-evident that they 
were dashed off in haste at what must have been truly enough 
Egyptian task-work, without modicum of straw wherewith to lighten 
the labor. The truth was that, instead of answering a fool ac- 
cording to his folly, which would mean not answering him at all, 
Browning invariably replied according to the amiability of his na- 
ture; and so ensued the “ task-work” of which he so bitterly com- 





1 Letters from Robert Browning to Various Correspondents. Edited by T. J. Wise. Vol. II. Lon- 
don : privately printed. 
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plained, and which was of all things most destructive to the av? of 
letter-writing. 

Fortunately, however, new friendships had been formed, and the 
poet found, as he neared old age, many eager disciples, to whom he 
became as prophet, priest, and king. To these he occasionally 
wrote with all the vigor and incisiveness of the earlier days, and 
with much frankness also. At the same time I cannot fail to 
note a certain reticence; the poet but rarely opened the curtain on 
the deeper themes of life. His letters mostly concern his work, 
or describe scenes of travel, or touch on some biographical incident, 
thus forming a veritable mine of wealth to the future biographer 
(supposing him to be lucky enough to obtain possession of one of 
Mr. Wise’s privately printed volumes!). The major part of the 
letters printed by Mr. Wise were addressed to these later friends, 
and as nearly the whole of them have been as yet unprinted, I pro- 
pose to cull a few extracts for the benefit of the readers of 
Poet-lore. 

Let me begin with a personal note, still fresh in the memory of 
readers. The Edward Fitzgerald incident is yet a debatable topic ; 
but for our part we have always held that the poet rightly expressed 
the burning indignation aroused within him, — all the inherent chiv- 
alry of his nature being evoked thereby. The letter from which 
the following is taken bears date July 16, 1889: — 


“ As to my own utterance after receiving unexpectedly an out- 
rage, why, like all impulsive actions, once the impulse over, I be- 
lieve I might preferably have left the thing to its proper contempt. 
But there was something too shocking in a man, whom my wife 
never even heard of, ‘ feeling relieved at her death, he must say’ — 
and I too said what I must. The people who tell you ‘his opinion 
was really on the woman question’ talk nonsense. He might have 
uttered any amount of impertinence about women’s work in gen- 
eral, and that of my wife in particular, without getting a word out 
of me —but, ‘to be relieved at the death which would stop the 
work, thank God.’ How Editor and Publisher could let this passage 
remain in the letter which a pen-scratch would have left unobjec- 
tionable, passes my power of understanding. It is noticeable that 
the passage is immediately preceded by a sign (... ) that some- 
thing considered really objectionable has been omitted: this might 
pass!...” 
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Readers of ‘Jochanan Hakkadosh’ will be interested in the 
following : — 


“TI got an American paper, last night, wherein there is repeated 
that Jochanan revived by ‘a transfusion of blood.’ There is not a 
word about sucha thing; on the contrary, the account in the poem 
makes it impossible. How could the ‘transfusion’ bring experi- 
ences with it? or how could the boy’s gift, ‘ which he threw and it 
stuck,’ be taken in that manner? This comes of the critics read- 
ing attentively the criticisms of their brethren, and paying no 
attention at all to the text criticized. The writer of the article in 
The Times made the mistake first, and even the Academy article 
must needs follow him. The whole story is a fiction of my own, 
with just this foundation, that the old Rabbins fancied that earnest 
wishing might add to a valued life.” 


I have said that many of these letters are of biographical in- 
terest; but it would be more true, perhaps, to say that while the 
biographical is to be noted, the bibliographical abounds. Here is 
an interesting extract apropos of ‘The Flight of the Duchess’ 
(dated April 15, 1883): — 


“My poor friend, Miss Haworth, was the first to call my atten- 
tion, long ago, to the existence of the old ballad of ‘ Johnnie Fad,’ 
which I was in total ignorance about when I wrote the poem some 
years before. There was an odd circumstance that either mended 
or marred the poem in the writing, I fancied the latter at the time. 
As I finished the line (which ends what was printed in Hood's 
Magazine) ‘and the old one— you shall hear!’ I saw from the 
window where I sat a friend opening the gate to our house, one 
Captain Lloyd, whom I jumped up to meet, judging from the time 
of day that something especially interesting had brought him —as 
proved to be the case, for he was in a strange difficulty. This took 
a deal of discussing. Next day other interruptions occurred, and 
the end was I lost altogether the thing as it was in my head at the 
beginning, and, subsequently, gave it to Hood as a fragment. Some 
time afterwards I was staying at Bettisfield Park, in Wales, and a 
guest, speaking of early winter, said ‘the deer had already to break 
the ice in the pond.’ A fancy struck me, which, on returning home, 
I worked up into what concludes the story — which originally all 
grew out of this one intelligible line of a song that I heard a 
woman singing at a bon-fire Guy Faux night when I was a boy — 
Following the Queen of the Gypsies, O! From so slender a twig 
of fact can these little singing birds start themselves for a flight 
to more or less distances.” 
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Mr. Browning has more than once remarked on his being 
‘pestered ” with applications for help from persons desirous of 
writing a life of his wife: to all such, however, but one answer 
was vouchsafed, — an answer which finds expression in the follow- 
ing extract :— 


“T am truly sorry if my inability to render you the particular 
assistance you might not unnaturally expect should have caused 
you any inconvenience; a word to me, in the first instance, would 
have prevented this. You may not be aware that five brothers of 
my wife are still alive, and still to be considered in the matter 
which mainly concerns their family — though I confess that the 
feelings of my wife, perfectly known to me, render any attention to 
those of others superfluous.” 


Nevertheless, to a friend he could unbend even on this subject, 
as the following will prove : — 


“T have nothing to keep back, and will answer any question 
to the best of my power. But in the other case, the little I confi- 
dently can profess to know I am forced to be silent about ; and 
how very little that little is appears extraordinary to me, and may 
seem almost incredible to anybody else. The personality of my 
wife was so strong and peculiar that I had no curiosity to go be- 
yond it, and concern myself with matters which she was evidently 
disinclined to communicate. I believe I discovered her birthday 
— the day, not the date — three weeks ago, when engaged in some 
search after missing letters. But I can set right certain errors 
which appear in the printed notices that I have seen. Any help 
in that way, which is in my power to give, I will give you readily.” 


Here is a pleasant picture, written from “delightful Gres- 
soney,” in the Val d’Aosta, dated Sept. 7, 1885 : — 


“We are all but alone, the brief ‘ season’ being over, and only 
a chance traveller turning up for a fortnight’s lodging. We take 
our walks in the old way ; two and a half hours before breakfast, 
three after it, in the most beautiful country I know. Yesterday 
the three hours passed without our meeting a single man, woman, 
or child ; one man only was discovered at a distance at the foot of 
a mountain we had climbed. . . . It may give you a notion of this 
place when I tell you that on the 17th of last January an avalanche 
destroyed two houses close to this Hotel, and a third on the other 
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side of it, crushing six people at their morning meal, one child 
escaping through a couple of beams falling cross-wise over her 
head. The snow lay four métres deep, so effectually blocking up 
the Hotel that it was two days before the inhabitants became 
aware of what had happened. They had provisions enough, but were 
reduced to melted snow and ice, which kept cows and a mule alive. 
The Doctor and the Priest were imprisoned in the house, having 
sought shelter there. .. .” 


The following gives a more personal glimpse, and will call to 
mind the closing lines of the ‘ Parleying with Francis Furini’ 
(p. 158): — 

“I am ashamed at the objection taken by some of the critics to 
the Eve-like simplicity of Pen’s peasant-girl, who before going on 
to saintliness (which the Church still withholds from her) was 
satisfied with the proverbially next step to it—cleanliness. If 
they knew anything of Joan’s habits even when advanced in her 
saintly career, they would remember she was no prude by any 
means. Her favoured young cavalier, the Duc d’Alengon, men- 
tions that he had frequently seen her undress, and that ‘ aliquando 
videbat ejus mammas quz pulchre erant ’—in his very words.” 


The reference is, of course, to Mr. R. Barrett Browning’s 
[‘‘ Pen’s”’] fine picture, representing Joan of Arc standing naked 
by a pool of water. 

Not a few of the letters gathered together in this little volume 
refer to Browning’s poetic work. And indeed it would be strange 
were it not so: for the poet had no false pride in his nature — for 
the very good reason that the true pride so largely predominated. 
When you met him, it was the hardest possible thing to get him to 
talk about his own poetry. He would answer your question con- 
cerning some poem with a pleasant laugh, and gently glide to 
another topic. But when information was sought, or the questioner 
had a sort of right to an answer — he would at once reply, and to 
the point. He knew the worth of his own work: no man knew it 
better; but he did not care to talk it over with the man in the 
street, that was all! But there is a touch of human pride in the 
following extract from a letter written from Venice, and dated Dec. 


3, 1883: — 
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“They are going to unveil and display here a monument 
erected to Goldoni, and the Committee did me the honor to re- 
quest a word or two for insertion in an Album to which the prin- 
cipal men of letters in Italy have contributed. I made a sonnet, 
which they please to think so well of that they preface the work 
with it... .” 


Here, again, is a trenchant piece of criticism on his own 
‘Caliban, — evidently in reply to some adverse remarks of his 
correspondent : — 

“I don’t see that, because a clown’s conception of the laws of 
the Heavenly bodies is grotesque and impossible, that of Newton 
must be necessarily as absurd ; or that the writer of ‘ La Saisiaz’ 
must see through such horny eyes as those of Caliban: besides, in 
each case, there is a faculty of reason which should be employed in 
correcting and adjusting the first impressions of the senses — and, 
I hope, the two make a very different use of their respective facul- 
ties; one doubts and the other has no doubt at all, ‘ sayeth’ so and 
so, as if Prospero could say no otherwise. Then, as to the diver- 
gence from Shakespeare’s Caliban —is it so decided? There is 
no ‘forgetfulness of his love for music,’ since he makes a song and 
sings it; nor of his ‘ visions of Heaven,’ for he speculates on what 
goes on there; nor of his resolve to ‘learn wisdom and such grace,’ 
seeing that he falls flat and loveth Setebos, and was a fool to gibe at 
a Power he had miscalculated. True, ‘he was a very different being 
at the end of the Play from what he was at its beginning ’ — but 
my Caliban indulges his fancies long before even that beginning.” 

As might be anticipated, there are various references in this cor- 
respondence to Shelley. That Browning was profoundly affected 
by this poet there can be no doubt; but the lapse of years seems 
to have alienated him from Shelley the man while rendering him as 
susceptible as ever to Shelley the poet. This seems to have been 
brought about by the perusal of certain letters in the possession of 
Thomas Hookham; which letters appear to have shown in no 
enviable light Shelley’s conduct toward his wife Harriet. In all 
this Browning was, I think, much mistaken ; and Professor Dow- 
den has shown that, whoever was to blame, it was not Shelley 
altogether. But the reading of the Hookham letters aroused all 
the chivalry of Browning’s nature, as will be seen from the 
following : — 
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“«. . . I wonder if he [Dowden] has had access to the corre- 
spondence of the first Mrs. Shelley with — what was the bookseller’s 
name, he of Bond Street, Shelley’s intimate friend? He put them 
into my hands, and a very decided impression they left with me, the 
reverse of what I had been prepared for by the biographers of 
Shelley. Hookham (where was my memory ?) offered them to me 
unreservedly on the only occasion of our interview, and they are 
all-important for a right view of the case as between wife and hus- 
band; the latter being, I hold, at that time of his life half crazy and 
wholly inexcusable.” 


The next extract will sufficiently explain itself— with the re- 
mark that Browning had been asked to accept the Presidency of 
the Shelley Society. The letter is dated Dec. 8, 1885, and was 
addressed to Dr. F. J. Furnivall :— 


“. . . The acceptance of this honour is impossible; it would be 
tantamount to a profession of belief that what the Browning So- 
ciety has done so helpfully in my case — mine, who stood in need 
of it —should now be repeated in the case of Shelley who, for 
years, has tasked the ingenuity of his admirers to leave no scrap 
of his writing nor incident of his life without its illustration by 
every kind of direct or cross light — not, I very much suspect, to 
the advantage of either. For myself, I painfully contrast my 
notions of Shelley the az and Shelley, well, even the foct, with 
what they were sixty years ago, when I only had his works, for a 
certainty, and took his character on trust. Moreover, | am fright- 
ened, just a moment after reading your proposal, by learning that I 
was last night ‘unanimously elected Honorary President of the 
University of Edinburgh in the room of Lord Bury’ — see Zhe 
Times of to-day. No hint of such an intention had reached me. 
What is expected of such a President I have no notion; and, if 
anything more is required than the thanks for the honour, that hon- 
our will be assuredly declined. . . .” 


Soon after the appearance of the ‘ Parleyings,’ some account was 
given of the Dramatis Persone of that work in one of the issues of 
the Proceedings of the Browning Society. There was also an ex- 
tract appended from the great poem of Christopher Smart, — the 
‘Song to David.’ This extract, divorced from the context, did not, 
to say the least, give the reader a true estimate of the poem ; and, 
indeed, Smart seemed to be somewhat contemptuously dismissed as 
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unworthy the notice bestowed upon him by Browning. That Brown- 
ing felt hurt at this I know, — for he expressed himself to that effect 
in my hearing; but the following extract from a letter dated March 
4, 1887, would go far to imply that such was the case: a man 
was to be judged by his work as a completed whole, and not by a 
couple of specimen stanzas selected therefrom! Smart’s song was 
first published in 1763, and was reprinted in 1765 (the “ reprint in 
Chambers” refers to the first edition of ‘Chambers’ Encyclopedia 
of English Literature,’ where the ‘Song to David’ is reprinted 
verbatim). 


“. . . Don’t trouble yourself about Smart on my account — un- 
necessarily, since, after nearly fifty years, 1 remember the whole 
pretty well. I think it was the reprint in Chambers that I saw — 
not in Chalmers; indeed I am sure of it, although I discovered it 
there on an occasion that would excuse much mistiness in my 
memory. Depend upon it, no goody-goody writer ever conceived 
or executed the stanzas I could repeat—as I did, with all the 
effect I supposed would follow —to people of authority enough: 
Tennyson, the present Bishop of London, and, last year to Wendell 
Holmes, who had asked me innocently at Oxford, ‘ whether I knew 
the wonderful poem.’ Weak passages there undoubtedly are, 
but the strong ones are decisive as to Smart’s power and right of 
place. . . . I am surprised at an edition appearing so early as in 
1819; that which I bought professed to be just out some years 
later.” 


In 1893, Browning writes as follows : — 


“T have given, this afternoon, Smith my new book to print. 
It is a collection of things gravzsk and gayzsk — hence the title 
‘ Jocoseria’ — which is Batavian Latin, I think. There are some 
eleven of these pieces, little and big; the main of them being the 
Deerstalking poem, you remember, ‘Donald’ —‘ Solomon and 
Balkis’ —‘ Christina and Monaldeschi’ —‘ Ixion’ —‘ Mary Woll- 
stonecroft and Fuseli’—and a long ‘ Hakkadosch Jochanan,’ a 
Rabbinical story; eleven pieces in all. May some morsels of 
this Olla Podrida take your taste!” 


As published, however, ‘ Jocoseria’ consisted of ten pieces 
only (counting the prologue — ‘ Wanting is —what?’). It would 
be of interest to know what piece was inserted, and afterward 
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deleted from the series. This deepens one’s curiosity as to 
whether any unpublished poems were found among Browning’s 
papers. 

Scattered among this correspondence are various sentences 
referring to what we may term Browningian Bibliography: as, 
for instance, the following : — 

“The little pamphlet was printed by Arabel Barrett, for a 
Bazaar to benefit the ‘ Refuge for young destitute girls’ which she 
set going all those years ago—the first of its kind, I believe, 
and still in existence.” 


This refers to an octavo booklet of fifteen pages, entitled 
‘Two Poems,’ by Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning, and 
issued in 1854. The “two poems” were Mrs. Browning’s ‘Plea 
for the Ragged Schools of London,’ and Mr. Browning’s ‘The 
Twins.’ The history of this dvochure is curious, and deserves a 
place in the Romance of Bibliography. It was stated to be pub- 
lished by Chapman and Hall, at the price of sixpence; but it 
appears that the whole of the issue was sent as a gift in aid of 
the funds of a bazaar held for the benefit of the Refuge for desti- 
tute girls. The booklet soon became a rarity, — stray copies com- 
manding as much as three guineas each. It seems that the 
unsold copies had been preserved, for in 1887 a parcel of them 
were on sale in a London auction-room — thirty-three years after 
they had been printed! Apparently the number was pretty con- 
siderable, for they were advertised in the catalogue of the book- 
seller, who bought them at two shillings each! These were 
evidently soon disposed of, and their value in the literary mart 
at the present time is about thirty shillings each. 

Another rarity of considerable importance is the little book- 
let entitled ‘The Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point.’ This fine 
poem was originally contributed to a volume entitled ‘ The Lib- 
erty Bell,’ by Friends of Freedom, and issued in Boston in 1848, 
for sale at the National Antislavery Bazaar. The ‘ Liberty 
Bell’ formed a volume of some 292 pages of prose and verse, — 
among the contributors being Bayard Taylor, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Theodore Parker, James Russell Lowell, Mary Carpenter, 
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and William Lloyd Garrison. The volume was “done up” 
sometimes in cloth and sometimes in an elegantly designed paper 
wrapper printed in gold, and had an emblematic engraved title- 
page between the fly-title and titlepage. The wrapper contained 
the words, ‘ Fourteenth Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Fair, Faneuil 
Hall,’ and it is possible that Arabel Barrett had this in mind 
when she requested a poem from her sister and brother-in-law for 
her bazaar. As to the separate issue of ‘The Runaway Slave,’ 
Browning writes, under date August 1, 1888 :— 


“The ‘ Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point’ was given by its 
author to the Boston ‘ Liberty Bell,’ and was afterwards comprised 
in the collective edition of Chapman and Hall, 1850. . . . I never 
heard of a separate publication, and . . . fear that this must 
be a fabricated affair, and, moreover, Aave a doubt whether the 
‘Battle of Marathon,’ of which I never have seen a copy, may not 
be a fabrication also. As the poem (‘The Runaway Slave’) was 
first printed in America, no copyright could be claimed for it in 
England. It is possible some of the ‘friends of Freedom’ may 
have used a certain ‘freedom’ in reprinting the poem, for the 
sake of the good cause, nor thought proper to refer to the author 
at all.” 


In a subsequent communication the poet again refers to the 
subject : — 


“I daresay the fact has been that, on the publication of the 
Poem in America, the American friends (in London) who had 
been instrumental in obtaining it, wrote to the Authoress (in Flor- 
ence) for leave to republish it in England, and that she of course 
gave her consent — probably wrote the little advertisement. The 
respectability of the Publisher and Printer is a guarantee that noth- 
ing surreptitious has been done. You may observe that no price is 
affixed, and no advertisements are to be found on the cover, — the 
pamphlet was clearly a private issue for ‘friends.’ The appearance 
of the pamphlet convinces me that things were as I say.” 


Browning remarks that he “ possesses a copy of ‘The Liberty 
Bell,’” and it would certainly be of interest to know whether this 
book is in request as a “rarity” among the bibliophiles of 
America. The doubt expressed as to the ‘ Battle of Marathon’ 
reads somewhat strange; but in a subsequent letter he explains 
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that he “spoke too hastily on a very imperfect recollection, .. . 
for I afterward did remember having heard that some such poem 
was in existence.” The curious in this matter may turn to Vol. 
IV. of Poet-/ore (January, 1892), where they will find some particu- 


lars of this unique work. 
William G. Kingsland. 





SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDY PROGRAMME: ‘ OTHELLO.’ 


ACT I. 


Paper. — lago’s Grievance; Desdemona’s Choice. 

Hints : —In what does the action of the first act of the play 
consist? Show that the events of the act are Cassio’s appoint- 
ment to the lieutenancy, Desdemona’s elopement, and the Otto- 
mite expedition, but that these are not so important in themselves 
to the plot as their effects are to it. The effects of the appoint- 
ment on Iago, and of the elopement on Roderigo and Brabantio, for 
example, occupy the first scenes, and the main dramatic use of 
them seems to be to exhibit Iago’s malice. So also the news of the 
Ottomite Expedition, which brings about the scene in the Ducal 
Council Chamber, is the means by which the circumstances and 
nature of Desdemona’s love for Othello is revealed. Iago’s griev- 
ance is one element in this act which promises to be of direct 
importance in shaping the coming tragedy. Desdemona’s choice 
is the other more passive but equally necessary element of the 
plot. On it the first more active element will base its operation. 
What signs are there in Act I. that Cassio and Roderigo, lying 
outside of these two elements of the story as they do, are to be 
woven into it through the interaction of these two main factors? 
Show how Roderigo is first made lago’s instrument, and in how 
far it appears in this act that Cassio, and even Othello, will sub- 
mit to the same mastery. Notice, too, that doubt of Desdemona’s 
constancy in her choice is a necessary starting-point in Iago’s 
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plan of action, not only for the accomplishment of his own ends, 
but also for his entanglement of both Roderigo and Othello. Why 
is Iago right in his estimate of Othello, and wrong in his estimate 
of Desdemona? Was Desdemona’s love for Othello likely to 
prove more, or less, lasting, because she saw Othello’s “ visage in 
his mind ”’? 

Points : —1. “Strike on the tinder, ho! Give me a taper.” — 
What sort of matches were in use in Venetian and in Elizabethan 
days? 2. ‘What drugs, what charms,” etc. Love potions and 
charms. —3. “ That I would all my pilgrimage dilate.” — Give an 
account of some of the discoveries of new and strange lands in 
Shakespeare’s time. 4. A sketch of Venice. 5. ‘ A voice poten- 
tial and double as the Duke’s.” — The power and position of a 
Venetian senator. 

Topic for Debate. —1s it apparent in Act I. that the love of 
Desdemona and Othello holds within itself the promise of a violent 
future ? 


ACT II. 


Paper. — lago’s Net. 

Hints : — Tell the story of Iago’s stratagem to implicate Cassio 
in disorder and disgrace. Note the double meaning of much of 
the dialogue considered as adding to the diversion of the audience 
and enabling it to find pleasure of an intellectual and satiric sort, 
in the evil machinations of Iago. For example, where Iago says 
to Cassio, ‘I think you think I love you,” and Cassio replies, “I 
have well approved it,” the apparent and the real sense present an 
amusing contrast, and also advance the action. While pleasure 
of this sort lightens the tragedy and interests one from the maker’s 
point of view in the weaving of the plot, does it make one sym- 
pathize at all with Iago? Discuss the importance of the drunken 
scene and its effects on the plot of the whole play. 


Points: — 1. Collect and explain unusual words in Act II. as 
“trash,” “ equinox,” etc. 2. “ He’ll watch the horologe a double 
set.’”— Describe a horologe. 3. The songs introduced in Act II. 
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and their music. See Percy’s‘ Reliques English Poetry.) 4. Venice 
and Cyprus and their historical connection. 

Topic for Debate: — Can it be shown from this act that 
Shakespeare was averse to drinking? How may such an opinion 
be upheld by passages in other plays? (See Mrs. Stopes’s ‘ The 
Bacon-Shakspere Question Answered,’ which finds curious differ- 
ence between Shakespeare and Bacon on the subject of liquors.) 


ACT Ill. 
Paper. — Othello Enmeshed. 
Hints : — Show what parts of Iago’s trap are newly originated 


in this act, and what parts are further developed. Is Desdemona’s 
loyal and faithful nature still a factor in his schemes? Show how 
her quality of performing “to the last article” when she vows a 
friendship (sc. 3.21) helps Iago. What other quality assists him ? 
Note her lack of moral courage. Collect all instances of these 
qualities and trace their effect on the action. How much does 
Iago’s ability to convince Othello depend upon his (Iago’s) good 
repute? How many people praise Iago in the course of the play? 
Trace Emilia’s share in Iago’s plan to ensnare Othello. Show how 
far Othello’s own nature is responsible for Iago’s success. What 
is the climax of this act, and how is that climax marked ? 

Points :—1. Was Othello fond of music? Collect and com- 
pare references bearing on this question. What appropriateness 
would there be in making him like or dislike music? 2. Reconcile 
Cassio’s inquiry as to whom Othello had married, I. 2. 52, with III. 
3. 71. 3. Explain the imagery and meaning of III. 3. 260. — “If 
I do prove her haggard,” etc. 4. Reconcile the two different 
stories Othello tells about the handkerchief. 5. Explain allusions, 
— “the Pontic Sea,” “ dyed in mummy,” etc. 

Topic for Debate : —Which is the strongest element of Iago’s 
success in ensnaring Othello, — his cunning tongue, his circum- 
stantial evidence, Cassio’s weakness, Desdemona’s duplicity, 
Othello’s jealous nature, or his race humility ? 
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ACT IV. 


Paper. — Venice Interposes. 

Hints :—In telling the story of Act IV. observe how all the 
new matter introduced in this act which refers to Iago’s schemes 
is merely confirmatory of them and does not materially advance the 
action, the deaths of Cassio and Desdemona having been already 
determined upon. Show what the occurrences of Act IV. do effect, 
and what it is that Shakespeare accomplishes by the introduction 
of Lodovico’s embassy? Does this interposition of Venice, com- 
manding as it does Othello’s return and deputing Cassio in his 
stead, seem to promise the frustration of peril from Desdemona and 
Cassio? Or does it in fact precipitate the resolution of Iago and of 
his dupe to act against their victims the very same night? Show 
Shakespeare’s clever double use of it in both these ways, and how 
it both delays and precipitates the plot. Notice the effect of the 
embassy upon Othello in arousing his suspicion that Desdemona 
and Venice are in league with Cassio and against him. Trace its 
effect also in exciting his public outbreak against his wife. Does 
Desdemona guess how Othello will construe Lodovico’s embassy ? 
What is its effect upon Iago and Roderigo? Observe that Des- 
demona seeks to disarm Othello’s suspicions as to her part in the 
mission of Lodovico. Consider the closing scene of Act IV. as 
ominous of the catastrophe to be brought about in the following act, 
and also as inducing the right spirit of apprehensive dread and pity 
in the audience. 

Points: —1. Origin of the Willow Song and its music. For 
two musical settings, see Poet-lore, Vol. I. p. 39, and p. 175. 
2. Explain allusions to “joint rings,” “ crocodile’s tears,” etc. 

Topic for Debate. — Why are the most circumstantial arguments 
for Othello’s suspicion of his wife given in Act IV. when he is 
already convinced of her infidelity ? 


ACT V. 
Paper. —Iago’s Schemes Succeed and Fail. 
Hints : — Sc. 1 shows Iago performing in his peculiar, indirect 
13 
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manner his share in Othello’s vengeance as agreed upon between 
them. It depicts him, moreover, as working out a special scheme 
of his own against Roderigo and Bianca. Discuss his motives and 
means in these under-plots, and the use of them in the play. Do 
they help the action? Orshowcharacter? Howis this first scene 
linked to the second wherein Othello carries out his part of the 
agreement with Iago against Desdemona? Is it shown to have any 
effect on Othello’s action? Why did Othello resolve to strangle 
Desdemona? Wasit his own idea? Did she guess the truth when 
she cried, “‘O, my fear interprets,” etc.? If so, why did she not 
explain at once? Why does she cry out when she hears later that 
Cassio is not killed? Notice how Emilia as well as Desdemona 
guesses the truth, now. What purpose could Shakespeare have 
had in killing off Brabantio, — is it to preclude any possible misun- 
derstanding of Othello’s recall to Venice as issuing from Des- 
demona’s father? Notice that Othello’s hearsay and circumstantial 
evidence as to the handkerchief is brought forward in justification 
of his act to others. Is it a defect in the dénouement that the over- 
heard interview with Bianca is never explained? What best serves 
to convince Othello that he has been gulled, — Emilia’s statement 
that she stole the handkerchief at Iago’s wish, Iago’s own conduct, 
or Emilia’s dying testimony ? 

Points: —1. Costume of the Play. 2. Of what race was 
Iago, what signs of it, what appropriateness in making him so? 
3. Why is the Turk spoken of as a “ circumcised dog” ? Did his 
nation practise circumcision, like the Jews? 4. Was it legal and 
customary in Venetian days for a husband to execute his wife for 
infidelity ? How was it in Elizabethan England ? 

Topics for Debate. —\s Iago or Othello the truly tragic figure of 
the play ? 

Is Iago destitute of Conscience? (See ‘ Iago’s Conscience’ in 
Poet-lore, Vol. V. Apr. ’93.) 
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ACT VI. CHARACTER STUDIES. 


Paper. — A Study of Othello as Husband. 

Hints: — Compare with Leontes in ‘ The Winter’s Tale’ and 
Posthumus in ‘Cymbeline.’ Observe all differences and like- 
nesses in the circumstances and the incitation to jealousy of the 
three husbands. Which wife gives the most excuse to suspicion ? 
Which husband is the least tyrannical ? The husband whose jeal- 
ousy was the least defensible — Leontes —is the only one to make 
any show of legal procedure. How would you explain that fact? 
Is it due to Leontes’ superiority over Othello that this is so; to 
Hermione’s rank as an Emperor’s daughter; or to the circum- 
stance that the story on which ‘The Winter’s Tale’ is founded 
belongs to a stage of civilization less arbitrary in its treatment 
of woman? Scepticism as to the worth of a woman and of her 
capacity to love might be shown to be the source of the tragedy in 
the three plays. What are the main differences in the modes of 
the tempters, Iago and Iachimo, in gaining an ascendency over their 
dupes? Consider the play of ‘ Othello’ as consisting in the strug- 
gle of a masculine and egoistic will, represented by Iago, for the 
supremacy over a feminine and altruistic passivity, represented by 
Desdemona, the stage of the struggle being the heart of Othello. 

Topic for Debate. —Is Othello’s jealousy such as belongs pe- 
culiarly to the representation of a Moor, or is it not intended to 
have any special racial quality? 


ACT VII. CHARACTER STUDIES. 


Paper. — Emilia: her Inferiority and Superiority to her 
Mistress. . 

Hints : —Consider whether the contrast usually drawn between 
the “ white-souled Desdemona” and the “ gross-thoughted, merce- 
nary, lax-principled Emilia” is quite accurate. Warrant may be 
found for it on the one side, and, on the other side, excuse for 
Emilia can be found also, although it is not often brought forward. 
Is her action throughout the play better than her speech in IV. 3? 
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Is it possible that Desdemona’s meekness under injustice exasper- 
ated her, aroused her own sense of justice and of revolt against 
marital supremacy? Are Emilia and Othello guilty of the rela- 
tions with each other of which Iago speaks? Does she guess 
Iago’s hand in her mistress’s troubles before she understands 
Iago’s use of the handkerchief which she stole for him, V. 2. 
217, etc.? Her loyalty to Desdemona at the expense of her hus- 
band argues her disinterestedness and nobility. Can you imagine 
Desdemona equally faithful to another woman or to justice at 
Othello’s expense ? 

Topic for Debate. — Do Emilia’s greater knowledge and experi- 
ence of the world and her impersonal action at the close of the 
play mark her as a more advanced type of woman than Desde- 


mona is? 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


THE LOYAL DAUGHTER IN LITERATURE: ‘THE SPANISH GYPSY,’ 
‘THE DANCE TO DEATH,’ AND THE ‘ ANTIGONE.’ 


I. Paper. — The Historical Background of ‘The Spanish 
Gypsy’: The Gypsies in Spain. 

Hints :— Give a sketch of the history of the Moors in Spain. 
Is Duke Silva a real personage? Who was El Zagel? Prescott’s 
‘Ferdinand and Isabella’ will give a history of the time in which 
the scene of the poem is laid. Washington Irving’s ‘ Conquest of 
Grenada’ will also give information about the Moors. What is 
meant by “the West now enters on the heritage won from the 
tombs of mighty ancestors”? This and the following lines refer 
to the Renaissance, for any account of which see Symonds’ ‘ The 
Renaissance in Italy,’ Vernon Lee’s studies of the same move- 
ment, or Taine’s ‘ English Literature.’ Who was the “ poet-scholar ”’ 
of Avignon who could not read Greek ?— The “ martyred sage” ? 
— The “Attic orator”? What is meant by “the soul of Greece 
conquers Persia”? What is the story of Pelago and his resolute 
band? Give a sketch of the Gypsies in Spain. The exact year of 
their first appearance there is not certain, but probably it was 
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éarly in the fifteenth century when they entered from France. In 
what European country did they first appear? Is anything posi- 
tively known of their origin? See Chapter IX. of Borrows’ ‘ Gyp- 
sies in Spain.’? He thinks they came originally from India. So 
also does Mr. Leland in his book ‘ The Gypsies,’ in which may be 
found many clever arguments in support of his theory. The origin 
of the name: Gitanos, or Egyptians, is the name by which the 
Gypsies have been generally known in Spain. Among themselves 
they have the words Zincalo, Romano, and Chai. Zincalo is sup- 
posed to mean “the black men of Zend or Ind;” Romané, the race 
of the husbands. Chai is a modification of the word cha/, which by 
the Gitanos of Estramadura is applied to Egypt, and in many parts 
of Spain is equivalent to “ Heaven ;” thus Chai may denote either 
“the children of Egypt” or ‘the sons of Heaven.” Gypsy as well 
as Gitano is equivalent to Egyptian. Esmeralda, the Gypsy of 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ Notre Dame,’ is called the “ Egyptian.” Accord- 
ing to Borrows each band of Gypsies had its Captain, called its 
Count. To fill this office they chose their most valiant man. He 
led their predatory excursions, settled their disputes, and received 
as reward one-third of the booty. For their chief characteristics: 
love of race, hatred of other races, fortune-telling, singing, and 
dancing. (See Borrows, also article on “ Gypsies” in Encyc. Brit.) 
Is there any historical foundation for the incident in George Eliot’s 
poem of the alliance between the Gypsies and the Moors? Neither 
Prescott nor Irving mentions any such. For a few remarks on the 
relations of the Moors and Gypsies, see Chapter V., Borrows. There 
is little in Borrows to suggest the romantic coloring George Eliot 
gives the Gypsies. She probably derived it from Spanish literature. 
There are several Spanish poems in which Gypsies figure: ‘La 
Gitanella’ by Cervantes, by Solis y Rivademura, by Montalvan. 
See also ‘The Spanish Gypsy’ by Middleton and Rowley, and 
Weber’s opera, ‘ La Preciosa.’ 

Topics for Debate : — How much of the story is due to history 
and how much to invention? Is the author’s use of history poetic 
or realistic ? 





1 New edition, 1888. London: John Murray. 
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II. Paper. — Historical Background of ‘The Dance to Death,’ 
Jewish Persecution in the Middle Ages. 

Hints : — Gretz’s ‘Geschichte des Juden’ is the best historical 
authority and the one on which Miss Lazarus depends. Milman’s 
‘History of the Jews’ is the best English substitute. Milman’s 
3d vol., bks. 24 and 28, gives some interesting facts corresponding 
to those Miss L. uses. So also does the first part of the article 
‘Jews, — Modern” in the Encyc. Brit. and the last part of the 
article “Israel.” These suffice to show the essential truth of the 
main facts of ‘ The Dance to Death,’ and for the special incident, 
the burning of the Jews at Eisenach, Delitzsch is the authority. 
In France, too, at Chinon, says Milman, holocausts of Jews were 
made in 1322 and 1348, who went to the burning singing, and as 
if ata wedding. To marry a Jew, drink wine with him, or receive 
him was forbidden at the Council of Vienna, in 1267; and this, while 
it shows the prejudice against the Jews, reveals also a disposition 
on the part of a few to disregard the barriers of race-hatred. The 
Jews were legally the chattels of the kings, and their industries 
were carried on upon the condition that their lords shared in the 
profit (see reference to this in the beginning of Chaucer’s ‘ Prior- 
ess’s Tale’). The Crusades were the signal everywhere for their 
persecution. The cry “Hep!” the signal for the massacre of the 
Jews, is a sign of this, its meaning being “ Hierosolyma est per- 
dita,” — “ Jerusalem is lost!” The common superstition was that 
the Jews crucified children at the Feast of the Passover, — Easter, 
—and many childish saints were canonized on the warrant of this 
belief, against which Frederick II. instituted an investigation of the 
facts which cleared the Jews. The persecutions at the time of the 
Black Death, — the date of Miss Lazarus’s play, — 1348-50, grew 
out of the same religious prejudices. The poisoning of the wells 
and rivers imputed to the Jews in France and elsewhere as well as 
in Germany was supposed to be effected by their mixing such in- 
gredients as Shakespeare’s witches use in ‘ Macbeth’ plastered with 
the blood of children. Of course, this being believed inflamed 
dislike of the Jews. For interesting literary references to these 
supposed Jewish murders of children, see the ‘ Ballad of Sir Hugh’ 
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(Gummere’s ‘Old English Ballads’) and the ‘Prioress’s Tale’ 
already mentioned (Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales’), England 
expelled the Jews in 1290, France in 1395, Spain and Portugal 
in 1492 and 1495, and after these dates the Jews accumulated in 
Germany in greatest numbers and prosperity. They secured 
favor in certain instances from eminent rulers who found their 
wealth useful, but the protection attained was precarious and 
subject to the inroads of popular demand for their persecution ; 
in fact, the emperor’s right to expel Jews had been given up to 
local rulers. In Germany more than elsewhere the country lacked 
unification under one dominant ruler, and the enlightened views 
or the express edict of the Emperor Frederick could not defend 
them from the molestation of the barons. The state of anarchy in 
which Germany existed during the Middle Ages was thus at once 
the best and the least certain tenure for the Jews. Under anarchy 
they thrived best; but under anarchy they never could be certain 
that they would not be the victims of a popular uprising. From 
such conditions of medizval life ‘The Dance to Death’ arose, and 
its incidents can be fortified by the cruel and bloody historic in- 
stances of medizval persecutions, also by records showing special 
favor to certain families and the service of these families to the 
ruler; ¢.g., the indebtedness of Frederick William, Elector of Bran- 
denburg, 1648-88, to Gompertz and Elias; in Austria under Leo- 
pold I., the exemption of Wolf and Schlesinger from the decree 
banishing all other Jews. Show the correspondences of all such 
facts with incidents in ‘The Dance to Death.’ 

Topics for Debate : —I\s the picture the author gives of the Jews 
prejudiced in their favor? What element has the Semitic race 
added to civilization ? 

III. Paper.— Fedalma’s Decision compared with Liebhaid’s 
and Antigone’s. 

Hints : — Mr. Cross gives, in his ‘ Life of George Eliot,’ some 
notes on the ‘ Spanish Gypsy’ which he found among his wife’s 
papers. The motive of the poem was suggested to her by a pic- 
ture in Venice, said to be by Titian, of the Annunciation. It 
occurred to her that a grand tragic motive was supplied by such a 
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sudden announcement to a young maiden on the eve of marriage 
that she as the daughter of the predestined line was chosen to 
renounce her own special life and to fulfil, instead, a great destiny 
“entailing a terribly different experience from that of ordinary 
womanhood and wifehood.” Fedalmaembodies such a motive, and 
her decision symbolizes the part played in human life by the idea 
of duty, which, says George Eliot, is “entirely made up” of 
“hereditary claims.” Fedalma possesses the consciousness of 
race and race-obligation, which, according to George Eliot, consti- 
tute the basis of duty. So soon as she knows she is a Gypsy she 
accepts her predestined mission and is ready to say as Mary did, 
“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord!” Fedalma’s name — appar- 
ently invented by George Eliot, and meaning Faith of the Soul, or 
Spiritual Fidelity — is a further indication of George Eliot’s inten- 
tion. Loyalty to duty is the source of Fedalma’s decision. How 
far does this control the actions of the heroines of the other two 
plays? Do either Antigone or Liebhaid show as great conflict of 
spirit in attaining their decisions? Have they the same desire 
for personal freedom? Which shows the larger view of life in the 
world beyond that of herself and of her lover? Which is the 
boldest and bravest ? Which chooses,with the most consciousness 
of all the elements that could influence choice? Is the one who 
takes the widest view the least loving? In Fedalma the faith she 
has given her lover has to be overborne by a series of strong 
arguments which convince her that her own especial happiness is 
less momentous than the good of many others; but when she is 
convinced, she follows a vigorous and persistent course. Notice 
that Liebhaid’s decision is comparatively instantaneous; her 
humane and tender heart will not permit her to live and rejoice in 
love while her family suffer death, and her righteous indignation 
against her real father’s cruelty makes her throw in her lot with 
her foster-father. Antigone’s decision is based on loyalty to the 
dead, and her religious sense of the rites due one of her family. 
Like Liebhaid’s in its fervor and in its penalty, — life itself, — it is 
unlike both the others in being splendidly defiant and lonely. It 
is founded on a religious sense; but the weighing of both sides is 
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not dwelt upon, and the decision she made is scarcely renuncia- 
tion at all, as Liebhaid’s is. Fedalma’s is more than renunciation, 
it is a living self-sacrifice. She, too, like Liebhaid, cannot love 
and be happy while she knows others near to her are suffering, and 
therefore she renounces love and happiness: but more than this 
moved Fedalma; it was the “heavy trust of her inheritance,” 
the “deep energy” of her “people’s life” throbbing within 
her. Would it be more consistent with George Eliot’s expli- 
cation of the deep root of Fedalma’s decision if she had made 
her more capable of leadership, especially after her father’s death ? 
Why did she not? Is ita fault, or was this failure desirable in 
a tragedy, and why? Is duty “entirely made up of hereditary 
claims”? What argument could be made for claims of posterity 
as a constituent of duty, and how would this new factor affect 
the decision ? 

Topics for Debate. — To what was the comparative disregard of 
race-prejudice due as shown in ‘The Dance to Death’ by the 
Prince and Liebhaid? Is it the sympathy of Miss Lazarus with 
the Jews that makes her heroine cast in her lot with them, is it 
evolution beyond race-prejudice, or the fact that the Gentiles have 
less race-prejudice than the persecuted races ? 

IV. Paper. — The Ideals of Love in the three Plays. 

Hints : — Notice that Antigone’s love is for her brother. Does 
she show the least sign of affection for her betrothed Hemon? 
What do you think of her arguments in justification of her deed ; 
namely, that if it had been a husband she would not have dared to 
go against her country’s will, because she might have had another 
husband, but her father and mother both being dead she could 
never have another brother, and therefore she must give him the 
foremost place? Is this a survival of the feeling for kin peculiar to 
the period when the gens was predominant? (See Mrs. Gamble’s 
‘Evolution of Woman’ for account of the traits of this period.) 
What were the Greek ideas in regard to burial? Was Antigone’s 
feeling so much one of personal love to her brother as a sort of 
conventional love resulting from religious feeling? Romantic love 
is not generally considered a characteristic of Greek life (see 
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George W. Cooke’s article in Poet-lore, May, 1894), but does not 
Hzmon approach the ideal of Romantic love ? 

In ‘The Dance to Death’ Liebhaid seems to consider her love 
for the Prince a feeling to be stifled. Notice how she calls the 
Prince her adored enemy, angel-fiend splitting her heart against 
her heart. Why does she speak in this way? Is it presentiment 
of evil, or is it due to the fact that she is not Jewish, and natu- 
rally finds in herself a tendency to escape from Jewish bonds, which 
she supposes a fault of disloyalty ? Is it effective in showing how 
great her love is and at what cost her sudden decision later will be 
made? Are Liebhaid’s silences eloquent? 

Is Fedalma’s love greater or less than Liebhaid’s? What like- 
nesses and differences are there in the reasons and facts that 
induce them to renounce the satisfaction of their love, and what 
light do these throw on the limitations of their ideal of love? Is 
the ideal of love evinced by Hzmon, by the Prince, and by Silva, 
superior to that possessed by the three heroines? Notice that 
in all three plays the lovers are obliged to choose between religion 
and love, and that there is not a moment’s hesitation on the part 
of the men in choosing for love. In the case of Hemon, the choice 
is between love and the upholding of the Greek custom that ene- 
mies should not receive burial. Creon’s arguments carry not the 
slightest weight with Hzmon. In ‘The Spanish Gypsy,’ Don 
Silva is equally unmoved by the arguments of the Prior against 
his marriage with an Infidel, so with Prince William, Prior Pepper- 
corn cannot turn him from his purpose of marrying the Jewess. 
Give the arguments used and the way they are received in each 
case. Is this devotion to love the result of indifference to religious 
duty when personal gratification is at stake, or do these three 
young men realize that there are broader principles of life than 
those recognized in conventional theology ? With the three young 
women the choice in each case is for religion or duty against love. 
Antigone hardly seems to consider love at all, and in this respect 
Liebhaid is something like her. Illustrate with quotations and 
contrast with Fedalma’s feeling. Is the choice in the case of the 
women to be attributed to their higher sense of duty, or to a nar- 
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row interpretation of duty? Have the authors, in portraying these 
differences between their men and women, been true to the men 
and women of real life? 

Topic for Debate. — What is the most ideal love, and do any of 
the characters attain it? 

V. Paper. — A Study of Paternal Selfishness. 

Hints: —Is there one of the fathers in either * Antigone,’ 
‘The Dance to Death,’ or ‘The Spanish Gypsy,’ whose motive is 
not at bottom selfish in varying degrees? Is any one of them 
animated with the desire of making his child happy, or are 
they all only bent on serving their own ends? With Creon, his 
dignity as ruler must be sustained at any cost. Has Hamon any 
rights in his eyes? With Zarca, also, the happiness of Fedalma 
is the last thing he would ever consider. Sketch the arguments 
which Zarca uses to persuade Fedalma. Though showing no con- 
cern for her happiness, do they not show all the signs of dis- 
interested concern for the welfare of his people and a desire that 
Fedalma should not lower her upright nature by fawning in any 
way upon wealth and position? As with Creon, the existence of a 
pure and true love is utterly disregarded. Does not Silva read 
Zarca aright in the passage in the third book beginning “ and 
you, Fedalma’s father — you who claim the dues of fatherhood — 
will offer up her youth,” etc.? Does the wrong done to Silva 
trouble Zarca at all? Is Fedalma even as alive to that aspect of 
the case as she ought to be? The Landgrave is the most violent 
of all in his selfishness, for he is not only regardless of the happi- 
ness of his son, but in his anger lays violent hands upon him. 
What, if any, are the extenuating circumstances in the case of each 
of these fathers? Should you excuse Creon on the score of the 
bias of royal prerogative — Zarca on the score of the bias result- 
ing from his belonging to a persecuted race — the Landgrave on 
the score of the bias resulting from his bigoted religion? Is 
there any excuse for the way in which Schnetzen disregards the 
information about his daughter given by Susskind? Is Susskind’s 
action in regard to Liebhaid altogether justifiable ? 

Topic for Debate.—I1s it natural that the father, Susskind 
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von Orb, who has no real claim upon his daughter, should be 
the best one? 

VI. Paper.— Dramatic Quality in ‘The Dance to Death’ and 
‘ The Spanish Gypsy.’ 

Hints : — One is made acquainted in the first act of ‘ Dance to 
Death’ with the chief elements of the action. First of all, the 
coming of the prophet with his message, then the terror of the 
“Black Death” and the popular belief that the Jews cause it, then 
the love of the Prince for Liebhaid. Notice, too, that Susskind’s 
wealth is brought forward significantly in the first scene. Show 
how its dramatic use is to make Susskind confident that the 
Landgrave will continue to befriend him, and heedless, therefore, 
of the prophecy. Is Susskind’s secret source of confidence, 
Liebhaid’s Gentile parentage, made apparent in any way in the 
first scene? What part does revenge play in the tragedy? 

Show how the main threads of the action are expanded in the 
following acts. Trace the working of the climax in Act V. Is 
this play stronger as a spectacle than as a revelation of character 
or as embodying a lesson in race-tolerance? Contrast in respect 
to dramatic action, spectacle, character, and moral with ‘ The 
Spanish Gypsy.’ Is George Eliot’s exposition of the action as 
directly set forth in Book I. as Emma Lazarus’s in Act I.? How 
much of George Eliot’s action depends upon description given 
in advance of the dialogue? Silva’s dislike of the Prior’s caution, 
issuing from his love for Fedalma, and her dislike of restriction 
and her awe of her father’s glance while as yet he is unknown 
to her, are introduced in Book I., and foreshadow the next steps 
of the action. There is also much expansion of these elements 
and a wealth of possible eventfulness revealed which is more than 
drama requires and which belongs more easily to the novel; as, 
for example, Fedalma is in peril both of seizure by the Inquisition 
and of being claimed by her father. Notice the significance of 
the necklace as an ornament made to rival Tito’s ring in ‘ Romola,’ 
in its importance as an omen of the plot. What is the main 
dramatic consequence of Book II., Silva’s determination to join 
Fedalma, or the letter that shows Zarca’s intention to attack 
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Bedmar? Show the main events of Books III. and IV. as to the 
action they involve. In what consists the climax of Book V. ? 
Consider whether the motive and moral are grander and more 
unified by George Eliot, and the dramatic action of Emma 
Lazarus more swift and skilful. 

Topic for Debate. — Has either play a distinct dramatic motive 
which unfolds itself in the course of the action? (See opening re- 
marks on Action and Motive in the paper on Dramatic Action and 
Motive in Shakespeare in Poet-lore, April, 1894.) 

VII. Paper.— The Poetic Qualities of ‘The Spanish Gypsy’ 
and ‘ The Dance to Death.’ 

Hints : —- Notice the marked difference in the construction of 
the two poems. While ‘The Dance to Death’ is a regular poetic 
drama with five acts, ‘The Spanish Gypsy’ might be described as 
a novelistic drama. It is not made up entirely of dramatic dia- 
logue, but of description (not put into the mouth of any of the 
characters) interspersed with dramatic dialogue. It is not divided 
into acts and scenes like a regular drama, but is there anything 
answering to such division? The descriptive parts serve in some 
cases to divide scenes. Point out when this is so, and when not? 
In ‘ The Spanish Gypsy’ where do we find the larger proportion 
of poetical images, in the dramatic or in the descriptive parts, and 
what is the nature of the imagery? Notice that along with the 
richness of the imagery in George Eliot’s descriptions runs a contin- 
uous vein of philosophizing which often crystallizes into apho- 
risms. Give examples of these. How does the poetic imagery in 
‘The Dance to Death’ compare with the dramatic portions of 
George Eliot’s poem? Are the characters in either drama distin- 
guishable through their use of poetic language, or is the general 
character of the language the same throughout? It will be found 
interesting to see which poet reaches the greater complexity in the . 
use of figures, also whether their figures are drawn from nature, 
from human experience, from science, whether they are metaphors, 
similes, or personifications. Notice that much of the language in 
Emma Lazarus’s poem has a Biblical flavor quite in keeping with 
the subject. Should you get the impression that the people in 
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George Eliot’s poem are more intellectual than those in Emma 
Lazarus’s ; and if so is it the result of conscious art, or the individ- 
uality of the poet in either case showing through their characters ? 
Topic for Debate. — Which play displays the widest grasp of 

poetical imagery, and the finest ase of the imagination? 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


METRICAL CHANGES IN ‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.’ 


Ir was the custom of the earlier Elizabethan dramatists to 
mark change of action by change of blank verse to rhyme, or vice 
versa. In his earlier plays Shakespeare does the same thing, 
changing from prose or blank verse to rhymed couplets, although 
in his later work he undertakes the more difficult task of making a 
single variation answer the purpose; namely, the variation from 
prose to blank verse. 

The metrical changes in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ are 
typical of Shakespeare’s earlier style. 

The play, one remembers, begins with the complaint of Egeus 
to the Duke Theseus, that the former’s daughter Hermia refuses 
to marry Demetrius; she is bewitched with love for Lysander. 
The Duke reasons with Hermia in vain, and at length commands 
her to be ready upon a certain day either to marry the man whom 
her father has chosen for her, or to die the death. Thus threat- 
ened, Hermia is urged by Lysander to consent to a clandestine 
marriage. Lysander pleads in earnest blank verse : — 


“hear me, Hermia. 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child: 
From Athens is her house remote seven leagues ; 
And she respects me as her only son. 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee ; 
And to that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us. If thou lovest me then, 
Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night ; 
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And in the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do observance to a morn of May, 

There will I stay for thee.” 


Hermia, hearing these words, feels her heart leap with joy. She 
tries to answer soberly, in the same measure which her lover has 
used; but as her words become impassioned, she breaks into 
rhyme : — 
“My good Lysander! 

I swear to thee, by Cupid’s strongest bow, 

By his best arrow with the golden head, 

By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, 

By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves, 

And by that fire which burn’d the Carthage queen, 

When the false Troyan under sail was seen, 

By all the vows that ever men have broke, 

In number more than ever women spoke, 

In that same place thou hast appointed me, 

To-morrow truly will I meet with thee.” 


Now enters Helena, and Hermia says, — 


“God speed fair Helena! whither away?” 


Helena answers, taking up the rhyme with quick repartee, — 
“Call you me fair? that fair again unsay.” 

This trick of repartee by taking up the rhyme is familiar to all 

readers of Shakespeare. There are several other examples of it in 


this same play. (a) When Lysander lies down to sleep in the 
forest he calls out to Hermia, — 


“ Here is my bed: Sleep give thee all his rest!” 
and Hermia prettily answers, — 

“With half that wish the wisher’s eyes be press’d!” 
(6) Oberon rebukes Puck, — 


“ How now, mad spirit? 
What night-rule now about this haunted grove.” 
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Puck retorts, — 
“ My mistress with a monster is in love.” 
(c) Demetrius insists, — 


“T am not guilty of Lysander’s blood ; 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell.” 


Hermia sharply says, — 


“‘T pray thee, tell me, then, that he is well.” 


The rhymed couplets begun by Hermia’s reply to Lysander 
are by the law of persistence continued through the rest of the 
first scene. The whole passage is one of poetic speeches and fond 
adieus on the part of the lovers. 

With scene second we come down with a short stop to homely 
prose. The tradesmen and tinkers are planning to turn actors and 
play Pyramus and Thisbe for the wedding feast of Duke Theseus. 
In the midst of their planning Bottom becomes excited. His 
excitement is revealed in all its nervousness by his sudden change 
to jerky doggerel :— 


“ Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus. 

Bot. What is Pyramus? a lover, or a tyrant? 

Quin. A lover, that kills himself most gallant for love. 

Bot. That will ask some tears in the true performing of it: if I do 
it, let the audience look to their eyes ; I will move storms, I will condole 
in some measure. To the rest: yet my chief humor is for a tyrant: I 
could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split. 


The raging rocks 

And shivering shocks 

Shall break the locks 
Of prison gates ; 

And Phibbus’ car 

Shall shine from far 

And make and mar 
The foolish Fates.” 


In like manner a sudden emotional shock is sufficient to set 
the speaker into a change of verse (v. I. 277): — 
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“ Pyr. Sweet Moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams ; 
I thank thee, Moon, for shining now so bright ; 
For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering gleams, 
I trust to take of truest Thisby sight. 
But stay, O spite! 
But mark, poor knight, 
What dreadful dole is here ! 
Eyes, do you see? 
How can it be? 
O dainty duck! O dear! 
Thy mantle good, 
What, stain’d with blood ! 
Approach, ye Furies fell ! 
O Fates, come, come, 
Cut thread and thrum ; 
Quail, crush, conclude, and quell !” 


We do not find the fairies in the play talking much prose. 
Blank verse they do indulge in, when in quiet mood. Puck, for 
instance, when sitting calmly on a nodding fern, will talk you very 
respectable, connected blank verse; but when he buzzes away like 
a humming-bird, he flits into his own quick, short rhymes. Or, 
when a fairy is flying, he will fit his tempo to his actions, until at 
last he alights. In the following passage there are two metrical 
changes, as the elf varies his darting motions to more sedate flying, 
and then alights and says that he must go seek some dewdrops. 


“ Puck. How now, spirit! whither wander you? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be : 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favors, 
In those freckles live their savors: 
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I must go seek some dewdrops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 
Farewell, thou lob of spirits ; I’ll begone: 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon.” 


The entrances of the fairies are likely to mark some change in 
the action. In the first scene of the second act, when Demetrius 
and Helena are talking, the metre flows on in rhymed couplets 
until both pass off the stage. Oberon looks after them and says, 


“ Fare thee well, nymph: ere he do leave this grove, 
Thou shalt fly him and he shall seek thy love.” 


He is interrupted by the entrance of Puck, and the next two lines 
break quite away from the rhyming, as Puck delivers the flower to 
the fairy king. Then the latter resumes his poetic measure. 


“ Obe. Hast thou the flower there? Welcome, wanderer. 
Puck. Ay, there it is. 
Obe. I pray thee, give it me. 
I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine: 
There sleeps Titania sometime of the night, 
Lull’d in these flowers with dances and delight ; 
And there the snake throws her enamell’d skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in.” 


It is of course natural that the peculiar songs of the fairies — 
songs which always suggest or actually are mystic spells — should 
have a metre of their own, distinct from the other measures of the 
play. We indeed find this to be the fact: yet in many cases the 
introduction of such songs marks a change in the action of 
the play. 

Another noticeable use of the change from prose or blank 
verse to rhyme is the use of a rhymed couplet to express a 
decision reached. Thus (ii. 1. 138) :— 

“ Obe. How long within this wood intend you stay? 
Tita. Perchance till after Theseus’ wedding-day. 
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If you will patiently dance in our round 
And see our moonlight revels, go with us ; 
If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 
Ove. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 
Tita. Not for thy fairy kingdom. Fairies, away / 
We shall chide downright, if I longer stay.” 


A better example is the following (ii. 2. 238) : — 
“ fel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field, 
You do me mischief. Fie, Demetrius! 
Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex: 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do ; 
We should be woo’d and were not made to woo. 
[Zxit Dem. 
L’Ul follow thee and make a heaven of hell, 
Zo die upon the hand I love so well.” 
Or this (iv. 1. 174): — 
“ The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met: 
Of this discourse we more will hear anon. 
Egeus, I will overbear your will ; 
For in the temple, by and by, with us 
These couples shall eternally be knit: 
And, for the morning now is something worn, 
Our purposed hunting shall be set aside. 
Away with us to Athens; three and three, 
We'll hold a feast in great solemnity.” 


These illustrate the chief uses of rhyme in the play. There 
are, however, certain other forms than the couplet, as the quatrain, 
but they do not seem to be employed for any peculiar reason. 
Possibly Shakespeare wants to show Lysander in a lyric, love-sick 
mood when he makes him use the following quatrain (ii. 2. 1): 

“ Zys. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the wood ; 
And to speak troth, I have forgot our way : 

We ’ll rest us, Hermia, if you think it good, 
And tarry for the comfort of the day.” 

But the most interesting metrical change is the one of which 
we spoke at first; namely, from blank verse to prose. In the ‘ Mid- 
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summer Night’s Dream’ this change invariably marks a change 
in the character of the discourse as well as in the action. In 
Shakespeare’s later plays, where all the metrical effects are obtained 
by this one variation and its reverse, such change in character of 
the discourse is rarely visible. In these later plays this change is 
utilized to produce climax, and the climax may be in prose and yet 
be highly poetic. But in the Dream there is nothing of this sort. 
Prose here stands for two things only, — first, a change from the 
region of poetic unreality to that of sober reality; second, a 
change in the character of the thought to match the change in 
action. Perhaps no better illustration of this can be given than 
the following passage, where the awakening of Bottom introduces 
prose into the midst of poetry (iv. 2. 189): — 


“ Dem. Are you sure 
That we are awake? It seems to me 
That yet we sleep, we dream. Do not you think 
The duke was here, and bid us follow him? 
Fler. Yea; and my father. 
fTel. And Hippolyta. 
Lys. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 
Dem. Why, then, we are awake: let’s follow him: 
And by the way let us recount our dreams. 
[ Exeunt. 


Bot. [Awaking| When my cue comes, call me, and I will answer ; 
my next is, ‘ Most fair Pyramus.’ Heigh-ho! Peter Quince! Flute, the 
bellows-mender! Snout, the tinker! Starveling! God’s my life, stolen 
hence, and left me asleep! I have had a most rare vision. I have had 
a dream, past the wit of man to say what dream it was: man is but an 
ass, if he go about to expound this dream. Methought I was— there is 
no man can tell what. Methought I was,— and methought I had, but 
man is but a patched fool, if he will offer to say what methought I had. 
The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man’s 
hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, 
what my dream was. I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this 
dream ; it shall be called Bottom’s Dream, because it hath no bottom ; 
and I will sing it in the latter end of a play, before the duke.” 
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On the other hand, the change from prose to blank verse seems 
to indicate, in this play, not only a change from practical action to 
gayety (the dance), but from prosaic thought to poetic reflection. 
Thus in the closing speech of the Duke (v. 1. 358):— 


“ The. No epilogue, I pray you; for your play needs no excuse. 
Never excuse ; for when the players are all dead, there need none to be 
blamed. Marry, if he that writ it had played Pyramus and hanged him- 
self in Thisbe’s garter, it would have been a fine tragedy: and so it is, 
truly ; and very notably discharged. But, come, your Bergomask : let 
your epilogue alone. [4 dance. 


The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve : 

Lovers, to bed: ’ tis almost fairy time. 

I fear we shall out-sleep the coming morn 

As much as we this night have overwatch’d. 

This palpable-gross play hath well beguiled 

The heavy gait of night. Sweet friends, to bed. 

A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 

In nightly revels and new jollity. [Exeunt.” 


To conclude, we find that in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
metrical changes usually signify changes in action, and that no 
one style of discourse can claim a particular metre as its own. 
Even certain painfully prosaic ideas are expressed in verse. On 
the other hand, prose seems in this play to be quite as much asso- 
ciated with change in feeling as in action. To recapitulate the 


changes observed : — 

sober to impassioned speech. 

decision (final rhymed couplet). 

normal to excited speech. 

slow to rapid speech. 

changing movements of speaker. 

slow to rapid, and vice versa. 

normal to excited, and vice versa. 

any change in action. 

practical thought to poetic. 

. fairy-land to prosy earth. 

. interruption after which blank 
verse is resumed. 


Edwin H. Lewis. 
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(a) Prose or blank verse to rhyme 


(6) One rhymed metre to another = 


(2) Blank verse to prose = 
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READING COURSE FOR A YOUNG POET. 


Upon the request of a young friend who has a decided poetical 
talent, the following list of books was prepared. Thinking there 
may be others who would like help in choosing a reading course 
that will introduce them to the best opinion on the technique, 
esthetics, and growth of English poetry, it is printed here. 


I. TECHNIQUE OF VERSE. 


1. Orthometry: A Treatise on the Art of Versification, R. F. 
Brewer. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

2. A Handbook of Poetics for Students of English Verse, 
Francis B. Gummere. (Ginn.) 

3. English Metre, Mayor. 

4. Guest’s History of English Rhythm, New Edition, edited by 
Skeat. 

5. The Science of English Verse, Sidney Lanier. (Scribner’s.) 

6. Analytics of Literature, Sherman. (Ginn.) 

7. Repetition and Parallelism in English Verse, C. Alphonso 
Smith. (Univ. Pub. Co., N. Y.) 

8. History of Music, Rowbotham. This last will be found 
useful for its delightful exposition of Greek metres in the chapters 
on Greek music. It will soon be discovered that authorities are 
not by any means of one mind as to the fundamental principles of 
English verse. By knowing all opinions, one is enabled to choose, 
to combine, or to invent such principles as will best develop his 
talent. Constant studies of the practices of poets should always 
accompany the reading of works on the technique of verse. 

g. Technique of the Drama, Gustav Freytag, trans. (Griggs 
and Co., Chicago.) 

10. The Classical Drama, Richard Moulton. (Macmillan Co.) 

11. Articles in Poet-/ore dealing with special phases of tech- 
nique. The New Poetic Form as shown in Browning, D. G. Brin- 
ton (May, 1890), Browning’s Form, Francis Howard Williams 
(June, 1890), A Study of Rhymes in Browning, Elizabeth M. Clark 
(Sept., 1890), Wyatt’s Sonnets and Their Sources, E. B. Brownlow 
(March, 1891), Curiosities in Sonnet Literature, E. B. Brownlow 
(Nov., 1891), The Tailed Sonnet, E. B. Brownlow (Aug.-Sept., 
1892), The Music of Language as Illustrated in Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis, S. E. Bengough (Nov., 1892), The Use of 
Alliteration in Shakespeare’s Poems, S. E. Bengough (April, 
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1893), Browning’s Mastery of Rhyme, Wm. J. Rolfe (May, 1893), 
The Poetic Structure of Browning’s Shorter Lyrics, Ethel Davis 
(Aug.-Sept., 1893), A Philosophy of Rhyme, Edmund Noble 
(Dec., 1895), Is Blank Verse Lawless, Jennette B. Perry, The 
Structure of the Sonnet, E. B. Brownlow (Oct.-Dec., 1896). 


Il. THE AESTHETICS OF VERSE. 


1. A Primer of English Verse, Hiram Corson. 

2. Shelley’s Defense of Poetry, edited by Albert S. Cook. 

3. Leigh Hunt’s What is Poetry, Cook. 

4. Sidney’s Defense of Poetry, Cook. 

5. The Art of Poetry: The Poetical Treatises of Horace, Vida, 
and Boileau, Cook. (These are all published by Ginn and Co.) 

6. The Prelude to Poetry: The English Poets in Defence and 
Praise of their own Art, edited by Ernest Rhys. (Macmillan Co.) 

7. Aristotle’s Poetics, Bohn trans. (Macmillan.) Newman’s 
Essay on Aristotle’s Poetics, Cook. (Ginn.) 

8. The Dialogues of Plato. The Republic, Books II., III., and X. 
Ion, edited by Jowett. (Scribner.) 

9g. The Genesis of Art Form, G. L. Raymond. (Putnam.) 

10. The Nature of Poetry, Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.) 

11. The Boundaries of Music and Poetry, Ambros. (Schirmer.) 

12. Poetry and Science, Harrison Allen. (Poet-lore, May, 
1891.) 

13. The Nature of Poetic Expression, D. Dorchester, Jr. 
(Poet-lore, Feb., 1893). 

14. Literature and the Scientific Spirit, O. L. Triggs, May 
there be a Science of A¢®sthetics? L. A. Sherman. (/oet-lore, 
March and June-July, 1894.) 

15. Aristophanes’ Philosophy of Poetry according to Browning, 
Helen Leah Reed. (/Poet-lore, May, 1893.) 


III. HISTORY OF POETRY. 


1. The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry, R. C. 
Jebb. (H. M. & Co.) 

2. Latin Poetry, R. Y. Tyrrell. (CH. M. and Co.) 

3. The History of Early English Literature, Stopford Brooke. 
A History of Elizabethan Literature, Geo. Saintsbury. A His- 
tory of Nineteenth Century Literature, Edmund Gosse. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

4. History of English Literature, Taine. (Holt.) 
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5. History of English Literature, Ten Brink. (Macmillan.) 

6. English Writers, Henry Morley. 

7. Warton’s History of English Poetry. 

8. History of English Poetry, Vol. I., J. W. Courthope. (Mac- 
millan.) 

g. The Predecessors of Shakespeare, J. A. Symonds. (Holt.) 

10.. The History of the English Drama, Ward. 

11. The English Religious Drama, Katharine Lee Bates. 
(Macmillan. ) 

12. The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, Wm. 
L. Phelps. (Ginn.) 

13. Studies in Literature, Dowden. 

14. The Makers of Modern English, Dawson. (Thomas 
Whittaker, N. Y.) 

15. New Studies in Literature, Dowden. (H. M. & Co.) 

16. Victorian Poets, Edmund C. Stedman. (H. M. & Co.) 

17 The Liberal Movement in English Literature, Courthope. 
(J. Murray, London.) 

18. History of American Literature, Moses Coit Tyler. 

19. The Poets of America, E. C. Stedman. (H. M. & Co.) 

20. The Life of the Spirit in Modern English Literature, Vida 
D. Scudder. (H. M. & Co.) 

21. Among My Books, James Russell Lowell. (CH. M. & Co.) 

22. Philosophy of English Literature, John Bascom. 

23. Philosophy of English Literature, White. (Ginn.) 

24. Tendencies of English and French Literature during the 
Elizabethan Period, Morton W. Easton. (Poet-/ore, April, 1889.) 

25. A Recent Renaissance, M. L. Elmendorf. (Poet-lore, 
Aug., Sept., 1890.) 

26. English and German Literature in the Eighteenth Century, 
Oswald Seidensticker. (Poet-lore, Feb., Apl., 1890.) 

27. The Environment of Literature in Ancient Rome, W. C. 
Lawton. (March, 1895.) 


IV. SPECIAL STUDIES IN THE POETS: ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


1. Studies in Chaucer, His Life and Writings, Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. (Harper.) 

2. An Outline Guide to the Study of Spenser, Frederic Ives 
Carpenter (Chicago) ; Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spen- 
ser, Thomas Warton; Essays by Aubrey de Vere in Vol. I. of Gro- 
sart’s Ed.; Essays on Minor Poems by F.T. Palgrave in Vol. III. 

3. Shakespeare, His Mind and Art, Dowden; Introduction to 
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Shakespeare, Corson (Heath); Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art, 
Moulton; Articles in Poet-lore, too many to enumerate. See 
Contents-circulars. 

4. Life of Milton by David Masson, with an estimate of his 
genius and character by Lord Macaulay (Appleton, N. Y.); 
Milton, by Stopford Brooke; Essays in Criticism, 2d Series, 
Matthew Arnold (Macmillan). 

5. The Age of Pope, John Dennis (Macmillan); Alexander 
Pope, Leslie Stephen (Harper’s). 

6. The Age of Dryden, Richard Garnett (Macmillan); John 
Dryden in Essays and Studies, John Churton Collins (Macmillan). 

7. Knight’s Edition of Wordsworth gives interesting critical 
notes (Macmillan) ; Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, by David Mas- 
son (Macmillan); Wordsworth in Essays on the Poets, by Thomas 
de Quincey. 

8. Shelley the Man and Poet, from the French of Felix Rabbe 
(Ward and Downey, London); Memoirs of Shelley, William M. 
Rossetti (R. Clay and Sons, London); Life of Shelley, Dowden. 

g. The Poetry of John Keats, Arlo Bates. (Ginn.) 

10. Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the English Romantic School, 
Alois Brandl (Maning, London); Samuel Taylor Coleridge in 
Cambridge Essays, Fenton J. Hort. 

11. Handbook to Tennyson’s Works, Morton Luce (Macmil- 
lan) ; Tennyson, His Art and Relation to Modern Life, Stopford 
Brooke (Putnam’s) ; Essays on Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the King,’ 
Littledale (Macmillan); The Growth of the ‘Idylls of the King,’ 
Richard Jones (J. B. Lippincott) ; Tennyson and ‘In Memoriam,’ 
Joseph Jacobs (David Nutt, London). 

12. Introduction to Browning, Corson (Heath); Robert 
Browning, Essays and Thoughts, Nettleship (John Lane, Lon- 
don); Browning Studies, Select Papers by Members of the London 
Browning Society (Macmillan) ; Handbook to Browning’s Works, 
Mrs. Orr (Macmillan); Browning as a Philosophical and Religious 
Teacher, Jones (Macmillan); Critical Introduction to Crowell’s 
edition of Browning's Selections, by Charlotte Porter and Helen 
A. Clarke (the only complete, brief critical survey); Articles in 
Poet-lore, too many to enumerate, see Contents-circulars. 

13. The Genius and Character of Emerson, F. B. Sanborn; 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, an Essay, John Morley. 

14. Walt Whitman, a Study, J. A. Symonds (Nimmo, London) ; 
In Re Walt Whitman, (David McKay); Browning and Whitman, 
A Study in Democracy, O. L. Triggs (Macmillan); The Style of 
‘Leaves of Grass’ in Reminiscences of Walt Whitman, William 
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Sloane Kennedy (Alexander Gardner, Paisley, Scotland) ; Whit- 
man, by John Burroughs (H. M. & Co.); Articles in the Conser- 
vator and Whitman Fellowship Papers (H. L. Traubel, Camden, 
N. J.), also in Poet-lore. 


These readings should be supplemented by special studies of 
single masterpieces and comparative studies of groups of master- 
pieces (see New Ideas in Teaching Literature, Poet-/ore, August- 
September, and Oct.-Dec. number, 1896.) The volumes of Poet- 
Jore furnish constant studies of this kind and suggestions for 
further study. 

Although this list does not pretend to be complete, the young 
poet who reads and digests them all will have a pretty good idea 
of the character of English Poetry ; and if he diligently reads the 
poets mentioned along with the critical essays upon them, he will 
have gone through a large proportion of the finest poetry in the 
world, and will have received suggestions for reading which he can 
follow up himself. 

When our friend has finished these, we shall plan some sup- 
plementary courses to fill in the interstices, which will include 
German and French Poetry. C. 





MODERN ARMENIAN LITERATURE. 
BY CHAHEN GARO. 


Tue modern Armenian intellectual movement considered as a 
whole, and without regard to what it was earlier than a half-cen- 
tury ago, divides into two great branches, separate to the point of 
distinctiveness, having scarcely more, as signs of its unity, than 
the identity of language and nationality and those great original 
features which mark the Indo-European descent of the Armenian 
race. This division separates the Armenians of the Caucasus, hav- 
ing Tiflis for home and intellectual capital, and the Armenians of 
Turkey, intellectual dependents of Constantinople. 

This division is a necessary one when it is considered that it 
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has for its point of diversion the colonial dispersion of the Armenian 
nation — since its final loss of political independence, six centuries 
ago — in the two vast neighboring countries of Turkey and Rus- 
sia, which have separately and distinctly exercised the influences, 
first, of their geographical and climacteric traits, later, those of 
their political and social organization, and, more particularly, of 
their ethnographical character. 

With us, under the dominance of Constantinople, the properly 
modern literary incubation was begun, fifty years ago, with the 
intellectual revolution aroused through the direct influence of 
French literature breathing from Romanticism its perfume of 
enthusiasm and rhetoric. The majestic flight of the Condor 
of Romanticism which so long brooded over the mental life of all 
Europe, with an immense socially psychological reaction, did not 
pass by without touching the Armenian mind, which received it as 
a liberation from a middle-aged and dying antiquity. It was like a 
bewildering, unsettling shock, giving the Armenian mind occasion 
to realize that the domain of intellectual activity opened up vast hori- 
zons beyond the walls of the religion which had so long repressed 
its primitive forces. It may be noted in passing that the influence 
of Christianity had combined with that of its political and social 
condition to stifle in the Armenian soul the Pagan spirit, character- 
ized by its vigorous tendency toward the joy of life and light, its 
Hellenistic realism, and its Persian heroism redolent of life and 
beauty. 

Christianity, that eternal scourge of humanity, which had played 
the most important part in the destruction of our political indepen- 
dence, had not hesitated to tear from the Armenian soul that 
impulse toward liberty and independence which had been in its 
time the climacteric consequence and fruit of the extraordinarily 
irregular configuration of the land where it had originally flour- 
ished. It was Christianity which made all our elder literature the 
privileged possession of decadent and sickly souls within the 
shadow of the Convent,—an intellectual hierarchy which was 
wellnigh destroyed only by the influence of the literary movement 
of which we have spoken. 
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It was a genuine renaissance, this last, and decisive; moreover, 
the soul had become conscious of itself, and the intellect pushed 
forward, taking road enthusiastically toward its new but not un- 
congenial destination, as we shall show presently. The names of 
certain personages of exceptional force obtrude upon us here, — 
the names of those who sustained the movement rather through 
the special force of their united intelligence than by their specific 
normal capability, so to speak; I abstain, for the sake of brevity, 
from naming them. 

Romanticism, however, as to its more superficial qualities, in- 
flated and rhetorical to the verge of the ridiculous, however honora- 
bly sustained at its height for a time by a few minds of rare genius 
and a few immortal poets, was to pass, thereafter, into the hands 
of a generation which made it the most lamentably ridiculous 
fashion dominant in literature. 

While the movement materialized itself in this way on this side 
of the Black Sea, the Armenians of the Caucasus were addicting 
themselves to an intellectual education more succulent and more 
scientific, relating themselves more to the substance than to the 
form. A breath from the German University passed that way. 
Living almost upon the flank of their own native territory and 
within the civilizing influence of the European impact, subject to 
the liberalizing influence of the Slavic mind as manifested in the 
works of the Russian writers, yet keeping always at bottom the 
Armenian spirit and character, our compatriots of the Caucasus 
were preparing a very characteristic and national movement. 
Original works were brought to birth, and the press instigated an 
undulation of free thought and boldness fitted to set in direct and 
continuous motion the literature of this half of the division. 

If the obvious difference between these two divisions be taken 
into consideration, we must, to explain it, hold principally to the 
sociological fact of the degeneration and corruption to which the 
manners and customs and even the original character of emigrant 
nations are subject. 

The literature flourishing at Constantinople was bound to be 
subject to these conditions. To exhibit the tendency to approach 
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each other, which was progressively realized by these two incarna- 
tions of the Armenian spirit, we must come down to the present 
hour and make known the existing condition of Armenian 
literature. 

That, one may see, is the great international and liberalizing 
tendency of the present, manifesting itself in all literatures, placing 
the whole human mind beneath its shock; it is the breath from 
the north, glacial but healthy, neutralizing the logical contrivings 
of the Latin mind. 

Under this inevitable influence the Armenian spirit seems to be 
resuscitated. It is like some grateful memory of the Pagan in- 
stinct from the days of energy and.sunlight. Already a thousand 
similarities of inspiration and emotion can be shown to exist be- 
tween the popular poetry and tales of the Armenians and those of the 
Germans. As it more and more escapes from the empire of the 
Latin mind, the Armenian intelligence will forge ahead through 
an atavistic return toward the virginity of its original character, 
reinforced to-day by a larger and finer esthetic inclusiveness. 
The modern and the ancient draw near fraternally, and so 
Armenian literature finds itself a foster-sister of the literatures 
of the north, and principally those of the Anglo-Saxon races. 

This is not, however, as much as to say that it produces incom- 
parable masterpieces ; this is but an ardent preparation, — but the 
joy of finding itself again. Already some vibrating thrills are 
making themselves heard of the profounder emotional poesy which 
characterizes the soul of our race, — essentially poetic. A war is 
beginning between the younger men and the conservatives. It is 
the old story, —the necessity of the period. The intensity of the 
young hot-heads bears down pitilessly upon the stale brains of the 
poor old fogies, who withdraw, till the movement conquers very 
nearly all the literary youth. The Good God of the old days, in 
his turn, retires from their minds with a modesty worthy of his 
goodness, wishing not to leave an anachronistic influence; and to 
the destructive and negative pessimism of the elder Christianity 
succeeds the faith in action and the genuinely human life. The 
véle of the writer, no longer restricted to the domain of closet- 
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literature, tends to be distinctively social, and to include the total 
esthetic manifestations of the human mind. 

The path is found. Easier conditions of life, and other larger 
and more favorable combinations, alone can enable the complete 
expression of the activities peculiar to the Armenian mind in 
pursuing its natural evolution. 

Translated from Le Magazine International by the Editors. 





RECENT AMERICAN VERSE. 


TueE poetry of Thomas Bailey Aldrich fills the spirit with a dreamy 
consciousness of delicate charm, like unto that which enfolds the 
sense, when on a midsummer afternoon one floats, with flapping 
sails, upon interthreading stretches of level ocean, in and out among 
long-shadowing hills and swaying marsh grasses, so distinctive of 
New England sea-shore scenery, and feels thought, even aspiration, 
subdued to the visionary tones and tints of this shadow-haunted 
lotus-land. His art is of the very essence of such scenes, Evena 
story so tragically terrible as that of Judith and Holofernes he has 
cast into an idyllically lovely form. Veiled in beauty, the horror 
seems less real and is lifted quite away from the plane of self-willing 
human passion into one where it becomes as the sharp sword of an 
overruling destiny. This effect is heightened by the fact that the 
poet has managed to throw into the character of Judith a tenderness 
toward her victim, Holofernes, and a loathing of that which she feels 
she has been appointed to do, but to the accomplishment of which 
she nevertheless nerves herself. There is in the poem all Mr. 
Aldrich’s old fascination of language, added to a power of fancy 
which has transformed this grim story of old days into a dainty if 
not a masterly work of art. 

Perhaps no more difficult problem confronts the reviewer than 
the necessity for saying something original and penetrating about 
each new volume of verse that comes to his notice. Imagine the 
tax upon the inventive powers were one required to give a separate 
scientific analysis of every blossom in a field of daisies. Now and 
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then there may be a petal which points in a direction somewhat 
different from its fellows, but on the whole there is such a dead 
level of resemblance that only general terms of description seem 
possible. 

The human mind is much like a field of daisies in its persistent 
expression of the same sentiments and emotions, as the parallelisms 
of all folk-lores and the parallelisms of the minor poets are alone 
sufficient to prove. Since by far the greater proportion of modern 
verse is lyric and occupied primarily with personal revelations of 
the relationships each individual feels himself to hold with nature, 
with God, or with man, the result is a daisy-field-like similarity of 
expression and form as well as of sentiment. Rare are the lyrists 
who reach above this dead level of excellence to seize and make 
their own a new collocation of the infinitely enlarging elements of 
form; rare are those who even suspect the existence of an infinitude 
of formal elements waiting about in mind and nature for the artificer 
who can weld them with his inspired thought into an artistic organ- 
ism. Among our own poets Bliss Carman is a significant example 
of a mind that realizes the boundless extent of the still unexplored 
realms of form, especially in its symbolical and metaphorical aspects, 
while Richard Hovey hearkens attentively to the rich harmonies of 
sound that reverberate from end to end of this promised land. 
Among the volumes of poems at present before me, I find one poem 
which in four of its stanzas particularly reaches strong, original, and 
beautiful expression. It is the poem ‘To a Town Poet’ in Lizette 
Woodworth Reese’s new volume. Addressing the poet, she says: 


“What if your heritage be 
The huddled trees along the smoky ways ; 
At a street’s end the stretch of lilac sea : 
The vender, swart but free, 
Crying his yellow wares across the haze? 


‘¢ Your verse awaits you there ; 
For Love is Love though Latin swords be rust ; 
The keen Greek driven from gossiping mall and square ; 
And Care is still but Care 
Though Homer and his seven towns are dust. 
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“Thus Beauty lasts, and, lo! 
Now Proserpine is barred from Enna’s hills, 
The flower she plucked yet makes an April show, 
Sets some town sill a-glow, 
And yours the Vision of the Daffodils. 


“The Old-World folk knew not 
More surge-like sounds than urban winters bring 
Up from the wharves at dusk to every spot ; 
And no Sicilian plot, 
More fire than heaps our tulips in the spring.” 


None of her other poems reach as high a point as this, though 
many of them possess great charm ; notably ‘A Pastoral,’ which is 
full of the spirit of an early spring day and a sense of the joy and 
the transientness of love. ‘ Her Last Word’ outdoes Browning’s 
‘Any Wife to any Husband’ in self-abnegation, and is expressed 
with such delicate grace as almost to persuade one of the beauty of 
pure altruism. A contrary mood is no less convincingly voiced in 
the little lyric: — 

** Love came back at fall o’ dew, 
Playing his old part ; 
But I had a word or two 
That would break his heart. 


“ He who comes at candlelight, 
That should come before, 
Must betake him to the night 
From a barréd door. 





“This the word that made us part 
In the fall o’ dew; 
This the word that brake his heart — 
Yet it brake mine, too!” 


The Oaten Stop Series is represented by a volume, ‘ Songs of 
Exile,’ by Herbert Bates. It is a worthy confrére to the other really 
exquisite volumes of verse which have appeared in the series. In 
power of language Mr. Bates often reaches very high levels. Still 
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one feels that his poetry is essentially culture-verse rather than the 
inspired outpourings of the muse. 

It is sometimes a relief to turn from the poets whose culture 
allows no lapse in taste, but yet whose poetry has no genuine tones 
of fire, to those who, less masterful in the cultured ways of the art, 
yet give forth frankly and genuinely of whatever thought or emotion 
they may be endowed. C. E. D. Phelps sings simply and entertain- 
ingly of classical and medizval subjects in his ‘ Echoes from the 
Mountains.’ Incidents are so rare in poetry nowadays that one is 
quite refreshed by a glimpse of the old Gods and Goddesses whose 
lives were not at least remarkable for dulness. The real life of the 
modern quite vies with the gods in this respect, but the poets have 
not learned how to put it in their poetry yet. The volume closes 
with clever verses on modern themes, one of the prettiest of which is 
‘The Sphinx.’ Another versifier with a good share of native talent 
is Clarence Manning Falt. He has confined himself to singing the 
beauties and the tragedies of the famous seaport town, Gloucester, 
and its neighborhood. Although there are blemishes in his verses 
which show a too decided lack or perhaps indifference to culture, 
there is a larger proportion of genuine feeling and innate sympathy 
for beauty in his volume, ‘Gloucester in Song,’ than one will find in 
many a poet better furnished forth with the tools of speech and 
thought. 

Howard J. Truman is of a metaphysical turn of mind, and has 
succeeded in marrying his aspirations to verse which pleases by 
reason of its unaffected genuineness. 

Music has been the inspiration of Frank E. Sawyer in ‘ Notes 
and Half-Notes,’ and in many of his poems he has been most happy 
in reproducing something of the mood, and much of the charm, 
of the compositions suggesting them. Take, for example, this 
dainty bit inspired by ‘Les Nuits d’Eté: Six Songs by Hector 
Berlioz’ : — 

“ Little pictures wrought of moon-mist, 
Youthful love and halcyon hours ; 
Little glimpses, sylph-like, fleeting 
Into hearts of summer flowers ; 
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Little lingerings in the twilight, 
Under trees made dense by spring, 
Whence the air-fays, fitful, sportive, 
Showers of apple-blossoms fling ; 
Little sailings o’er an ocean, 
Flecked with opalescent bars, 
Where the waves low love-songs murmur, 
And the clouds caress the stars ; 
Heartfelt sighs for youth departed, 
Yearnings after rapture dead, 
When the autumn with a death-torch, 
Turns the leaves a flaming red. 
Little pictures wrought of moon-mist 
Fraught of ecstasy, not art ; 
Little pictures, more than great ones 
Nestle in the poet’s heart.” 


Charles Augustus Keeler dedicates to Joseph Le Conte a thought 
ful poem in which are discussed the problems of evolution and reli- 
gion. Arthur Grissom has collected his light society verses in a book 
which will no doubt give moments of ephemeral pleasure to many. 
Irene Putnam blooms daisy-field-wise in a very creditable little vol- 
ume of verse with the somewhat equivocal title, ‘Songs without 
Answer.’ Others who woo the muse with more or less success are 
Charles Leonard Moore, Anne Va. Culbertson, Lyman Whitney 
Allen, A. Glanville, James Whitcomb Riley, Caroline Edwards 
Prentiss, and Anna Olcott Commelin. The many admirers of 
Celia Thaxter’s poems, so redolent of flowers, sea, and sky, will 
welcome the new Appledore edition of her works, for which Sarah 
Orne Jewett has furnished a sympathetic preface. (Judith and 
Holofernes, by T. B. Aldrich, 1896, $1.25; A Quiet Road, by 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, 1896, $1.00. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. — Songs of Exile, by Herbert Bates, 1896, 
$0.75. Boston: Copeland and Day. — Echoes from the Mountain, by 
C. E. D. Phelps, 1896. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. — Gloucester 
in Song, by Clarence Manning Falt ; Echoes, by Howard J. Truman, 
1896. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. — Notes and Half-Notes, 
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by Frank E. Sawyer, 1896. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. — The 
Promise of the Ages, by Charles Augustus Keeler; Beaux and 
Belles, by Arthur Grissom, 1896, $1.25 ; Songs Without Answer, by 
Irene Putnam, 1896, $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. — Odes, 
by Charles Leonard Moore, 1896. Philadelphia. — Lays of a Wander- 
ing Minstrel, by Anne Va. Culbertson, 1896. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. — Abraham Lincoln, A Poem, by Lyman Whitney 
Allen, 1896, $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. — In Lamech’s 
Reign, by A. Glanville, 1896. Chicago: A. Francolm and Co.—A 
Child World, by James Whitcomb Riley, 1896, $1.25. Indianapolis : 
Bowen-Merrill Co. — Sunshine and Shadow, by Caroline Edwards 
Prentiss, 1896. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. — Of Such is the 
Kingdom, by Anna Olcott Commelin, 1894. New York: Fowler 
and Wells Co. — The Poems of Celia Thaxter, 1896, $1.50. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

C. 





BOOKS ON WHITMAN. 


WHITMAN’s audience is already here; and as no less than three 
books on Whitman, all fresh from the press, are now before the 
public, it is clear that his critics are on the road. Have they 
arrived ? 

Rich in biographical interest as all three of these books are, 
and distinguished in genuine appreciation and critical suggestion 
as two of them prove to be, — namely, Kennedy’s and Burroughs’, — 
perhaps it is still an open question whether Whitman’s critic has 
actually arrived. 

There is something fatal in the chaos that seems to strike all 
criticism of Whitman’s large, loose, mystical ‘““yawp.” Symonds 
attempted to take tally, did not quite hit it, though he grazed 
along thereby indicatively, and contented himself with declaring 
it “ useless to extract a coherent scheme of thought from [Whit- 
man’s] voluminous writings.” Stedman, earlier, approached 
‘Leaves of Grass’ with the sensitive divining-rod of his fine 
zesthetic sense; and it led him to an unerring proclamation of the 
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creative mastery of Whitman’s glance upon outdoor Nature, but it 
left him groping a little over the significance of Whitman’s human 
and philosophical insight. 

John Burroughs and William Sloane Kennedy were both 
peculiar intimates — daily and personal friends and lovers — of Walt 
Whitman. His spirit, more or less dumb to others, might speak 
to them. It has spoken surely, on many a page, in many a word 
imparting the direct glow of his presence; and yet it cannot be 
denied that the specific divisions and assumption of intentional 
shaping which Mr. Kennedy has given his material do not prevent 
it from seeming formless and fragmentary. And although Mr. Bur- 
roughs runs up quite an elaborate framework on which he proposes 
to solidify his specific discussions of “ His Ruling Ideas and 
Aims,” ‘“ Self-Reliance,” ‘“ Relation to Art and Literature,” to 
“ Life and Morals,” “ Culture,” “ Country,” “ Science,” etc., these 
demarcations overlap and run into one another, and the portentous 
precisions of the plan reduce themselves to pleasant and edifying 
but meandering generalities. So, although both interpreters have 
apparently meant to be coherent, the grim irony of system seem- 
ingly inherent in the Whitman atmosphere has quietly mocked 
their attempts, and made them appear to treat the public with 
their criticism (one of Mr. Kennedy’s good stories meets the 
case) as Martin Luther’s priest did the Deity in his prayers, when 
instead of saying them from start to finish in approved form, he 
repeated the alphabet, saying, ‘‘ O my God, take this alphabet and 
put it together how you will!” 

After all, this may only signify that Whitman’s claim is as 
large as they make it, since it would surely be of bad omen for 
that long descent through mankind of all that Whitman is, if he 
could be satisfactorily summed up by writers, however sympathetic, 
who are of almost the same generation as he was. They may well 
leave it to the more democratic criticism of the future to enable 
that constructive grasp of Whitman’s work as a literary phenome- 
non to which they may be content to have made material con- 
tribution of unquestionable value. 

Both of these writers, independently of their Whitmanism, have 
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natures of distinctive gift and force which come out characteris- 
tically and attractively in their treatment of their poet, and differ- 
entiate the two books in an interesting way. For example, all 
through Mr. Burroughs’ book runs a special consciousness of the 
cosmic quality in Whitman’s sympathy with Nature. It finds 
admirable statement as follows :— 


““Whitman’s mood and temperare . . . habitually begotten by 
the contemplation of the arts and the laws and processes of universal 
nature. . . . He demands the out-door temper and habit, he de- 
mands a sense of space and power. . . . ‘ Vastness’ is a word that 
applies to him; abysmal man, cosmic consciousness, the standards 
of the natural universal —all hint some phase of his genius. .. . 
His treatment of sex, of comradeship, of death, of democracy, of 
religion, of art, of immortality, is in the spirit of the great out-of- 
doors of the universe... . What charity is this !— the charity 
of sunlight that spares nothing and turns away from nothing. 
What ‘heroic nudity’! like the nakedness of rocks and winter 
trees. What sexuality! like the lust of spring on the push of 
tides. What welcome to death, as only the night which proves 
the day!” 


So throughout his volume Mr. Burroughs’ style and habit are 
lucid with that simple nature-loving craft which belongs to him. 

Corresponding but divergent qualities, inherent in the tempera- 
ment and manner of the man, belong peculiarly to’Mr. Kennedy’s 
treatment of Whitman. It is the marked excellence of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s book that it gives forth so fine an impression of Whitman’s 
mystical side, and throws so penetrating a light on the Hegelian 
traits implied in his philosophy. 


“ Walt Whitman is transcendental, hears through time the rip- 
pling of eternity’s stream, sees diverging through space the high- 
ways of the soul, feels mysterious stirrings behind the tapestry of 
sense, —a fire within the fire, a blue within the sky, an emerald 
within the wave. .. . Hegel’s central principle is the reconciliation 
of opposites. . . . The soul cannot be defeated by matter, for matter 
is but the objectivation of itself. Everything tends irresistibly to- 
wards the good. Evil is only evil to our vision. To the Absolute, 
pain and death are not discords and defeat, but essential and neces- 
sary steps in its eternal progress. . . . In the view of Hegel and 
Whitman our bodies are but a portion of the objective side of God, 
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its incarnate idea. And, as the Soul is indivisible, the portion of it 
that informs body and mind is, in a sense, all of it. . . . In the 
macrocosm God rotates; in the interior of worlds It is quiescent, 
‘sleeping ;’ and the rushing worlds, the blown gold hair of comets, 
and the enormous bulks of the fiery galaxies (floating there, softly 
shimmering, diaphanous with spirituality) are but the phantasma- 
gorial thought-projection of the Absolute Soul, of you and me. 

In the following stanza from ‘ Pioneers’ soul, body, and under- 
lying Will (or Absolute Being) are for the moment regarded as 
separate identities, and the ‘I’ of the poet is identified with the 
Absolute : — 

‘I, too, with my soul and body, 

We, a curious trio, picking, wandering on our way, 

Through these shores amid the shadows, with the apparitions pressing, 

Pioneers! O pioneers!’ 

So in that mystic inscription on a temple portal, — the lines pre- 
fixed to the latest editions of his works, ‘Come said my soul,’ — 
the same trio appears. Anima loguitur, but body is of equal rank : 
and the composite, ‘Walt Whitman,’ stands as the thought of God. 
Soul and body together, being of identical substance (God-substance), 
form in the ocean of infinity a single idea, which is both absolute, 
in a sense, and also a unique thing or individuality.” 


Mr. Kennedy’s analyses of two especially profound poems of 
Whitman’s, ‘ Eidolons,’ and ‘ As I ebb’d with the Ocean of Life,’ 
still further illustrate his insight upon the heart of the poet’s mys- 
tery. These analyses are pregnant bits of exposition doubly val- 
uable because the public has had vague, general forth-gushings of 
Whitmanite enthusiasms enough to swamp it, but very few direct 
strikings in to Whitman’s own sources in specific poems for the 
clear rills of refreshing which their silent hearts hold in half-guessed 
store. 

Mr. Kennedy’s report of Whitman is steeped in the colors of 
many significant allusions, and his words are veined with the rich 
juices of the books upon which he has browsed. 

Both books, both styles, suit Whitman well, for not only did the 
Good Gray Bard of Camden find himself at home with outdoor 
nature in the haunts where Mr. Burroughs finds his clews to him, 
but he held his own serenely, and cropped where he found it fair 
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in the no less spacious fields of human lore and divination where 
Mr. Kennedy has lighted upon equally good threads to suggest 
him the way whither his poet passed. 

Whitman’s art haunts almost every page of Mr. Burroughs’ book. 
It will not down, and it will have at him in season and out of sea- 
son. In ‘Preliminary,’ ‘ Biographical and Personal,’ and all other 
parts of the volume quite as much as in the part duly entitled ‘ His 
Relation to Art and Literature,’ this moot point thrusts out its 
head. What Mr. Burroughs has to say by way of quieting its im- 
portunities is always suggestive, but does it not generally proceed 
from a tacit acceptance of canons of art considered fixed which 
Whitman and many another modern find in flux? And does it 
not generally take amended shape, as influenced by Whitman, in 
Mr. Burroughs’ statements, in a formula as definite in its unifica- 
tion with what Mr. Burroughs calls “ Nature” and in opposition 
to what Mr. Burroughs considers “ literary” as any other posited 
formula, however different in kind, but like it in definitive quality ? 
I suspect Whitman fools Mr. Burroughs a little, as true artists 
have a way of doing the world over, and has made him think that 
what affects him as actual sunlight, ocean-brine, or interstellar 
space is really sun and salt and cosmic ether instead of their art- 
eidolons, transmuted through the man who saw and felt and wrought 
upon them with his soul. Just that divine befoolment is the creative 
gift. 

Mr. Kennedy, in discussing the same subject, — ‘ The Style of 
Leaves of Grass,’ —to which he devotes an able section of his 
work, is characteristically more explicit in illustrating his meaning 
by citations from other poets. What he has to say of the constant 
bent of art toward realistic effects is full of interest; but does he 
not handle a two-edged argument when he shows the tendency of 
Shakespeare’s later verse toward a looser form marked by an 
abandonment of rhyme and fixed metres, and yet finds it a peculiar 
virtue in Whitman that he always uses the end-stopped line? In 
using it he does the very thing that Pope and the formal school of 
Queen Anne’s day clung to, and that Shakespeare in the work of 
his ripest period avoided by the increasing use of the run-on line. 
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Perhaps the real secret of the magic of any masterly verse, 
whether Shakespeare’s, or Whitman’s or another’s, — say Brown- 
ing’s, — is not dependent on any such devices of run-on or end- 
stopped or rhyme-chimed lines, considered in themselves or as 
metrical schemes destined to push out their competitors, but on 
the adaptation of their own styles by each of these craftsmen to 
the aim, conditions, and effects each has in mind. In other words, 
neither run-on, end-stopped, or rhymed style goes to the root of 
the matter. In these resides no virtue. In fact, it may be shown 
that the run-on line may be used by a Shakespeare, rhyme by a 
Browning, or the long line complete in itself by a Whitman, as 
different roads to the same end, —liberty. 

Before leaving these two richly suggestive books on Whitman, 
the space given in them to the life of the poet as a man must be 
noted. Both friends devote a considerable part of their volumes 
to the personal portraiture of the man they knew and loved wisely 
and well; and Mr. Kennedy prints many pages of messages sent 
by Whitman from 1881 up to nearly the date of his death. 

This fact, together with the prominent place Walt Whitman’s 
personality asserts in most writing upon him, makes the statement 
with which Mr. Donaldson’s book begins, look like a vain boast. 
“Whitman the author has been done and doubly done,” he says, 
‘‘Whitman the man seems to have been considered as merely 
secondary.” His book, he claims, will tell the public of “the life 
and habits of Mr. Whitman.” Whitman and noend! Reverbera- 
tions ever from ‘ Whoever touches this book touches a man !’ 

There is, however, a life-like quality in the account given by 
Mr. Donaldson. It has a racy flavor peculiarly its own, and it is 
marked by a refreshing absence of that more or less superstitious 
veneration which haunts the air of some other biographers of Whit- 
man. So lively a sense of the supremacy of his place as Poet and 
Seer besets them that they invest his very kindling-wood with a wor- 
shipful glamour, — a fashion of regarding a man, — however great, 
that better befits what is supposed to be an old-world habit of 
mind than one which Walt Whitman’s democratic principles 
should foster. 
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Mr. Donaldson’s very slender equipment as an appreciator of 
Whitman’s zsthetics saves him from any such pitfall, and makes 
him a clear-sighted biographer, single of aim. ‘ There were two 
Whitmans,” he says, “one the lovable citizen; the other a charac- 
ter out of the usual, when he began to grind his literary mill.” It 
was Whitman the lovable citizen in whom he was interested; and 
it is the Whitman who was “a good judge of character,” “ careful 
and considerate of the rights of others,” who “wanted to be ‘ let 
alone’” and who ‘let other people alone,” who was “never on 
dress-parade,” and who “never aired his knowledge,” of whom 
these pages yield every-day glimpses during the period of his 
Camden days. 

The following passages afford a taste of the book, and throw 
a somewhat new light on Whitman :— 


x,» 


“T would call him an entirely reserved man. Comradeship in 
its usual acceptance had no charm for him. He did not smoke, 
and had no convivial or club habits. . . . He was never sensa- 
tional, and was not ‘loud’ in manner or actions. His dignity was 
inborn and easily worn. He was, in fact, not well fitted for general 
social life. He could not be a ‘good fellow’ in the general sense 
of that term, for it was not in him. . . . His views as to comrade- 
ship are expressed in an extract from one of his note-books. 
‘Write a poem : embodying the idea: I wander along in life, hardly 
ever meeting with comrades. My life has not been occupied and 
drawn out by love for comrades, for I have not met them. There- 
fore, I have put my passionate love of comrades in my poems.’” 


(Reminiscences of Walt Whitman with Extracts from his Let- 
ters and Remarks on his Writings, by William Sloane Kennedy. 
Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 1896. $1.50. — Whitman: A Study 
by John Burroughs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1896. 
$1.25. — Walt Whitman, the Man, by Thomas Donaldson. New 
York: Francis P. Harper. 1896.) 
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BOOKS ON TENNYSON! 


Mr. Morton Luce, in his ‘Handbook to Tennyson’s Works,’ 
flavors his studies with an enlivening mixture of enthusiasms and 
arrow-glancing criticisms. A man who makes the somewhat start- 
ling statement that England has produced but two poets in the first 
class, Shakespeare and Milton, and none in the second class, would 
naturally have a very definite standard of supreme excellence, and 
any departure from it would meet his disapproval. In his view, 
therefore, Tennyson is guilty of many lapses in strength, both of 
thought and construction, but nevertheless frequently reaches ex- 
quisite pinnacles of beauty. On the whole, his criticisms, where 
they are not too dogmatically dismissive, are discriminating. They 
are skilfully interwoven with a thorough examination into Tenny- 
son’s use of epithets, where language is almost the only thing to be 
considered, as in many of his shorter poems, and in the longer ones, 
with an often exhaustive consideration of the thought as marking 
phases of the poet’s growth, and of the larger elements of form. 
The constant intercomparison between the poems is most valua- 
ble for the comprehensive view it gives of the relationships existing 
between various parts of his work. Many interesting hints are also 
given as to the sources both of thought and language, for Tennyson 
had a faculty for pressing into his service poetic ideas wherever he 
found them to fit his purpose, — a faculty which the small-minded 
have called plagiarism, but which in reality goes to the production 
of a richly allusional style, the full beauty of which is only per- 
ceived by those widely enough read to institute spontaneously 
mental comparisons between the idea or expression in its old and 
in its new setting. Those who hunt for these parallelisms in the 
mean spirit of detectives bound to catch their victim in a fault, miss 
entirely the charm of such links with the art of former eras. 





* A Handbook to the Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, by Morton 
Luce. New York: Macmillan and Co. 1895 ($1.75). — The Growth of 
the Idylls of the King, by Richard Jones. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 1895. — Alfred, Lord Tennyson. A Study of His Life and 
Works, by Arthur Waugh, with Illustrations. New York: Macmillan and 
Co. 1896 ($2.00). 
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Mr. Luce rightly implies that Tennyson’s apologies in answer 
to the charges of plagiarism are far harder to forgive than his pluck- 
ing here and there a flower of poesy to adorn his own garden. 

It is rather a curious fact that Mr. Luce’s belief in certain poetic 
standards, combined with a progressive spirit in matters of thought, 
causes him to hit Tennyson hard in both these directions, instruc- 
tive examples of which will be found in the study on ‘The Princess,’ 
the ‘ Locksley Hall’ poems, and the ‘Idylls of the King,’ in all of 
which Mr. Luce shows up with more candor than we have yet seen 
displayed how very old-fashioned and conventional was Tennyson’s 
attitude toward the “woman question.” 

There is perhaps a no more effective way of absorbing the whole 
beauty of a finished work of art than by tracing step by step its 
evolution out of the author's mind when such a process is possible. 
Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls of the King,’ through the medium of the many 
textual changes occurring in the successive editions, furnishes an 
excellent field for such investigation ; and with the help of Profes- 
sor Jones, who has carefully collated all these changes, we may 
follow the gradual unfolding of what was at first hardly more than 
a series of transparent romantic tales, into an epic whose unity rests 
upon an allegorical co-ordination of the parts. The most interest- 
ing changes are those which were made in idylls already published 
in order to harmonize them with the growing needs of the alle- 
gory; for example, Professor Jones says: — 

“In 1859, when there was no thought of making the Lady of the 
Lake symbolical of religion, she was merely one of the fairies whose 
custom it was to ‘steal babies’ and she ‘stole’ Lancelot from his 
mother’s arms and chanted snatches of mysterious songs. But 
with the change in the conception of the Lady of the Lake in 1889, 
this description was no longer congruous, and she now caught 
Lancelot from his mother’s arms, she 

. the wondrous one 
Who passes through the vision of the night — 
The chanted snatches of mysterious Aymns.’” 

Thus, by the substitution of two words and the addition of one 
line, the babe-stealing fairy of the ’59 edition becomes in 1869 the 
Church. A sketch of the sources whence Tennyson derived his 
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subject-matter carries the student still farther back into the myste- 
ries of the poem’s growth. The interest awakened by the author’s 
method of procedure is a complete justification of his main conten- 
tion that a just appreciation of the place in literature that should 
be assigned to the ‘ Idylls of the King’ can only be reached through 
a thorough study of sources, together with studies in the language 
and philosophy; such a study, in fact, as has been accorded to 
‘Faust,’ which he considers holds in German literature a position 
analogous to that held by the ‘Idylls’ in English literature. 
Arthur Waugh’s ‘ Life of Tennyson,’ which has gone through 
several editions, is one of those necessary evils that usually come 
in the wake of great poets, wherein a handful of commonplace facts 
about his life are ‘embroidered o’er” with voluminous arabesques 
of verbiage, and his works are trotted out in the order of their ap- 
pearance, each one accompanied by its appropriate body-guard of 
adjectives to protect it from the too critical gaze of the multitude. 
The difficulty with performances of this order is that they do not 
succeed in being either interesting as lives or stimulating as criti- 
cism, yet until the world loses its taste for personalia and grasps 
the fact that the real life of the poet is in his work, it must continue 
to get what sorry satisfaction it can out of the meagre incidents that 
make up the historical aspect of at least the nineteenth century 
poet, —a being who no longer leads political revolts, or outrages 
moral ideals, but who is in fact like Tennyson’s own dream of the 
returned Arthur, “a modern gentleman of stateliest port,” entirely 
detached from affairs of state, and who in his own person realizes 
the prophecy that “ war shall be no more.” It is but justice to say 
that Mr. Waugh does not claim to have given a complete life, and 
as a monument of loving and enthusiastic admiration for Tennyson 
the book has its value. We note that he credits Tennyson with 
having written the first dramatic monologue, ‘ St. Simeon Stylites,’ 
—a form which he says Browning afterwards developed. Inasmuch 
as this poem of Tennyson’s did not appear until 1843, and Brown- 
ing published his first dramatic monologues, ‘ Porphyria’s Lover’ 
and ‘ Johannes Agricola in Meditation’ in 1836, and the third num- 
ber of ‘Bells and Pomegranates’ in 1842, which contained such 
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specimens of the dramatic monologue as ‘My Last Duchess,’ 
‘Count Gismond,’ ‘In a Gondola,’ it would appear that Browning 
had developed the dramatic monologue to a point of perfection 
never attained in it by Tennyson before the latter had made his 
first essay in the form. a 





VICTOR HUGO’S LETTERS. 


THE Letters of Victor Hugo, edited by Paul Meurice, while not 
interesting as revelations of the author’s great intellectual powers, 
nor yet as giving any satisfactory glimpses of the troublous times 
in which he lived, are delightful in the light which they throw upon 
the character of the man. The letters have been so arranged that 
there runs through them a thread of continuity reflecting decided 
moral development. We see, in his letters to his father, the duti- 
ful, affectionate son, whose love is practically all that it ought to be 
even if it does not seem to ring quite true from his heart. From 
the somewhat conventional love for his father he passes, in his 
letters to his wife, to a very genuine and absorbing love. This 
capability for love and sympathy in his private relations broadens 
out into a most generous appreciation of the talents of his contem- 
poraries, illustrated especially in his letters to Victor Pavie, coupled 
with modesty as to his own genius. 

There is a wonderful refinement of delicate feeling in the fact 
that when the young Victor Pavie dedicated an ode to Victor 
Hugo, the latter was too sensitive of the honor to write any direct 
recognition of it, but instead wrote thus to his father :— 


“ After the fine lines which your Victor has just sent me, I 
should be ashamed to convey my admiration and thanks to him 
direct in paltry prose; it would be giving him lead in exchange 
for his bronze and gold. Allow me, therefore, to pour my feelings 
of brotherly love and friendship into your paternal heart. Tell 
your Victor he must allow me to thank him through you. You 
will transmit to him this inadequate expression of my deep emo- 
tion, and it will be all the more welcome in coming from you. 

Yes, dear Sir, they are indeed fine lines, full of fire, of bright- 
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ness, and of grandeur. We ought both to be proud of them, you 
as the father and I as the brother of the poet. I am very flattered 
at this youthful, impassioned ode being dedicated to me, but I 
should have been still more gratified if my name had been at the 
foot of it instead of at the head. 

Perhaps, dear Sir, I ought not to have bestowed such praise on 
these verses in which I am praised too much. But the dedication 
of this ode to me is due to an infirmity of friendship. It is not 
addressed to Victor Hugo, but to a poet of genius, capable of 
inspiring such a lofty strain, whereas I am only capable of 
admiring it. 

Farewell, dear Sir; farewell, fortunate father! Embrace your 
son for me, till the time comes when I can do so for you.” 


A still greater test of the nobleness of his nature is given in his 
affectionate attitude toward those cherished friends who threw 
their friendship to the winds and joined some of the numerous 
cabals against him. One of these was Charles Nodier, to whom he 
wrote upon the appearance of an article in the Quotidienne: — 


“T had long ago ceased to look for your approval of my 
writings. . .. I saw that you were withdrawing from the fray, 
and as I loved you for yourself 1 thought you were right. 

By degrees I saw your silence and indifference with regard to 
me transformed into praise, enthusiasm, and acclamation for my 
enemies, even for the most violent, the most bitter, the most 
odious of them. This, again, was perfectly natural, for after all it 
is only a personal matter, and of course my enemies may possess 
wit, ability and genius. . . . 

I had not foreseen (hence my perfect tranquillity of mind) that 
the natural, perhaps inevitable, transition for you would be a cam- 
paign against me. So you have joined in it too. Yesterday’s 
attack is underhand, obscure, ambiguous, I allow, but it none the 
less stung me deeply. . . . 

It is not that I object to your criticism, which is accurate, 
closely reasoned, and true. It is a very far cry from the ‘ Orien- 
tales’ to Lord Byron. But surely, Charles, there were plenty of 
enemies to tell me this just now. 

After all, I am not vexed with you; tear up this letter, and 
think no more about it. I shall always feel it, but no matter. If 
any one mentions the subject again to me, I shall defend you, as 
I defended you yesterday. But believe me, it is very sad for me, 
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and for you as well, Charles, for never in your life have you lost a 
friend more profoundly, more tenderly, and more absolutely devoted 
to you.” 


Although he was so forgiving of injuries, when his sense of 
injustice either to himself or others was roused, he always went 
frankly and straightforwardly to the point. There is the same 
splendid sincerity and moral dignity shown in a letter to the 
Minister of the Interior, wherein he objects to the underhanded 
methods employed in the government censorship of plays, as in 
his well-known political speeches in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The letter closes with this individual expression of disapproval of 
the government :— 

“The censorship has one manuscript at its disposal, a manu- 
script with which it can do what it likes. The censorship is my 


literary and political enemy. It has the privilege of being dis- 
honest and disloyal. I impeach the censorship.” 


The letters to Sainte-Beuve hint at some wound of the affec- 
tions suffered by Victor Hugo at his hands ; but even in so gravea 
trial of friendship as this, Hugo displays the same forgiving dis- 
position and constancy of affection. In the letters to his children 
the cycle of human affection and loyalty is completed, and one 
closes the book, thankful for such a record of the possible heights 
to which love, generosity, charity, and sincerity may attain in one 
human life. (The Letters of Victor Hugo, edited by Paul Meurice. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin andCo. 1896. $3.00.) 

C. 





STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 


THE early English works upon which students exercise their 
powers of scholarship are generally pretty dull pieces considered 
as literature, or without relation to the more vital later works that 
may have struck root in them. John Lydgate’s ‘ Assembly of the 
Gods’ is no exception; and it may not be amiss to wonder frankly 
that so much academic time should be given to such stillborn chil- 
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dren of our tongue, while other works animate with genius remain 
half-challenged, their sources and their generative power untraced. 
But to a thankless task thoroughly well done a certain gratefulness 
accrues, and Dr. Triggs’ study of this “lytyll moralized treatyse” 
of the monk of Bury has drawn from it all it can be made to yield 
in itself as to its Metre, Rhyme, and Language, its stock material, 
and allegoric method; and from its nucleus of literary motive, — 
namely, the dread of death, upon which Lydgate finds Sensuality 
and Reason in accord at last, — Dr. Triggs has indicated most sug- 
gestively the various lines of literary heirship flowing along with 
this one touch of thought. 

The University of Chicago is to be congratulated on being 
enabled to initiate its English studies by one of its own instructors 
with so creditable an example of painstaking accomplishment in 
scholarship. 

Dr. Schofield’s subject of study, ‘ Libeaus Disconus,’ is much 
more interesting and complex, because it belongs with the ever- 
living cycle of the Arthurian legends of the Grail which are at 
home throughout all Europe. His comparative study of the 
Middle-English form of the story in question with the old. French 
form given in ‘ Le Bel Inconnu,’ the Italian form in ‘ Carduino,’ 
and the German in ‘ Wigalois’ is admirably thorough-going in its 
consideration of all points in the subject-matter, and is designed to 
throw light on the moot-point, — Is ‘ Libeaus Disconus’ directly 
derived from ‘Le Bel Inconnu’ or not? Dr. Schofield holds with 
Gaston Paris against Kaluza that it isnot. The direct aim of so care- 
ful a piece of work is even no more than this, and however prob- 
able this negative conclusion is, nothing short of the discovery of 
the undoubted ancestor of both stories could set the question at 
rest. The aim is not absolutely, yet comparatively unimportant 
and mainly valuable as a theme on which to whet the scholar’s 
claws and exercise his training. The lover of literature in its 
broader aspects must consider the indirect light such studies 
throw on the medizval inter-relations of literatures far more inter- 
esting and vital than their meagre, direct result. Is it not time, 
he may wonder, that the precise question of the immediate descent 
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of the merely external particulars of a world-story open the way to 
the livelier question of what artistic and racial conditions such a 
story reveals? Why not discuss the known phenomena instead of 
the unknowable causes? Why attempt to trace the mere geneal- 
ogy of a story whose literary grandfather can only be conjectural, 
while the story itself and all its brothers present literary and 
esthetic facts upon which to exercise the same scholarship and 
research toward a more vital issue? The historian of a nation 
has at last given up the attempt to show its history by registering 
the succession of its rulers, because the cross-effects of conditions 
and ideas are seen to present the national life more truly. The 
analogy should hold with the literary historian. 

Dr. Schofield’s intimation that he will push his investigations 
further with reference to Wolfram’s ‘Parzival’ and the Grail 
Stories in general is welcome. 

Poor King James is bereaved of the last and best leaf of his 
bays in the volume by J. T. T. Brown, on ‘The Authorship of 
“the Kingis Quair.”’ With the Roentgen-rayish scrutiny of the 
modern scholar, Mr. Brown penetrates to the very heart of the old 
royal romance, examines the origins of the ascription to the 
Scottish king of this choice strain of Scotia’s early lyre, and 
brings to light the absence of testimony for James in the sole 
contemporary witness, Bower, and the significant silence of Dun- 
bar and Lindsay when they are treating expressly of Scotch 
poesy. Of Professor Skeat’s own critical labors, he makes clever 
use to snatch from under that gentleman’s learned nose the very 
fruit he failed to pluck,—the rational certainty that the poem 
belongs to the second half of the fifteenth century instead of 
the first quarter. A careful perusal thereafter of its imitations 
from the ‘Court of Love,’ and the tracing of its discrepancies 
from facts in its record of the incidents of James’s life combine 
to leave the honor of this pretty story of the wooing of the Scotch 
king and Lady Joan Beaufort in the shadowy hands of some un- 
known commoner-poet. 

' Starting from the statement of Ravenscroft that he had “ been 
told by some anciently concerned with the stage” that ‘Titus 
19 
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Andronicus’ was not originally Shakespeare’s, but “ brought by 
a private author to be acted,” Shakespeare only giving ‘some 
master-touches to one or two of the Principal Parts,” Dr. Alex- 
ander Grosart makes a wellnigh convincing argument, in Exg- 
lische Studien, that Robert Greene was the private author whose 
work, engrafted upon by Shakespeare’s hand, became the theatre 
property of Heminge and Condell and thence may have found its 
way into the folio collection of 1623. 

One of the most persuasive points in Dr. Grosart’s argument 
rests upon the prior and original use by Greene of the taking pro- 
verb-like phrases concerning the achievement of a woman’s favor, 
because she is a woman and therefore to be won, which Shake- 
speare echoed in Sonnet xli., in ‘ Richard III.,’ and in ‘1 Henry 
VI.,’ and which occur in ‘Titus Andronicus’ ii. 1, but also, be it 
remarked, in Green’s ‘ Planetomachia,’ 1585, and ‘ Perimedes,’ 1588, 
as a morsel of speech he is fond of rolling under his tongue, and 
which is not to be laid to the charge of earlier writers, Dr. Grosart 
affirms, No, not even to the writer of ‘Euphues.’ If this is the 
most catching point, however, it is not the strongest. The strong- 
est yea-say for Greene’s authorship comes out in a comparison of 
‘ Selimus’ with ‘Titus Andronicus,’ and the perception of an enor- 
mously brutal quality in the blood and horror peculiar to both plays, 
as figured forth strikingly in certain gory particulars,—in the 
“handless armes,” and the “bloody finger” whose precious ring 
lightened the hole in ‘Selimus,’ and in the “bloody stumps” and 
the jewel on the dead man’s finger that illuminated the pit, in the 
play called Shakespeare’s. 

(The Assembly of Gods, or The Accord of Reason and Sensu- 
ality in the Fear of Death, by John Lydgate, edited from the MSS. 
with Introduction, Notes, Index of Persons and Places, and Glos- 
sary by Oscar Lovell Triggs, M.A., Ph.D. English Studies, No. 1. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1895. — Studies on the Li- 
beaus Disconus, by William Henry Schofield. Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature, Vol. IV. Harvard University. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. 1895.—The Authorship of the Kingis Quair. A 
New Criticism, by J. T. T. Brown. Glasgow University, Glasgow : 
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James MacLehose & Sons. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 
— Was Robert Greene substantially the author of ‘ Titus Androni- 
cus’? Alexander B. Grosart, D.D., L.L.D. Englische Studien. 
Leipzig: O. R. Reisland. 1896.) #, 





FICTION NOTES. 


TueE problem Sienkiewicz has set himself in ‘Quo Vadis’ is to 
convert a young Roman general, Vinicius, to Christianity. The 
means to this end is a Christian maiden whom Vinicius loves, 
but whom he prefers to kidnap rather than to make his honorable 
wife. From this grow out the vicissitudes of the story, causing 
untold suffering to the young maiden Lygia and the gradual 
change in the nature of Vinicius from one of cruel selfishness, in 
which an aristocratic disregard of all humanity below his own 
plane is the characteristic most prominent, to the large love and 
charity of the early Christian attitude. To show such a change as 
a credible development without the intervention of supernatural 
agency would tax the power of most students of human nature, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the process of development as 
painted by the novelist seems rather external than vital. Even 
Lygia’s influence is almost entirely of the indirect kind. It is her 
resistance of dishonor and her patience in suffering that work upon 
him more than any inspiration to be gathered from her conversa- 
tion, which is on the whole so meagre that Lygia’s personality 
fails to impress itself very strongly upon the reader. 

The romance is skilfully interwoven with the events of the lat- 
ter days of Nero’s reign. The reader must be prepared to plunge 
through a frightful phantasmagoria of brutality and licentiousness, 
not unmixed with elements of splendor and beauty, but neverthe- 
less sickening in its revelations of the depths to which at times 
the human soul has sunk. In contrast to this motif of horror is 
the steady forcefulness of the Christian ideal, winning its victories 
with no weapons sharper than endurance and compassion. The 
most powerfully portrayed character in the book is that of Nero 
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himself, in whom we see the spectacle of a nature at once artistic 
and egotistic, —a combination resulting in the most consummate 
cruelty, coupled with colossal vanity. Nero is a being who creates 
evil in order that he may enrich his artistic experiences, and all to 
what end? not even that he may produce great works of art, 
but simply that he may gain the plaudits of the multitude and 
pose before them as the supreme master in all things from epic 
poetry to buffoonery. He stands as a terrible warning to those 
who contend that the true artist must perforce write out of his own 
experiences instead of out of his sympathies. The logical outcome 
of the persistence in this theory would be exactly such a thirst for 
the creation of experiences as that shown by Nero. Following 
upon the heels of the artificially prepared experience comes the 
utter annihilation of sympathy and the death of all true art. 

The so-called progressive young woman who plays Chopin to 
unrighteous ends is becoming a wearisomely familiar figure in 
modern fiction. Taking in vain the name of music is one of the 
unfortunate echoes from the ‘Kreutzer Sonata.’ However we 
may admire Tolstoi for his revelation of possible high moral ideas 
through the presentation of the annihilation of joy, which results 
from following low ones, we must ever regret the association of 
ideas which he has caused to cluster about one of the most pro- 
foundly beautiful and exalted works of musical art, as well as the 
avidity with which the imitator has seized upon the merely sensual 
effects of music as a sort of handy stage-property, to be brought 
into requisition whenever a doubtful scene is to be portrayed. 
The character of the Carissima in Lucas Malet’s story is charm- 
ingly consistent with her misuse of music. A more unpleasant 
creature it would be difficult to imagine, nor one more of a travesty 
on the true modern woman. She, with all like her, is the same 
serpent of old Nile, using a modern jargon of high-flown philoso- 
phy and estheticism as weapons for her low purposes. She is 
“new ” only externally. Sincerity, high aims, the just insistence 
upon the recognition of the dignity of womanhood are not hers; and 
few are the fiction-writers who have discovered that these are in 
truth the attributes of the “ new woman,” — not a desire for risgué 
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experiences. Immensely clever is the presentation of the charac- 
ter of the man who is supposed to be telling the story. If Lucas 
Malet doesn’t know what a new woman is like, she is evidently 
well acquainted with one species of the new man. We have all 
met him. A man not bad, — indeed, whose ideals are somewhat 
high, —but who persists in looking at them through the large end of 
an opera-glass, thereby removing them to such a distance as to be 
unattainable. He declares himself to be a believer in the one- 
man and one-woman ideal; yet he lets the one woman who might 
have been his perfect complement escape him because of too luke- 
warm a wooing, and then drivels the rest of his life away in a 
generally distributed admiration of women. He isa friend of the 
hero of the story, but he does not do the one thing demanded of 
him, — insist that that friend should have skilled medical treat- 
ment as a possible means of ridding him of the hallucination of the 
haunting dog with the green eyes. His saving quality is that he 
is fully aware of his own moral flaccidity. The story is certainly 
well done, but, like so much modern fiction, gives one a dishearten- 
ing glimpse of humanity. 

Sentimentality, vulgar gossipiness, and worldliness masquerade 
in Martin Pritchard’s ‘Without Sin’ as purity, character-study, 
and friendship. The young millionnaire Jewess who imagines her- 
self a second Virgin Mary, is theatrically surrounded by every pos- 
sible species of white drapery, and one is not convinced that the 
love of her aristocratic friends is based on anything deeper than 
her great wealth, while the people of her own race are represented 
with the usual biassed injustice. 

The picture which Miss Pool gives of Buncombe County is 
anything but attractive. The obstreperousness of the ‘‘ Twins” 
takes so forceful a grip of the imagination that the current of one’s 
peacefulness is actually disturbed for an appreciable length of 
time. Neither is it pleasant to think on the moral depravity of the 
denizens of that lovely region. The woful tale, however, is ren- 
dered amusing by the humorous manner of the telling, though the 
humor is somewhat strained at times, be it said in passing. But 
from the “mud and scum of things” blooms one blossom, —a 
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gentle, artistic soul, whose joy on becoming possessed of his first 
pair of “trousies ” is related with as exquisite a touch of pathos as 
I have anywhere seen lately. C. 


A Don Juan who is almost innocent and yet not without guile is 
the hero, and no less than three soul-hungry little maidens are the 
heroines, of the story of Nantucket life which Miss Lee has told and 
Miss Sara Winthrop Smith has recently made doubly significant 
of its Nantucket birth by illustrating and framing in a dainty and 
attractive volume. Its mission may well be to befriend the richer, 
fuller lives of the girls of Nantucket. Asa souvenir of the sum- 
mer island that is dear to many a visitor, and as a winner of funds 
for the varied activities of the Girls’ Club, this story has its uses, 
but as a bit of life embodying local color and traditions its claim 
has, also, an artistic vitality. In the starved and desolated lives of 
the Newbegins, the humors of the sheep-shearing, and the gray 
end of Captain Dudley’s gayety, the homely truth speaks; and so 
it is that Nantucket historically backs every word of ‘ An Island 
Plant’ and every poetic line that in poverty-grass vignette, and 
decorative drawing or faithful page-illustration heightens the ge- 
neric flavor of the tale, and gives the eye the look of the quaint old 
houses and the spread of the rutted moors in the wide world of 
little Nantucket. 


(Quo Vadis by Henryk Sienkiewicz, translated from the Polish, 
by Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1896.— 
The Carissima, by Lucas Malet, $1.50; Without Sin, by Martin 
J. Pritchard, $1.25; In Buncombe County, by Maria Louise Pool, 
$1.25. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 1896.— An Island 
Plant, A Nantucket Story, by Mary Catherine Lee, with illus- 
trations by Sara Winthrop Smith (Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
Nantucket: Golden Rod Literary Club, 1896. 75 cts.). 





BOOK AND MAGAZINE INKLINGS. 


Wuat the interest may be in a printed copy of an autograph 
letter of which the chief if not the sole value is its autograph and 
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not its contents, is a mystery only known to the autograph devotee. 
Whatever the occult charm, he will find it ministered unto in 
George Birkbeck Hill’s ‘Talks about Autographs ;’ while the un- 
initiated will find only a collection of letters “ warious,” unrelated 
to each other, and of little intrinsic interest, strung together on 
a thread of desultory gossip, not especially enthralling to the 
best type of latter-day mind, which has a predilection for getting 
somewhere as the reward of reading a book. Although the letter- 
press will make its appeal especially to those who are interested 
in the science of autograph-hunting, the make-up of the book is 
such as to captivate the taste of all book-lovers. Paper and type 
are beautiful, and it is bound in soft green leather with designs 
and lettering in black,—a sumptuous trifle to grace one’s book- 
table withal. Inside, also, the layman will find some interesting 
tidbits upon which to expend his idle moments, in the fac-similes 
of autograph letters of such celebrities as Lamb, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Southey, and others, as well as in the numerous illustra- 
tions. These are quite in keeping with the variousness of the 
letters, and include portraits of Miss Mitford and General Gordon, 
together with pictures of Johnson’s room in Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and of the Ruins of the Column of Vendéme shattered by 
the Communards, 1871. (Talks about Autographs. George Birk- 
beck Hill. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
1896. $3.50.) 

One of the most welcome announcements for the season is 
that of a new ‘Classical Dictionary’ (Harper and Bros.). It is 
always a trial to one’s patriotism for his own language to be 
obliged frequently to fly to French or German classical diction- 
aries to make up for the deficiencies of even Smith’s, though it 
contain a mine of classical lore. The especially valuable feature 
of this dictionary is that each important article will have its own 
bibliography, — a feature which no dictionary as far as we know 
has ever carried out with any completeness. The student does 
not care so much for the dictionary-makers’ abstracts of classical 
myths and what not, as he does to know where he can go to get 
knowledge at first hand, either in the original or, if he have little 
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Greek, in translation; and, above all, care should be taken to have 
the references absolutely correct, for who has not wept over the 
blind chase that Lempriére’s references have led him? This 
new dictionary is to contain, in one volume of 1,650 royal octavo 
pages and under one alphabet, antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
History, Literature, and Mythology, and it will have fifteen 
hundred illustrations. How complete it can be made in this 
space remains to be seen; but that it will be good as far as it 
goes is insured by the fact that it will be edited by Prof. 
Harry Thurston Peck of Columbia University, with the co-opera- 
tion of a staff of special contributors. 


The new and cheaper edition of Bartlett’s Shakespeare Con- 
cordance is a welcome announcement from Macmillan and Co. 
In spite of its superiority one cannot help feeling a sentimental 
affection for Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s. She worked for sixteen 
years at it and patiently wrote her entries over many times because 
in her day, slips and a paste-pot had not been thought of in con- 
nection with concordances. And she has lived to see her sixteen 
years’ task supplanted by a modern new-fangled concordance. 
Thus the electric light snuffs out the candle which no longer 
throws forth its beams in a “naughty world.” Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke has just published her Biography (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
wherein are many delightful reminiscences of the literary lights 
of the early part of the century. 


Le Magazine International of Paris gives in its September 
number a French translation of Richard Hovey’s songs of Uriel 
and of Taliesin from the third movement of ‘Taliesin, which 
readers of the double summer number of Poet-lore enjoyed on its 
original appearance there. The song of the Norns, from Hovey’s 
‘Quest of Merlin,’ is also given in a French version, and the same 
magazine announces its intention to add to its very interesting 
renderings of various international writers a series of translations 
from a number of the younger American authors, Louise Imogen 
Guiney, Bliss Carman, and others, a series of which we shall take 
occasion to speak again more fully. 
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The Avena has been devoting itself almost exclusively to polit- 
ical issues for the last few months, so that its articles of interest in 
our field have been fewer than usual. B. O. Flower contributes to 
the September number an article on Whittier as ‘A Modern Apos- 
tle of Lofty Spirituality.’ The quotations he makes illustrating this 
aspect of Whittier’s genius show a striking affinity to Emerson’s 
poetry. There is the same mystical sense of the “ over soul,” the 
same perfect faith in the wondrous consummation to be achieved 
for all, though with this difference, that Whittier’s hopes are for 
the individual, Emerson’s more for the universal spirit of hu- 
manity. 


In the October number Sophia McClelland discourses upon 
‘The Question of Genius,’ combating the famous dictum that it is 
“ A capacity for taking infinite pains,” and setting up in its place 
one which the majority of people will recognize as far truer, ‘“ The 
capacity for doing what the vast majority of mankind cannot ac- 
complish by any amount of pains—and doing it with apparent 
ease.” And this reminds me of a very clever distinction I once 
heard Kate Sanborn make between genius and talent. ‘ Genius,” 
she said, “is inspiration, and talent, perspiration.” 


A pleasanter, more rational calendar could scarcely be devised 
than one that pursues happiness throughout the year, and that is 
just what the Brinton Calendar for 1897 does. It is made up of 
selections from Dr. D. G. Brinton’s well-known ‘ Pursuit of Hap- 
piness, — a sane and sententious source of quotable sayings, fitly 
chosen by Martha Allston Potts. Each page has a decorative 
border designed by William Sherman Potts ; and a capital portrait 
of the magian of the Pursuit of Happiness for 1897, Dr. Brinton 
himself, looks out from the cover. (Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs and Co.) — Y* manie lovers of y® great poet master 
William Shakespeare never had so beauteous a calendar so lov- 
ingly devised in every particular as the one compiled for 1897, by 
Louella C. Poole and Andréa Jonsson, with illustrations by Marie 
Danforth Page, and Elizabethan cover-design in black and white 
and red, by Josephine Wright Chapman. Inside, each fair rubri- 
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cated page presents an illustration from one of the Plays, a series 
of seasonable quotations for the month as a whole, and another 
series for each day of the month, in a table wherein is also 
set down in almanac fashion reminders of incidents in Shake- 
speare’s own annals, those of his family, or his great contempo- 
raries. (Boston: 457 Shawmut Ave. or Poet-lore Co., 18 Pember- 
ton Square. 75 cts., 80 cts. postpaid.) 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





THE power of genius pulsing with inborn fire is often made 
manifest in its first radiations outwards by the phenomena of 
attractions and repulsions which are set up among the ordinary 
iron-filings of humanity when they come within the field of its 
compelling magnetism. Of no genius is this more true than of 
Walt Whitman’s. His original personality polarized criticism at the 
outset into extremes of praise and blame; and although with the 
lapse of time he has come to be almost universally recognized as a 
force in art which has got to be reckoned with, the discharge of 
sparks still continues at intervals, though losing themselves for the 
most part in the unoffending air. A curious survival of the unen- 
lightened days of Whitman criticism came to our notice not long 
since in the pages of the Literary World, —a paper in which we 
were not a little surprised to see such a survival, having always 
regarded it as just and progressive in its views. 

Speaking of John Burroughs’ two books, ‘ A Year in the Fields’ 
and ‘ A Study of Whitman,’ the writer expresses this astonishing 
opinion : “‘ The admirer of this versatile and acute observer and 
critic can take his choice between them; but of the two we should 
prefer the ‘Fields,’ as affording sweeter and fresher air. One 
feels the need of getting out of doors after spending any length of 
time in the company of the poet of Camden, whom all but collectors 
of and dealers in literary curios will gradually forget, and whose 
verse for the most part would better be kept in a locked-up drawer.” 
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We who have read Whitman, and read him with pure minds, can 
but indulge in Olympian laughter at such a perverted angle of vision. 
Seek Nature as an antidote to him who of all human beings vibrates 
most in sympathy with the subtlest revelations of Nature’s complex 
harmonies! Long ago Edmund Clarence Stedman, with his nice 
perception of that which constitutes the true spiritual essence, the 
attar of the perfume of genius, said: “I know no other who sur- 
passes him as a word-painter of nature. His eye is keen, his touch 
is accurate. No one depicts the American sky, ocean, forest, 
prairie, more characteristically or with a freer sense of atmosphere ; 
no one is so inclusive of every object, living or inanimate, in the 
zones covered by our native land.” Perhaps if our esteemed con- 
temporary, instead of reading Whitman for “any length of time,” 
would reverently study him for a protracted length of time, he 
would find himself carried not only out-of-doors, but away beyond 
Nature and her shows of day and night to universal, mystic seas of 
purity and joy; perhaps he would find, to quote Stedman once 
more, that “his symphonies of starry night,” of death and immor- 
tality, have chords which would thrill him profoundly, —so pro- 
foundly indeed that he would be ashamed of his flippant dismissal 
of Whitman to a locked drawer. 


In a thoughtful little essay on ‘ Originality in Literature’ in a 
recent number of the Déa/, Dr. Richard Burton shows himself to 
be still wavering in his attitude toward Whitman. Though he 
accepts him as a forceful personality in literature, he has misgiv- 
ings as to his form, and fears that he may be a /oseur rather than 
an original genius. The question that presents itself just here is, 
Are not all original geniuses in a certain sense poseurs ? 

In so far as they are conscious iconoclasts and builders of new 
forms, they cannot be classed as purely spontaneous differentiations 
of the world mind-stuff. In fact, their very title to genius is de- 
pendent upon their highly developed intellectual consciousness. 
The natural outflowing of the emotions alone would produce slight, 
if any differentiation in form. Kittens all play alike because they 
do not set to work to consciously invent new forms of play. But 
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the genius is the man who possesses native emotional power com- 
bined with the intellectual power to guide and direct those emotions, 
and to discover new and subtle relationships between form and 
spirit. If these avenues of form through which the spirit manifests 
itself are such as have not been used before, they may at first appear 
affected to the on-lookers, because they do not perceive at once the 
inevitable sympathy between emotion and the new form which the 
keener intellectual penetration of the genius has been able to discover 
and use. Whitman’s form, then, is posed in so far as it is the con- 
scious aiming for a new effect in art, for no one who has had the 
privilege of looking through his note-books, or examining the changes 
made in different editions of his poems, can for one moment doubt 
that his form is the result of much intellectual pondering; but 
on the other hand, it has that inevitableness which results from the 
unerring intellectual instinct of genius to discover those elements 
of form sympathetic with its peculiar emotional needs. 





Brownino’s ‘Strafford’ has found its way on the stage 
again, and again with that astonishment at its effectiveness as an act- 
ing play which besets the ordinary critic who does not believe in 
the Public’s ability to see beauty in a new departure. The many- 
headed, however, is not always so drilled in footlight ruts as the 
Critic, and can, therefore, — give it but a chance, — appreciate a 
genuinely dramatic country even if the path by which it is led 
therein be a fresh-cut road. 

This, we believe, will more and more prove to be the case with 
Browning’s ‘ Strafford.’ The essentially dramatic quality it has is 
the main thing in a play, and certain obviously lacking conventional 
stage externalisms are not the main thing. They are transient 
accoutrements donned and doffed at the pleasure of its genius by 
that spirit of life in literature which alone animates with its pres- 
sure the various ranges of stage modes made but to be made use 
of by a Bhavabuti, an Azschylos, a Euripides, a Hrotswitha, a 
Shakespeare, an Ibsen, or some yet unborn dramatic Whitman of 
the Western World. 

While the grass grows, the death-mould gathers on all these 
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externalisms by which too many critics solely judge a play, and 
creates the necessity for fitter fashions. It will be increasingly to 
Browning’s credit that he foresaw that necessity, and let the bent 
within him try its way freely. 

Aside from the question of the fitness of his mode, which most 
critics have not really met at all, — because they have not seen 
what it was and have censured it for what it was not, — aside from 
any such question for careful study, the essentially dramatic qual- 
ity in Browning’s ‘ Strafford’ is, we believe, bound to appear if 
actors are capable of appreciating and presenting it. At any rate, 
interest and controversy ever attend its performance, and this seems 
now again to be true of the latest attempt to put it on the boards 
in Australia at Trinity College of the University of Melbourne. 

From a writer in the Melbourne Argus, who is apparently no 
Browningite, we extract the following account of the impression 
made on him : — 


““« Strafford ’ is a somewhat eventless drama, of which the main 
strength lies on the side of character. The play does, indeed, 
grow steadily to a climax of the most intense pathos, and so fulfil 
the orthodox function of tragedy; it presents us with characterisa- 
tion of the subtlest and the most forcible, as every spectator will 
realise before he has seen the last of either Strafford or Pym ; it 
affords ample opportunity for fine groupings and picturesque com- 
binations of colour ; it is worked out in terse and nervous language 
which is always effective and often noble; it is infinitely more full 
of life upon the stage than would appear possible to the reader in 
his library; but it can hardly be averred by the most ardent of 
Browningites — though it is difficult to say what those amiable 
enthusiasts will not aver —that the play is one which must be 
borne on to inevitable success in virtue of sheer ingenuity or 
rapidity of plot or of thronging incident. To be a success the play 
must be acted, and acted well. Granting that proviso, a great sur- 
prise will await those who have incredulously asked whether 
Browning’s plays can be made genuinely actable, and who after- 
wards find themselves absorbed in the fortunes of Strafford, and 
thrilled to breathlessness by the final development. 

“In the course of the action, as it passes in or near Whitehall, 
the Houses of Parliament, or the Tower, where Strafford and his 
friends, Strafford and his enemies, the King and Queen, and both 
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political parties are kept in a state of perpetual agitation, there 
participate an unusually large number of characters. 

“ Moreover, these characters are no dummies. Charles, Straf- 
ford, Pym, Lady Carlisle, Henry Vane, and Hampden are all parts 
which require to be played with ample expression of individuality, 
nor can any of the minor 7é/es meanwhile afford to be neglected. 
Charles, unstable as water, weak and selfish, must nevertheless 
exhibit some quality which suggests a reason for the infatuated 
attachment of Strafford. Pym, steady as arock in his loyalty to 
England, must still reveal his lurking tenderness for the Strafford 
whom he is to bring to doom. Lady Carlisle must fight back her 
strongest impulses for the sake of a misguided man, who returns 
her little of that sort of thanks for which she is pining. Vane is 
to blend a hot-headed patriotism with a chivalrous revulsion 
towards theenemy. There are, therefore, scenes where the utmost 
dramatic power is demanded, as, for instance, where Pym and 
Wentworth meet at Whitehall, or in that particularly strong 
situation in which Strafford, in the very act of reproaching his 
king, is surprised by his enemies and suddenly makes himself the 
scapegoat of the royal blunders. But effective above all, and very 
exacting to the skill of the performers, is the last act in the 
Tower, where Strafford, loyal to the death, resists the pleadings of 
Lady Carlisle and his friends and refuses to escape, until besought 
by the weeping king ; and then takes but a step to find himself 
confronted by the fatal Pym, once his friend and still in his heart 
martyrising his friendship in the cause of patriotism. We do not 
recollect any more genuinely powerful or touching scene in any 
play, and between the acting of Mrs. L. L. Lewis and of Messrs. 
D. Bevan, Slaney Poole, and W. S. A’ Beckett the representation 
is one with which no dramatist could have need to be dissatisfied. 

‘“ Heroism is apt to be justified or otherwise by its results, and 
according to this criterion Dr. Leeper’s confident hardihood has 
already been abundantly vindicated. That Browning is, or can 
be made, eminently actable, and that it is possible for intelligent 
and patiently drilled amateurs to act him effectively, are facts 
concerning which no hesitation can be felt. We have called the 
actors ‘ patiently drilled,’ because in no other way is it explicable 
that dramatis persone to the number of over thirty, chosen from a 
college which cannot count more than twice that number of 
students, could be brought to so high a general level of excellence. 
Browning’s genius is so elliptical in its expression, and his points 
frequently so subtle, that only a cultured and vigilant intelligence 
brought to bear upon assiduous rehearsals could evoke the appro- 
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priate tones, attitudes, and gestures from even the most talented 
amateur material. It is but fair to conclude by repeating that the 
experiment of enacting the ‘ only play of Browning yet produced 
in Australia’ is successful to a degree which will have been but 
little anticipated even by Browning societies, and that to the 
warden of Trinity College and his students the result may well 
appear in the light of a triumph.” 


——A writer in the National Observer who signs himself 
“FE. O.” makes the comment on Mr. Stefansson’s recent sugges- 
tion that Shakespeare had probably visited Denmark, that if this 
were the case it would “account for what had already struck me, a 
student of old Norse literature, as his singular knowledge of some 
curious out-of-the-way matters concerning the northern countries 
not likely to be known at that time in England. For instance, of 
the ‘ Kongs Skuggisio ’ (‘ Speculum Regale’), a book three centuries 
old in Shakespeare’s time, and intended for the education of young 
courtiers and warriors, just such refined and cultivated gentlemen 
as Hamlet and Horatio are described. Travel was part of the best 
education, and among really reliable descriptions of foreign lands in 
this book occur accounts of such medizval wonders as this, which 
the traveller — I think in Ireland — might hope to see. There lived 
there once a jester of such extraordinary ability that long after his 
death his skull might still be seen fixed on a pole, and such was his 
power that all who looked on it were forced to laugh. His name was 
Erick, or might we say Yorick ? Again, when we were exploring the 
huge ruined castle of Wadstena, on Lake Wetter, we were shown a 
certain window in the hall three stories above the lake, where the 
lunatic Duke Magnus, son of Gustavus Vasa, was long imprisoned. 
There he used to sit, gazing on the portrait of Mary Queen of 
Scots, which had inspired him with a crazy passion. One day he 
exclaimed that he saw her in form like a mermaid on a dolphin; 
floating on the water, singing and calling to him. He threw 
himself down into the lake, but was rescued, and died old and 
witless many years after. There is an old Swedish ballad on the 
subject, slightly varied, but always with the mermaid and dolphin 
as its subject; and may we not find here the suggestion of what 
Oberon saw in the Athenian dream ?” 
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WUILE revisiting Pigeon Cove at Cape Ann last summer, 
the bronze tablet on one of the big granite bowlders near the 
Spouting Rock greeted my sight once more. 

The green little weather-splotched patch is not much to look at 
when one’s eyes are dazed with the bewitchment of watching the 
white curvetting of the sea against the giant flanks of the rocky 
cape; but stop a minute before it and the magic of a few little 
hieroglyphs — English letters and words — dauntlessly repictures 
the whole scene and interpenetrates the huge cosmic play with 
the subtleties of human art. 

Everybody knows or ought to know Emerson’s beautiful 
blank verse ‘Sea Shore.’ Here at Pigeon Cove was its habitat, 
and here on this impassive bowlder is its first sketch in prose, as 
recorded by some appreciator both of the poem and its birth- 
place, as follows : — 





“ Returned from Pigeon Cove where we have made acquaint- 
ance with the sea for seven days. ’Tis a noble friendly power 
and seems to say to me: ‘ Why so late and slow to come to me? 
Am I not here always, thy proper Summer home? Is not my 
voice thy needful music; my breath thy healthful climate in the 
heats ; my touch thy cure? Was ever building like my terraces ? 
Was ever couch so magnificent as mine? Lie down on my warm 
ledges and learn that a very little hut is all you need. I have 
made this architecture superfluous and it is paltry beside mine. 
Here are twenty Romes and Ninevehs and Karnaks in ruins 
together, here they all are prostrate or half-piled.’ 

“And behold the sea, the opaline plentiful and strong, yet 
beautiful as the rose or the rainbow, full of food, nourisher of men, 
purger of the world, creating a sweet climate, and in its unchange- 
able ebb and flow, and in its beauty at a few furlongs giving a hint 
of that which changes not, and is perfect.” (Memoirs, p. 235. 
Concord Social Circle.) 





Some French difficulties in translating ‘Hamlet’ come to 
light amusingly in the following versions by three French boys of 
the opening words of the Soliloquy, “To be or not to be”: — 
1. “To was or not to am.” 2. “To were or is to not.” “3. To 
should or not to will.” 
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THE SAVING OF JUDAS. 
After the betrayal, Judas Iscariot communing with himself. 


HOSEN by all the people when they cast 
Their cloaks, the branches, where His beast should tread 

And then to muse and loiter, eyes a-dream, 
Withholding irom them still the final sign ! 
Who had not sought, like the fond mother-bird, 
To push Him forth the nest, too patient-mild 
For His vast pinions of the cherubim, 
Force face with face, Messiah with the priests, 
And naught to fear save glory manifest, 
Then who shal] dread to bring a triumph round ? 
What though the wrathful rabbis glare askance, 
And mutter murder, setting mouth to ear? 
Is there not vision of His majesty, 
Such vision as transcending gilds the world, 
While clinking in my girdle laughs the coin, 
Sting of the jest? Ovrare! The doters think 
To hold Him for a price, and up He soars 
As eagles sweep from huntsmen to the skies, 


Breaking all bonds asunder. First He turns, 
21 
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With mien majestic, beckoning to us, 

Who press, heads up, He leading through the throng; 
And no hand dares to stay us grown so large; 

And all the people murmur as we move; 

“ These are the faithful ; this the Lord of power, 
Messiah and the King of Israel ; 

’T is these shall sit beside Him on the thrones.” 

Then fiery splendor as the Lord of Might 

Cleaves through the air and leaves them gaping there, 
To fall upon their faces and adore. 

And we snatched after. Ho, the giddy rush! 

God’s chariots whirl men gasping through the air, 
Fast, fast. Ay, ay, so fast I cannot breathe! 


Yet this is earthe How now? Can it be true 
That yesternight, to that still place of doom, 
Seemed but one step to me — the silver safe? 
“One shall betray me.” Yea, Lord, verily, 
Betray Thee unto triumph. 

O too late 
Thy words take grim possession of my brain ; 
For, then, ’t was as Thou lisped’st an idle tale, 
Across the twinkling breadth of Galilee, 
And cursed beyond the blessing of Thy hand, 
Far on the other side I heard Thy voice, 
Meaningless-mild, though lingering on “ farewell.” 
Who shall give heed when God estops the ear ? 
Yet blind and brutish not to understand 
When in the garden awful stillness seemed 
To gather through the air and fence Him round. 
O self-condemned, undone, awaiting us, 
In fathomless consent awaiting us, 
In that dim garden to Thine own despite, 
Me and Thy bloody executioners ! 
His voice rang out a trumpet, and His eyes 
Serene and shadowless seemed entering mine; 
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“ Dost thou betray me, Judas, with a kiss?” 

Yea, see the Son of Man slain by a kiss, 

And not one single, paltry flash from God, 

From out His sultry heavens! Where was God, 

Thy “Father”? Watching sparrows — and not Thee? 
Christ? Nay, this is a criminal led forth, 

Gyves on his wrists, abuse behind his back, 

Spitting and jeers: those who have known the wretch, 
Flying with outspread cloaks to catch what breeze 
Shall waft them farthest from him. So they fly 

That ever grudged the bag. Yet one remains 

Frozen to stone. Why, Judas, it is thou! 

And silver in the palm? The sting left there? 

Nay, in my very vitals. Out with it! 

It crashes thundering down before them all. 

The thronging shadows peered to see Him rise ; — 
And God’s Messiah only stoop to kiss ? 

Achieve no crowning work but agony? 


Swift to that slope whose bitter shape we know 
They drag the cross, with jarring sights and sounds 
Filling the earth; yea, lurking hereabouts, 
The very insects in the withered grass, 

Pierce to my marrow in consummate hate, 
With this vile rumor that degrades us all. 
Prodigious ’gainst the sky the cross appears. 
His hands — for pity’s sake will no one ease 
The body’s weight from off them? I have felt 
Thy hand upon my cheek, Thou crucified. 

The voice is raucous, and unlike a man’s 

As He-entreats the sponge, with haggard eye; 
And now it is the Mother wails so shrill; 

And now the Magdalene, her hair unbound, 
And hanging on her bosom, all too white ; 
And now the others rally ; Peter, too, 

Close to the cross (so choleric and rash !) 
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Seeking to be advanced in spite of all. 
What, Peter and the others now on crosses, 
Upreared above Jerusalem’s white roofs? 
My heart turns molten lead and shrivels me. 
These are the thrones that He shall set them on ; 

On these high seats they will live happy, mock 

At me, the wretch eternally undone, 

Me, the arch outcast. Still they whisper, they, 

Who fled from Him, but now; I saw them fly. 

Down, Peter, from thy cross! Instead of thine, 

Let my hands crisp about the nails; hung there, 

Could / not call Him blessed? / adore? 

Say these I sold Thee, Master? But, I swear 

From out this blackness where I lie immersed, 

These may not love Thee, as I love Thee now. 

I, dying here, am pierced by quenchless pangs 

Of yearning, till desire grows strong, grows great 

To reach Thee, though the powers of Heaven and earth 
Grapple to keep us sundered. I can rise 

Through depths and heights of loving ; I can win 

To pay the thirty pieces that I owe. 

Sure thirty pieces will not drag me down, 

If Thou wilt hold me, wilt not let me go. 

Torment and rage of longing to behold 

His eyes, to know His hands in search of me! v 
O Jesus, I have walked beside Thy steps, 

In those calm days in sunny Galilee ; 

Thine arms have rested, over-borne, on mine 
(I, all unworthy of Thy sweet caress), 

’Tis Thy disciple still; deny me not. 

I was persuaded, honey-combed, o’er-brimmed * 
By His still, tranquil radiance of Love, 

Till the dull world thrilled to magnificence 
In the intensity of His clear gaze ; 

My soul dilated, was transfused, transformed, 
Constrained to beauty since He loved me so. 
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Christ, and He loved me — me, the unlovely, old, 
And not so apt to take His teaching up 

As younger men that followed, —- James or John. 
So day by day, and every day with Him, 

We breathed in ecstasy, we basked in Heaven. 
Before Jerusalem the sky was stirred 

Above His awful harmony of soul ; 

And softly slipt the aromatic airs 

Down from the hills to touch the Anointed head. 
Hark to the loud hosannas — like a king. 

His promise fail, when, dying here, even now 

I feel his death-fraught eyes discover me? 

Here, Lord,am I. I trust Him; yea, I know 
In very fibre, very bone of me, 

This man could understand, He knew the heart. 


Then in what fatal birth was it conceived 

That I should slay Him? and that, knowing it, 

This world should grow unreal, so full of dread 

That I must strip life from me, show myself 

A shuddering soul before the gaze of God? 

Plunge through the dark to Him since He is there? 
And if I find Him not ?—O misery ! 

Thrones He on God’s Right, where I may not come? 
Master, avoid that Splendor, quit that Peace, 

To visit Sheol where my spirit strays. 

My Sheol is a garden, tenanted 

By clamor iterant that will be heard, 

The overwhelming wail of all the world, 

Orphaned by me of Thee, the Beautiful, / 
In generations to come after me, 

Crying, “ Who kisses, kisses to betray ?” 

But in my garden Thou dost walk like God. 

Again the wail, “ The bag is full of fire”! 

Ay, crammed with fire ;— but tranquilly Thou stoop’st 
To compass him about who knew Thy kiss, 
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The burning kiss of black Gethsemane 
That glows in me forever. Once again, 
For it is Judas, Lord, and sick to death, 
And Thou canst purify me with a kiss ; 
Yea, Lord, Thy touch regenerates us all. 


O voices rushing by, reviling me, 

Will ye not cease, if Christ shall bid ye cease ? 

For now they shrill; ‘‘ God hath withdrawn Himself ; 
Dead on the cross like any common thief ; 

Dead, crouching, mid the thistles and rank grass; 

Dead both because Jehovah hid His face” ; 

And all-pervading dread annuls my soul 

Till I rave blasphemies ; for I discern 

God doth betray us, Brother, not I Thee. 

I never saw Thee blench nor bow Thy head, 

Nor swerve a single hair’s-breadth from Thy course, 
When all the splendid Pharisees, in ire, 

Thrust out their lips at Thee, and in their eyes 
Crouched something that the rest of us called, ‘‘ Death.” 
Then, Thou great Conqueror, that hast never feared, 
Save me from Him, the Judge Unsufferable ! 

What if He lay a Terrible Hand on me, 

And then I die the death that knows no life, 

And then Thy Presence faint and fade? O dread 

God of my fathers, let me live in woe, 

To look at Him, in Heaven, on Abram’s breast ; 

So I may see Him, I will ask no more. 
I rise, defying God to overwhelm ! 


2. 


And will no voice in heaven or on the earth % 
Cry out aloud that God exacted this ? 

Doomed me to blunder, palter, and betray ? 

The comfort of that voice, — I covet it. 

What, God’s Messiah fall, and shall the man 

Who plucked Him down not be God’s instrument ? 
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Let them proclaim that Satan entered in, 
I say by Satan no Messiah falls. 


God’s will, then, that I drag down Heaven? Crush Him 
In the dim chaos ?— Who shall understand ? 
Shall / interpret? J, the deaf, the blind ? 
Beside the ditch the thrones reel up and down, — 
But this I hold forever ; — Jesus stood, 
The surging sound of ruin in His ears, 
And in His eyes the dizzy fires of death, 
And lifted up His head, calm-eyed and bright, 
To the abysmal void, from swaying earth, 
From black Gethsemane, as if despair 
Drifted, a cloud, to show Him Highest Heaven 
Beyond the event darkling and horrible; 
And He beheld some radiant Harmony, 
Some Peace supreme —for all. For Judas ?— Nay, 
My sick thoughts oscillate, they jostle fast, 
And still the wintry wind gives brazen note, 

“No more hosannas, no more palm-branches. 
Loved Him and sold Him? Judas how is this?” 
I only know I go in search of Him, 
I, doomed to wreak His woe and perish for it. 
Jehovah frowns, I dwindle into dust ; 
Dying because my hand hath plucked the Sun ; 
Dying because my heel hath stamped the Light. 
Can a worm pluck God’s Sun? Yea, It is plucked, 
Yea, It is quenched, and now dim lassitude 
And a vast weight of weakness pin me here 
To watch the ruin I have wrought in the world. 
Weakness in blackness ; — for there is no strength, 
No strength at all, throughout a monstrous world, 
Now that the Light is quenched, stung out by me, 
Who burrow in the darkness I have made. 


Ah, Judas, now indeed thou grow’st aware, 
That, shouldst thou find thy Lord, shouldst thou confront 
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The terrible forgiveness of His face, 
Thy soul must wither like a weed in the Sun, 
Consumed by unimagined Light. 
Yet hark! 

Thou tender echo of His tranquil tone, 
Dost thou pierce blackness, searching after me? 
Dost thou run up and down, threading the dark, 
Hopeful to find me? O alas! alas! 
Through the blind storm bleeding a sheep is driven. 
But lo, within my heart, in awful strength, 
The Lord’s Love wrestles like a mighty man, 
And in mine anguish overpowers me. 
Now, now, Thou shalt prevail, Thou Son of God! 
Love shines, and glows, and grows to agony, 
To blinding Light ! 

Thus is a soul re-born ? 
Quickened with life His Love fans into flame, 
A fire to soar and lift me to His knees ? 
And, reached, which one of them shall drag me thence ? 
Let John and let the others twitch my cloak, 
I still shall cling. Again His arms descend 
To lock me round? Lips too? He stoops for that ? 
In the hushed garden still ?—- Nay, from the cross. 
The cross ?— Keep from me Light I cannot bear! 
It laps the cross about and reaches me! 
Woe, O my woe! My debt is never paid. 
The cross starts into flames beneath His feet ; 
And all the world is tugging at His heart. 
His heart? Ah, God, Ais heart, our Brother’s heart, 
The heart of the One Wise, of Israel’s Just. 
Howl, Israel, that never shall be kinged ! 4 
Fall, O ye stones, and mountains topple slow 
On me, and blot my soul from out the world ; 
Let me not waken, even in His arms, 
For I have slain Him! O my God, my God! 
Hannah Parker Kimball. 
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A LEAF FROM AN UNOPENED VOLUME. 


AN UNPUBLISHED ROMANCE BY CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 


SalVER forty years have passed since, on the 31st of 
March, 1855, Charlotte Bronté died, in the noonday 
of her career and in the ripe plenitude of her powers; 
= yet to-day is her memory still green in the land, while 
the story of her life-work possesses a perennial interest to the 
English-speaking people. Indeed, the lives of those three solitary 
women, far away on the wild Yorkshire moors, is fraught with a 
strange pathos, and appeals alike to the imagination and the heart. 
Thus it is that any new fact concerning them is seized upon with 
avidity, and one never tires of reading the last new thing in Bronté 
literature. The precociousness of these Bronté children is now 
matter of history: their inventing and acting of plays ; their talks 
on their favorite heroes — especially the great Duke of Welling- 
ton; their discussions as to the respective merits of Hannibal, 
Cesar, and Buonaparte —- culminating in the period of “ literary 
composition,” when Charlotte was author-in-chief to the little band, 
and works were written, and in strange make-believe fashion pub- 
lished and circulated ! 

By her fourteenth year Charlotte Bronté had several books on 
hand; and the next two or three years saw the completion of 
many others — tales of adventure, history, poems, conversations : 
a truly formidable list. Many of these curious manuscripts are 
still in existence — a number of which (in the possession of a well- 
known bibliophile) I have lately examined. They are in the form 
of little booklets, and the handwriting is so minute that it is at 
times painful to one’s eyes to examine them ; but with the aid of 
a glass it is fairly easy to decipher. Although, of course, the pub- 
lication of much of this juvenilia would be reprehensible, there 


stand out from among the long list some half-dozen, composed 
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between the age of 16 and 18, which are full of promise, and so 
characteristic that their publication would not only be of the 
greatest literary interest, but would tend to reveal the story of 
the development of the writer’s genius. 

One such manuscript I have had the privilege of examining — 
written apparently in her seventeenth or eighteenth year — is not 
only full of promise, but tropical in its luxuriant fancy, and in 


it the daring audacity of her genius may be said to dawn. To 


look at, the little manuscript booklet is but a small affair, but, when 
deciphered and copied out, makes a volume of portly size. 
The title page runs as follows : — 


A LEAF FROM AN 
UNOPENED VOLUME, 
or 
THE MANUSCRIPT OF 
AN 
UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR 
Edited by 
LorRD CHARLES ALBERT 
FLORIAN WELLESLEY. 
Published by 
SERGEANT TREE. 
January the 17th 
1834. 


After this comes the following curious Preface by “Sergeant 
Tree”: 


The extraordinary nature of the following pages made me hesi- 
tate at first as to the desirability of publishing them. But having 
learnt that a cheap edition, in numbers, of the same work has 
been struck off in a neighbouring printing press, I determined to 
run all hazards in order to gratify the public curiosity. Besides, I 
considered that such parts as were most likely to give offence to 
the persons here alluded to, are put so far beyond all belief or 
possibility by glaring inaccuracies of date that no one could be 
much annoyed at them. Trusting that my surmises may not 
prove false, I remain, 

The obedient servant of the public, 
SERGEANT TREE. 
Biblio Street, Verdopolis. 
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A somewhat lengthy introduction follows, in which Lord 
Charles Albert Florian Wellesley “lays before a discerning pub- 
lic” the history concerning the writing of the narration which is 
to follow — wherein his lordship tells us that, entering one evening 
his splendid mansion known as the Thornton Hotel, he was sur- 
prised to find the figure of a man sitting over against the chair 
usually occupied by himself. After an indignant remonstrance, 
some conversation ensues, the sequel of which is that Lord Charles 
is zmpelled, strongly against his will, to copy a certain manuscript 
which the stranger proceeds to read. In Chapter I. of this manu- 
script we are introduced to the Emperor Adrian, surnamed the 
Magnificent. The period is “about 1558, shortly after the con- 
clusion of the war with Quashia,” concerning whom the youthful 
author writes : — 


Deep and fixed must have been that hatred which could have 
induced him [Adrian] to reject every suggestion of clemency in 
favour of a man in whose person all the virtues of savage life were 
so nobly united, even though it cannot be denied that he possessed 
likewise many of its concomitant vices. A mild sunny evening 
terminated the day of Quashia’s execution, and richly did the 
declining day pour its blended tints on the towers and temples of 
Adrianopolis: that imperial city, then in its meridian height of 
grandeur, luxury, and extent, had as yet had no warning of the 
dark doom which destiny was preparing for it. It looked in that 
hour what it was — the capital of the world. But the fearful mag- 
nificence which characterised it told of a dominion which, to the 
prophetic eye, might have foreboded coming desolation. Near the 
precincts of the Royal Park stood several magnificent houses, 
placed at regular intervals along the banks of the grand canal, but 
isolated from each other, and for the most part surrounded by 
groves of lofty forest trees. These mansions had been erected by 
the Emperor as residences for many of his principal favourites, 
especially such as were professors of the fine arts. . . . Adrian 
loved the Arts. In the highest poetry he was himself a mighty 
master, as his glorious works testify ; and none have ever excelled 
him as a judge and an encourager of music, painting, architecture, 
&c. The adepts in these sciences were treated by him with great 
distinction, . . . and in order to have them close round him . 
he built these classic palaces, and dedicated each to some son either 
of the Lyre, the Pencil, the Chisel, or the Pen. 
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As will be seen from this extract, the young imagination of 
Charlotte Bronté ran riot in truly Oriental magnificence, and her 
sentences seem to run on without pause. Of course, the “story” 
itself is neither deep nor involved — although there is a somewhat 
intricate “ plot” ; but its chief interest consists in the promise of 
the riper fruit to follow. But the readers of Poet-/ore will be none 
the less interested in the extracts I am permitted to append — 
and which will whet their appetite for a perusal of the whole work, 
which it is probable may ultimately be published. Here is a char- 
acteristic ‘‘ scene” from the opening chapter. It is laid in one of 
the “nine marble mansions” — for their number was regulated 
according to that of the Muses —and we are introduced to Prince 
Percy and the artist Etty : — 

The evening sunbeams were pouring their mild splendour 


through the windows of an upper chamber, revealing all the 
paraphernalia which usually characterises the studio of an emi- 


nent artist. Numerous pictures... leant against the walls; 
several busts, plaster casts, &c., stood on stands or on the table, 
amidst a miscellaneous heap of loose sketches, &c. . . . The 


artist himself stood at his easel, busily engaged on a large picture, 
which, though yet incomplete, seemed from the freshness and vivid 
truth of its colouring absolutely to start from the inanimate can- 
vas on which it was pourtrayed. He was a well-informed man, 
apparently about forty years of age, his features of the antique 
Greek cast — so much so, indeed, as to produce at first sight the 
effect of being rather singular than pleasing. His hair and eyes 
were dark and his complexion somewhat swarthy. A little behind 
him, and within the recess of a window, was seated a tall and noble 
youth. . . . He was richly dressed in the picturesque costume of 
the times. A loosely fitting vest of black velvet lined with amber 
satin set off his fine form to the best advantage. A broad belt 
confined his waist, and was fastened in the centre by a splendid 
gold clasp gleaming with brilliants, and disclosed an inner garment 
of white silk crossed by a massive gold chain. . . . The lattice 
near which this imposing figure sat was open, and his eyes were 
intently fixed on the prospect which appeared without. Immedi- 
ately beneath lay a smooth green lawn, terminated by a row of the 
loftiest trees, whose branches . . . shadowed the placid waters of 
the grand Canal which glided beyond them with a smooth and 
even murmur. . .. Further than the eye could reach was a noble 
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expanse of green sunny slopes, like a magnificent sea of verdure, 
dotted here and there by trees. . . . Groups of deer reposed under 
the groves of foliage, which each gigantic son of the forest lifted 
into the profoundly tranquil atmosphere of evening. Hills long 
and low bounded the distance. To the right hand appeared a far- 
off glittering sweep of the Calabar, followed all along its banks by 
the domes and pillars of Adrianopolis, but dimly seen through the 
golden haze flung over them by the declining sun. . . . “ Beautiful,” 
he exclaimed, while the fire which had hitherto slumbered in his 
dark eyes kindled into an expression of enthusiastic admiration ; 
“Etty, this evening alone would have made a poet or painter of 
me. Good God, who could see that glorious sky, hearken to that 
silver stream, or breathe this pure balm-distilling air, and not feel 
these sights and sounds steal through his senses to his inmost 
soul?” 

“ True, my lord,” replied the artist, leaving his easel and ap- 
proaching the window, “there are tints in the sky this evening 
which might almost give a blind man some idea of the pleasure 
splendid colouring produces, and how sweetly the soft light thrown 
on the city harmonises with those above.” 

“ Exquisitely,” said the youth. ‘And now, Sir William, after 
gazing well on this rich landscape, let us turn to your oriole win- 
dow. I think the scene visible from thence will afford a palpable 
illustration of what is meant by the term contrast.” 

Both together moved away towards the opposite lattice, which 
was covered with a yellow silk curtain. This screen being removed, 
a vast area appeared below, surrounded by tall and gloomy houses. 
. . » In the midst of the area stood a black scaffold, spread partly 
with sawdust saturated with blood, and forming an elevated sup- 
port for a lofty stake which rose from the centre, displaying on its 
summit the ghastly exhibition of a severed human head... . 
“This is indeed contrast,” said Sir William, after a moment’s 
silence. ; 

“ Ah,” said the Prince at last, “ that scoundrel has had his due 
—he’ll never more cause the standard of rebellion to float on 
Africa’s breezes.” ... 

“ Forgive the liberty I take, my lord, but it appears strange to 
me that one possessing a mind so contemplative, a genius so 
transcendent, and a soul so cultivated should nourish feelings 
so — so —” 

“* So detestable,’ you would say,” interrupted the young noble- 
man. “ Etty — let seventy-one instruct forty in knowledge of human 
nature. Do you think the thoughtful porer over ancient lore and 
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classic wisdom wastes so much of his energy over dusty tomes 
that he has none left to love his friends or hate his enemies with ? 
If so, be undeceived — not all the scanty rills of Knowledge that 
ever found their way to our earth from the grand source of celes- 
tial Intelligence, were ever potent enough to render barren one 
seed shaken into the soul of the human heart from the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil.” .. . 

“My lord,” said Etty, “ you have tried both the calm studies 
of learning and the more active employments of war, which do 
you prefer?” 

“T know not,” replied he. ‘ Literature was my first love, but 
Bellona is likewise a noble, a beautiful bride. Yet it is not in her 
hours of splendid victory that I admired her most: for me the long 
march and the dreary bivouac in the desert has charms indescrib- 
able. I never, when lying awake with a stone for my pillow and 
the moon for my night lamp, experienced one yearning wish to be 
back in my native country. . . . Yet when the battle was over and 
the victory won, I have frequently felt much depressed in spirits. 
Once I remember Ravenswood noticed it, and in the Emperor’s 
presence asked me if my nerves were shocked and my courage 
shaken by the terrors of war. I scorned to answer him . . . but 
next day I had my revenge, for I saved the Emperor's life by 
throwing myself between him and a villain seven feet high who 
was just about to run him down with his war chariot.” 


In the second chapter, the interest of the story begins to deepen. 
We are introduced to the residence of the Duke of Northanger- 
land, the magnificence of which is minutely described, and the 
atmosphere of whose halls was laden with perfumes which ener- 
vated the soul of whoso breathed it, rendering him for the time 
being “ more of a slave than a free man.” In one of the apart- 
ments of this Oriental mansion sits the’ Duchess of Northanger- 
land, resplendent in a gorgeous costume of velvet, —and one of 
whose arms rested on a large volume, written in the Grecian charac- 
ter; at her feet reclines the Prince Alexander, who has come to beg 
a favour of the Duke — which is none other than a request for the 
loan of the services of one S’death, who can be trusted to accom- 
plish any dark deed or hazardous. The request is granted, and 
“ the old scoundrel” is to be commanded to knock at the door of 
the Prince’s apartments that evening. In due course,— after a 
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series of vicissitudes fully detailed in the ‘ manuscript,” — S’death 
and the Prince meet. The latter leads “the old scoundrel” toa 
lofty rotunda, the walls of which were divided into compartments 
by Corinthian columns, and within each compartment was visible 
a door of classic and elegant design — leading respectively to the 
rooms of the Empress Mary Henrietta and the Princess Iérené’s 
maids of honour. Here S’death and the Prince are witnesses of 
the following scene: — 


A lady, young and beautiful as the imagination can con- 
ceive, .. . her dark eyes were turned on an equally handsome 
youth, who seemed to be under the influence of strong irritation. 

“ Zorayda,” said he, “ your heart must be hard and cold as 
stone. Were any woman to implore me as I have done you 
to-night —” 

“And why not? What is your reason for disliking one who 
loves you so tenderly and truly?” 

“What, Prince of Africa! Son of the mighty Adrian! Have 
you forgotten what I told you yesterday? Is not my birth an im- 
passable barrier to cur union?” 

“No, Zorayda, — not in my eyes, at least. It is nothing to me 
who my wife’s parents are, provided she herself possesses the 
intellectual and bodily perfection which I see in you.” 

“But would the Emperor permit you to marry my father’s 
daughter ?” 

“No! Yet a private marriage would obviate all difficulties on 
that score.” 

“To which I will never consent. No, nor to a public one. . 

At present, for your father’s sake, I abhor you.” 

“ And for my own sake?” 

Zorayda seemed somewhat perplexed by this clcse question. 
Her eyes fell and her cheek changed colour. This, however, was 
but momentary ; she raised her eyes, and they flashed with an 
expression of the bitterest scorn as she replied — 

“T abhor you for your own sake, likewise. Every branch of 
the Upas tree — which, wherever its dark shadow fell, caused the 
downfall of thrones and the destruction of nations — is as detest- 
able, though not so terrible, as the Parent Tree.” 

«Silence, foolish girl!” interrupted the Prince ; “do you forget 
where you are — within the very grasp of those whom your words 
would thus exasperate? Your life is in their hands . . . and your 
liberty would probably be taken in pledge for it.” 
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“My lord, you teach me prudence, and my unbroken silence 
for the remainder of this night shall show you how far I have 
profited by it.” 

So saying, she leant her head on her hand, and composed her 
features to an appearance of perfect calmness and indifference. 

“Wayward being,” exclaimed the Prince, “how I humble myself 
night after night by entreaties which you regard no more than 
would a statue; but the son of Adrian, though baffled, shall not 
be overcome — farewell for the present.” 


“ Well,” said Alexander, as he and his attendant rose from their 
crouching position, ‘“‘ what do you think of Percy now? Is he not 
a cunning scoundrel?” 

“Aye, middling,” replied S’death ; “but how does your grace 
intend to manage in this matter?” 

“To cross him,” was the reply — while the speaker’s fine eyes 
gleamed most malignantly — “’t will be a pleasant piece of passing 
sport, you know, if skilfully managed.” 

“Humph,” said the other, ‘“ but the lass is so uncommon scorn- 
ing, she’ll dress you with the same sauce as she has done him.” 

‘“Nonsense, S’death, you do not understand these things, 
man —” 


The young mind of Charlotte Bronté, however, seemed to 
understand them, and there follow details of the project which was 
on foot for the removal of Zorayda from the hands of Percy. 

In the third chapter of this precocious romance we are intro- 
duced to Lady Ellen, the governess of the Princess Iérené. The 
Princess is in sore straits for the want of some form of amusement: 
the Emperor is engaged, Hermione is at Northangerland House, 
and various other notabilities are absent. Therefore, as a last 
resource, she turns to Lady Ellen, who, after a brief interval of 
thought, bethinks her of Zorayda, the favourite maid of honour, 
who plays the guitar as to the manner born. <A message is 
accordingly dispatched to the maid to betake herself and instru- 
ment to the palace gardens, and there await the Princess. Here 
is a pastoral scene from this chapter :— 


A moon full and round, but still pale, was just rising above 
the dusky line of western hills, and intermingling its faint beams 
with the dying light of sunset, as the forms of Iérené and Zorayda 
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moved down the long, dark vista formed by two rows of long, 
dark cedar trees. Iérené bounded on before with a step in which 
the elasticity of youth was united with the aérial lightness of a 
fairy. . . . The close-shorn velvety turf spread like an enamelled 
carpet under foot, the thick embrowned shadow and the gloomy 
luxuriance of foliage hanging above and around gave the scene 
an aspect as of a woodland solitude. Zorayda, following after, 
with a slower and more stately tread, and with a countenance full 
of sweet but mournful expression, might have passed for some 
wandering princess, who, having lost her way amid the forest 
intricacies, was now endeavouring to regain it by adopting the 
guidance of the benevolent woodnymph who preceded her. 
They had scarcely reached the centre of the walk, when a rustling 
was heard among the bordering boughs, and from a by-path 
leading deep into the wood a tall and majestic figure stepped out, 
and stood abruptly before them. For a moment both paused, but 
Iérené recognised the intruder. ‘‘ Alexander,” she exclaimed, 
springing forward, “is it you?” 

“Well, Iérené,” replied the Prince, carelessly smoothing 
down the curls of her beautiful and luxurious hair, “‘ where are you 
going at this late hour? and alone, too; what would my mother 
say?” 

or am not alone; make use of your eyes, and see who stands 
behind me.” 

The Duke looked. Zorayda was standing a little in the back- 
ground, and from the increasing gloom of twilight the outline of 
her figure only could be seen. 

“Ts it Hermione?” he asked, in a low tone. 

“It is Zorayda, my chief maid of honour, who plays the guitar 
more sweetly than Lady Ellen. I am now going to hear her per- 
form in my own summer house. Will you come with us?” 

The Prince made no answer to this question; his eyes were 
keenly fixed on the figure of Zorayda, and a peculiar and ominous 
smile played over his handsome features. The little princess 
repeated her invitation, and took his hand as if to draw him along 
with her. 

“ Well, Iérené,” said he, “I will follow you in about a quarter 
of an hour.” ... 

Without waiting for her reply, he mantled himself in his ample 
robe, and plunged again into the wood. In five minutes, Iérené 
and her attendant had reached the summer house —a simply- 
constructed but elegant edifice of white marble, supported on 
Ionic columns. They sat down on one of the broad steps which 
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led upwards to a Grecian porch; and Zorayda, taking her guitar, 
asked what she should sing. 
“The fragment which Adrian last taught you,” replied Iérené. 
The fair minstrel at once begun a brilliant symphony, and soon 
her soft, rich voice, stealing on the profound silence, poured forth 
the following twilight song : — 


The moon dawned slow on the dusky gloaming, 
Dimly beside it gleamed a star ; 5 
Broken they shone on the waters foaming 
Of the rapid Calabar. 


As cite abt Bn 


I asked the river whence its stream 
Rushed in resounding pride ; 

And a voice like whispers in a dream 
Thus solemnly replied : 





From the caverned earth I rose, 
Mortal, like to thee ; 

Evermore my torrent flows 
Sounding to the sea — 

Ever as thy career will close 
In vast eternity. 


I asked the rising crescent moon 
O’er what her bow was bent, 

And thus the sweet response came down — 
From Heaven earthward sent : 


Sounds of the palm-tree shaken, 
Sounds of the lonely well, 
Whose fairy murmurs waken 
To the Zephyr’s softest swell. 
The waving of a pinion, 
The desert wild deer’s tread, 
Are heard in that dominion 
Of silence deep and dead. 


I see beneath me spreading 
Dark visions of the slain ; 

For my orb its light is shedding 
O’er many a battle plain, 

Where heroes famed in story 
Their deeds of war have done, 

And gained a crown of glory 
For mighty conflicts won.’ 





1 This poem, in the original, consists of sixteen stanzas. 
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Sweetly did the last chords die away through the far spreading 
palace gardens as Zorayda concluded this wild fragment. Iérené 
spoke not, and the lovely songstress pensively bent her head on 
the still quivering guitar. The green slope, feathered with a few 
flowering shrubs, on whose summit the little summer house was 
built, extended in a gentler descent to the borders of the grand 
canal, whose waters glided by in the pure moonlight like a stream 
of molten silver. A single barge rested on its bosom: apparently 
the boatmen had been attracted by the music, for their vessel lay 
perfectly motionless, and the snowy sails and pennon hung un- 
moved by a breath of wind on the taper mast. 


The reader cannot fail to be struck with the strange beauty 
of this idyllic scene. Undisciplined though her powers were at 
this time, she had the root of the matter in her, and the stirrings 
of genius were evidently moving the waters. 

The plot deepens with the kidnapping of Zorayda, who is sud- 
denly seized and blindfolded, soon after the conclusion of her song, 
and for whose accommodation the “single barge” had apparently 
been in waiting. There is some interesting writing in the fourth 
chapter, which deals mainly with the Emperor and Etty, who is 
brought to book for some “hypocrisies” in his past career. Prior 
to this, however, he is asked by the Duke for the picture he has 
been engaged upon. 


The picture was soon produced, and placed by Etty in the exact 
light with artistic scrupulosity. It represented a broad moonlight 
landscape, the middle distance shadowed by noble trees, through 
whose parted boughs the far-off background might be seen fading 
gradually as it receded, till the low eminences which bounded the 
horizon were scarce distinguishable from the pure, deep sky be- 
yond. A shower of moonlight fell on the foreground, glancing on 
the waters of a marble fountain over whose sparkling swell bent 
the form and countenance of Hermione. She stood in the attitude 
of some heavenly Muse; and, resting on the sculptured edge of the 
basin; her dark eyes, full of contemplative lustre, were cast down, 
her features composed to a sweet expression of thought, and. her 
brown hair arranged in glossy clusters on her ample, placid fore- 
head, forming a conjunction with the leaves and blossoms of a 
single white water lily. Julius gazed with a kindling eye on the 
lovely picture. ‘ Etty, you have surpassed yourself,” said he; 
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“accept this ring as a token of my admiration of your skill and 
genius; and further apply to my treasurer, who has orders to give 
more than you can ask.” 


At this point Adrian suddenly appears upon the scene, and 
commands the presence of the painter in his “cabinet.” Here the 
Emperor has some keen thrusts in store for Sir William, who has 
to confess that all men save the august presence before whom he 
stands consider him a modest artist and upright courtier. “He 
who first discovered that William Etty was a deceiver would soon 
find out how he deceived. What made your Majesty first distrust 
me I know not, and all my attempts to learn have hitherto proved 
unsuccessful.” The whole of this scene is well worked out, the 
conversational part of the narrative being perfectly natural. This 
brings us to the last chapter, wherein the plot is unravelled in a 
truly remarkable manner. Sir William is ordered to appear at 
court that same evening by the Empress Mary Henrietta. Here 
also reappears Zorayda,— more beautiful than ever: “her dark 
hair bright with jewels, her eyes lustrous as diamonds, a rich flush 
glowing on the sunny complexion of her cheeks, and her whole 
countenance full of a peculiarly noble and elevated expression.” 
She is presented to the Empress, and created in her own right a 
baroness of the Order of Maria. She is then presented to the 
Emperor — when she suddenly snatches a poignard from under 
her robe, and plunges it into the Emperor’s bosom. Amid the 
excitement and horror of this act, the Emperor’s voice is heard 
proclaiming silence, and stating that he is in no wise injured by 
the “attempt of a weak and foolish girl.” She had, it seems, been 
under the impression that Quashia was her father, and had thus 
sought to avenge his death. It turns out, however, that she is the 
daughter of Sir William Etty, who in turn is confessed to be the 
son of the Duke of Northangerland, his mother being Maria de 
Segravia, the first wife of the Duke. Three months hence Zorayda 
marries Prince Adrian, when : — 


Here the voice of my dictator suddenly ceased. I looked up. 
The chair where he had been seated was vacant... and from 
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that hour to this I have never either seen or heard of the unfor- 
tunate author whose manuscript is submitted to the discerning 
public. His manuscript contains many curious and extraordinary 
details, but on the whole I cannot help saying, with an old English 
author whose name I forget — 


“In whatsoever character the book of fate is writ 
’T is well we understand not it ; 
We should go mad with too much learning there.” 


Thus ends my leaf from the unopened volume of destiny. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
January 17th, 1834. 


So closes this extraordinary romance of a young girl of some 
seventeen summers, whose life had thus far been spent in a solitary 
vicarage bordering on the desolate Yorkshire moors. It is one out 
of many others most of which show promise; but here, at least, 
the performance is more matured, and the writer would seem to 
have found her footing. But whatever critical judgment may be 
passed upon this “manuscript,” to all who love the memory of 
Charlotte Bronté it will be of interest. 

William G. Kingsland. 





AN EXCELENTE BALADE OF CHARITIE: 


AS WRITTEN BY THE GOOD PRIEST THOMAS ROWLEY, 1464. 


N Virgo now the sultry sun did sheene, 
And hot upon the meads did cast his ray ; 
The apple reddened from its paly green, 
And the soft pear did bend the leafy spray ; 
The pied chelandry! sang the livelong day ; 
’T was now the pride, the manhood of the year, 
And eke the ground was decked in its most deft aumere.? 





1 Chelandry, Bailey has “‘a goldfinch.” 
2 Aumere, a skirt, Bailey. Skeat says it really means a purse. 
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The sun was gleaming in the midst of day, 

Dead-still the air, and eke the welkin blue, 

When from the sea arose in drear array 

A heap of clouds of sable, sullen hue, 

The which full fast unto the woodland drew, 

Hiding at once the sunne’s festive face, 

And the black tempest swelled, and gathered up apace. 


Beneath a holm, fast by a pathway-side, 

Which did unto Saint Godwin’s Convent lead, 
A hapless pilgrim moaning did abide, 

Poor in his view, ungentle in his weed, 

Long brimful of the miseries of need. 

Where from the hailstorm could the beggar fly ? 
He had no houses there, nor any convent nigh. 


Look in his glooméd face, his sprite there scan ; 

How woe-begone, how withered, dwindled, dead ! 

Haste to thy church-glebe-house,! accurséd man! 

Haste to thy shroud, thy only sleeping bed. 

Cold as the clay which will grow on thy head 

Are Charity and Love among high elves; 

For knights and barons live for pleasure and themselves. 


The gathered storm is ripe; the big drops fall, 

The sun-burnt meadows smoke, and drink the rain; 
The coming ghastness? doth the cattle pall, 

And the full flocks are driving o’er the plain; 
Dashed from the clouds, the waters fly again ; 

The welkin opes; the yellow lightning flies, 

And the hot fiery steam in the wide flashings dies. 


List! now the thunder’s rattling noisy sound 
Moves slowly on, and then full-swollen clangs, 
Shakes the high spire, and lost, expended, drowned, 
Still on the frighted ear of terror hangs; 








1 Church-glebe-house, grave. 2 Ghastness, gloom. No authority for it. 
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The winds are up; the lofty elmtree swangs ; 
Again the lightning, and the thunder pours, 
And the full clouds are burst at once in stony showers. 


Spurring his palfrey o’er the watery plain, 

The Abbot of Saint Godwin’s Convent came; 

His chapournette! was drenchéd with the rain ; 

His painted girdle met with mickle shame ; 

He aynewarde told his bederoll at the same; 

The storm increases, and he drew aside, 

With the poor alms-craver near to the holm to bide. 


His cope was all of Lincoln cloth so fine, 

With a gold button fastened near his chin, 

His autremete? was edged with golden twine, 
And his shoe’s peak a noble’s might have been ; 
Full well it shewéd he thought cost no sin. 

The trammels of his palfrey pleased his sight, 
For the horse-milliner his head with roses dight. 


“ An alms, sir priest!” the drooping pilgrim said, 
“Oh! let me wait within your convent-door, 

Till the sun shineth high above our head, 

And the loud tempest of the air is o’er. 

Helpless and old am I, alas! and poor. 

No house, no friend, nor money in my pouch, 

All that I call my own is this my silver crouche.” ® 


“Varlet !” replied the Abbot, “ cease your din ; 

This is no season alms and prayers to give, 

My porter never lets a beggar in; 

None touch my ring who not in honour live.” 

And now the sun with the black clouds did strive, 
And shot upon the ground his glaring ray ; 

The Abbot spurred his steed, and eftsoons rode away. 





1 Chapournette, a small round hat. 
2 Autremete, a loose white robe worn by priests. 8 Crouche, cross. 
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Once more the sky was black, the thunder rolled, 
Fast running o’er the plain a priest was seen ; 

Not dight full proud, nor buttoned up in gold, 

His cope and jape’ were grey, and eke were clean ; 
A Limitor? he was of order seen; 

And from the pathway-side then turnéd he, 

Where the poor beggar lay beneath the holmen tree. } } 


“An alms, sir priest !”’ the drooping pilgrim said, | 
“For sweet Saint Mary and your order’s sake.” 

The Limitor then loosened his pouch-thread, 

And did thereout a groat of silver take: 

The needy pilgrim did for gladness shake; 

“ Here take this silver, it may ease thy care, 

We are God’s stewards all, naught of our own we bear. 


“ But ah! unhappy pilgrim, learn of me. 
Scarce any give a rent-roll to their lord ; 
Here, take my semicope,’ thou ’rt bare, I see, NY 
’T is thine; the saints will give me my reward.” 

He left the pilgrim, and his way aborde.* 

Virgin and holy Saints, who sit in gloure,° 

Or give the mighty will, or give the good man power ! 


2 


OnE of the most interesting examples of deception in literary 
history is the story of Chatterton’s pretended discovery of early 
English manuscripts in the church of St. Mary’s, at Bristol. It 
seems that there was in this church a small chamber, commonly 
called the Muniment Room. In this there were six or seven | 


— 


chests in which in past times had been deposited a large collection ‘ 
of parchments and parochial documents. To one of these, Master 





1 Jape, said to be a short surplice. Skeat does n’t know such a word. 

2 Limitor, a licensed, begging friar. 3 Semicope, a short cape. 
4 Aborde, went on his way. No authority for the word. 

5 Gloure, unauthorized spelling of glory. 
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Canynge’s coffer, peculiar value was attached. This had been opened 
about seventeen years before Chatterton’s birth, and all the papers 
referring to the church, or otherwise of value, were removed to a 
place of safety, and the remainder left loose, for any one to rum- 
mage among at will. Here was all the background necessary to 
Chatterton’s scheme, and many were the antique treasures which he 
pretended to unearth from this chest. Thomas Rowley, whom he 
represented as born at Norton Mal-reward in Somersetshire, in 
1464, was the most prolific of the imaginary authors, of whom 
there were about a dozen. 

This poem, here given, is probably the latest of the now cele- 
brated Rowley poems written during Chatterton’s final despairing 
weeks in London, when his hopes of gaining constant literary em- 
ployment were shattered through a change in the aspect of pollit- 
ical affairs. It was sent, according to Dr. Gregory, to the Zown 
and Country Magazine, but was refused. 

The problem which this youthful genius deliberately bequeathed 
to the world of letters by persistently denying his own authorship 
of the Rowley poems has given rise to a flood of learned discussion, 
based largely upon ignorance, as to their real authorship. But 
Professor Skeat turns the analyzing spectroscope of literature, phi- 
lology, upon these poems, announced by Chatterton to be by one 
Rowley, a poet of the fifteenth century, with the result that the 
language is discovered to be “ rather less like the literature of that 
period than of any other.” In fact, this clever young schemer im- 
posed upon the public as fifteenth century English a mixture of 
words which he copied out of the glossary of Speght’s edition of 
Chaucer, and out of Kersey’s Dictionary (1708), or Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary, founded on Kersey’s,— none of them trustworthy au- 
thorities on spelling or definition. Consequently, “ the spelling of 
the words is frequently far too late or too bizarre, whilst many of 
the words themselves are too archaic or too uncommon.” To this 
mixture of language, already artificial enough, Chatterton added 
capricious spellings of his own, and also wholly imaginary words. 
This gave him great additional facilities for rhyming, for whenever 
he wanted a rhyme, he could either invent a word and give it any 
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meaning he chose, or else spell some word so that it would 
make a rhyme. For instance, when he wishes “glory” to rhyme 
with “power,” he spells it “gloure,’ an entirely unauthorized 
spelling. 

The poem here printed is given as partially reclaimed from its 
barbaric spelling by Skeat. In the original form it is almost as 
difficult to understand as a foreign language, and its undoubted 
poetical beauties are much obscured. In thus reclaiming this and 
the other Rowley poems, Skeat aims, as he explains, to present 
them so that the reader can at last judge for himself “ what is the 
exact amount of merit to which Chatterton’s genius attained.” “I 
only wish to say here that I have faithfully striven so to discharge 
my task as to protect the reader, on the one hand, from being mis- 
led by false old English, whilst endeavoring, on the other, to set 
forth Chatterton’s thoughts to the best advantage; carefully using 
all hints supplied by himself or by his authority, Kersey, and with 
equal care repressing the intrusion of ideas of my own. That the 
public does not want me, but Chatterton, is the fact I have endeav- 
ored to keep steadily before me; and I have never lost sight of the 
responsibility of such an attempt as the present, or forgotten my 
duty of faithfulness to the fame of a brilliant and original poet, 
whom I cannot but admire, and of whose superiority in poetical 
genius I entertain the most profound consciousness.” 





A LITTLE SENTIMENTAL VOYAGE. 
BY LOUIS DELATTRE. 


ONE summer evening the buzzing little Meuse boat landed 
Remy in a small town that he loved from the moment he beheld 
it. From the river, between the trees along the bank, the lights 
could be seen lighting at the windows, and the reflections began to 
quiver in the sombre water like luminous serpents, when the boat 
stopped before a stone bridge, where Remy thought he would have 
liked to play when he was a boy, on sunshiny days, watching the 
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schooners zigzagging along, and the steamers forging straight 
ahead, and ploughing up the water in long furrows. 

The gang-plank was thrown out; Remy leaped ashore. He 
lingered a minute to see if the angular Englishwoman, whose 
presence had spoiled the trip for him, would not drown herself. 
But she failed to fall; and he pushed forward into the little town. 

To enter Paris or London is not difficult. You have only to 
become acquainted with a cathedral or a court-house, and to learn 
when and where to visit them. How much more complicated it is 
to reach the heart of a village, — to caress it without frightening it 
away from you! Here, at every step, qualms are born in you, lest 
you be like the English, and crush everything in your progress. 
You must proceed with discretion and painstaking. Assuming 
a matter-of-course ease which will attract the attention of no one 
of those who see you first put foot on their threshold; leaving 
bags and valises ; bewaring of officials and guides, whose company 
would betray you to the scorn of the native; understanding the 
local dialect ; and not making way too quickly, —in this way the 
Walloon village is not put out of breath. With all this finesse of a 
father confessor, continued Remy, there must also be a knowledge 
of the past of the people whom one comes to see in their own home, 
— of this particular group of men at the foot of a belfry which their 
fathers fashioned as if it were their banner thrust up toward heaven. 

Remy sat down for a moment on the parapet of the pretty 
bridge near the landing to make these profound reflections. 
Thence he joined a knot of idlers collected about a fight between 
two urchins. Remy egged the rivals on, and then mended the 
shoe of the vanquished one. After that he was jeeringly snubbed 
by a fine girl at whom he had launched a wretched pun. 

Finally, with a heart purged of pride, Remy ventured to risk 
himself among the lighted shop-windows. 

Soon, within a few days, affecting the exaggerated manners 
thought proper in the provinces, and with all the circumspection 
one uses, in the poultry yard, in approaching a diffident fowl one 
wants to catch, Remy seized the very life, warm and palpitating, 
of the little town on the Meuse which he had come to see. 
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He was charmed with it, for it was delicious ; gay as its church 
of bluish stone declared it to be, with its belfry spreading out in 
the air, instead of pretending to lose itself in the clouds,—as 
mocking as its little houses zigzagging along the streets in 
petulant, unruly poses, with their bonnets on one side,— and as 
frank as the way of the clear line of the neighboring mountain 
cutting across the sky. 

Remy found fair and roseate young girls there, as winsome as 
the stream bursting out and shining between the gray hills. They 
smiled upon him, and filled him with confidence in himself. And 
a little vain of his glance, which he called a “ rapid and significant 
synthesis,” our young man with his finger on his nose, reflected 
and said: I am content, Sharp-nose; but the undertaking is not 
complete. I have gathered up into my apron these restless spar- 
rows and these sprigs of wild thyme, but they are already dead, 
perhaps. Would they budge again, even if I would let them? 
Would they not be like a bouquet faded upon the pavement, or a 
canary found at the foot of a tree, with open beak, feathers dis- 
ordered, and claws contracted? If I could see these creatures 
tremble under my hands, see them hate and love, suffer and laugh! 

Remy modestly asked for nothing but Paradise — the clash of 
passions on a fresh background. The whole at a moderate price, 
and quickly, for time presses, and the landlord’s bill is mounting up. 

Besides, Remy had only formulated his wish because these 
passions were close at hand, and conniving towards it. While 
seeming hidden—the hypocrites!—they had pushed him on 
with pointing fingers to this very end; and, during his walk, with- 
out his suspecting it, their successive touches had so skilfully 
wrought upon him that he was moulded, finally, in just the right 
shape to desire and appropriate whatever might suddenly come to 
light. 

Later, when he was gratified, he called the chance which had 
brought him adventures corresponding precisely to his desires, a 
most adroit ruler of events, a well-advised master of ceremonies. 
An! the Universe loves me, the laws of Newton work together 


for my pleasure! 


* * * 
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On the first evening, Remy had noticed at the ¢adle d’héte, 
seated beside him, a lady who still had an air of youthfulness. 
She was a blonde, dressed in black, and, against the badly-lighted 
glass of a sort of conservatory close behind her, her face looked 
very white. 

Afterwards he saw, in detail, that her hair was caught up in a 
high roll, whose twisted ends, carried back into a knot, made her 
straight-cut forehead look higher still. Her nose was a little long 
and thick, and reassuring as to the affability of her nature, her 
short chin firmly modelled, the lip describing a charming curve, 
while the vigorous jaw gave an expression of energy to the gentle 
face. Remy found a simple regular beauty in the young woman 
which reminded him of a transatlantic perfection full of quiet, 
self-contained life. 

After that, Remy observed that she had long earrings in her 
ears, and on her neck several strings of little corals. This made 
him hesitate. 

“In spite of the bad taste of her jewels, she cannot be the daugh- 
ter of a farmer from the next town. — No, I do not see among the 
guests either the gray-bristled cheeks of papa nor the billowy 
bosom of the fat mamma. What then?” 

Remy alighted upon the idea that she was a stranger. She 
had come from afar, where she had suffered and loved; and he 
named her — “‘ The widow who comes from afar.” 

The young woman often leaned towards her right to some one 
whom Remy, from his place, could not see ; then she would return to 
the guests with a smile at once gentle and sad. These latter, whose 
manner Remy noticed, seemed to watch her glance in order to 
seize their chance to look furtively — without her seeing them — 
at her neighbor. What being was it, then, whence the stranger 
lifted a face full of such beaming sadness, the second centre of 
this group which so strongly moved the guests near by that Remy 
could read its power over them in their faces? — for nearly all 
stopped eating to lean their elbows on the table-cloth and satiate 
their aroused curiosity. 

Remy could no longer resist the attraction. He calculated that 
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by leaning pretty far forward he could probably, for a moment, 
catch sight of the concealed object which had begun to irritate 
him. He rose in his chair and stretched out his hand towards a 
distant carafe. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed. He overturned one or two of the minor 
articles of the table-service to account for his involuntary exclama- 
tion, and sat down again. 

What he had just seen was the upper part of a child’s figure 
which scarcely reached to the edge of the table whose napery and 
glass shone on a level with his white collar. The head was mon- 
strous; the bulging forehead took up half of the pale bloated 
face, framed in whity-gold hair falling in straight strands on the 
shoulders. 

The line of the nose described a concave curve, and its end 
scarcely rose into snub relief above the thick lips compressed into 
a pout. The eyes, very large, blue, and fixed, glittered like the 
eyes of one delirious. 

“The monstrous child!” repeated Remy to himself. “The 
beautiful child!” he said to himself afterwards when he thought of 
the lifted head with the eyes fixed upon the widow. An idiot 
child, one would say ; some polar god; a taciturn dreamy gnome 
from frozen wildernesses of light. His eyes were like lights in 
water. 

The dinner was over and every one rose — tired tourists to go to 
their rooms, others to stretch themselves out on the rocking-chairs, 
while around a table silhouettes bent within the circle of light from 
the lamp to write letters. Remy saw in the parlor the child upon 
whom his imagination was still at work. Standing up he was 
very small, and one could hardly say how old he might be. He 
kept both his hands clasped about the arm of “the widow who 
comes from afar,” and who walked with firm, slow steps, seeming 
to carry the child instead of supporting his faltering steps, un- 
steady and indeterminate like those of one deranged. The little 
fellow constantly lifted his eyes to her, tightening his grasp and 
leaning his head upon her hip. He was dressed in a velvet suit 
such as first communicants wear with us; the trousers, too long, 
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fell below the knee, and the front of the waistcoat was trimmed 
with braid in an intricate pattern, all of which had for Remy the 
maladroit charm of the dress of little provincials. 

“ That fine velvet suit was made on purpose for the journey,” 
he said to himself. ‘Iam sure the old dressmaker was called in 
expressly to make it; she donned her round spectacles with the 
frames wound with worsted, and once again invented the pattern 
she had made for fifty years! How proud those arabesques of 
braid on the breast made her! ” 

The young man’s eyes never left the silent pair walking about 
in the parlor under the curious gaze of the other travellers; and 
he could not exhaust his conjectures. 

She was not thirty years old. She was beautiful yet ; and if 
she had been sad, her nature had rebounded. She looked, some- 
times, while dragging the little boy about, as if she would like to 
dart aside. Perhaps, in secret, she would find some one who 
would make her laugh. The child who clasped her was her own. 
All at once she let him let go her arm for a second, as if so much 
affection tired her; the little one felt it and attached himself more 
strongly, and regarded her for a long time with his expressionless 
eyes, too clear and too big. “In this abortive body sleeps the soul 
of a child not yet wholly born,” thought Remy, “ whose intelligence 
has not yet erected any defence or barricade; clearly, the little 
soul is too near the skin to live amongst us. It is like a float-light 
deprived of its globe, and about to be exposed to the wind. He is 
like one of those badly-hatched little chickens that the farmer’s 
wife puts under the kitchen stove that it may finish its incubation 
in a basket. But the room is left open, the cat gets it, the maid 
does not notice and steps on it, or one night when the wind makes 
the window-frames rattle, it is found dead with the cold.” 

The next morning, Remy, seated in the court yard of the hotel, 
amused himself with labelling the strangers going and coming. 
The apoplectic cook refreshed herself at her basement window, 
heaping imperatives on a scullion-girl with bare arms and yellow 
hair hanging down in her eyes, who was scouring in a cornera 
heap of shining utensils, and biting her lips with the effort, with 
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teeth like a little mouse. Busied in her sunny corner, she was, 
for Remy, the Princess Peau-d’Ane,! who tried on her wonderful 
robes on Sunday after mass. ‘“ The widow who comes from afar,” 
and the melancholy child, crossed the court-yard ; they were in 
their position of the evening before, — she wearing a charming hat, 
with aigrettes that looked like joyous beating wings in the brisk 
morning air, the little fellow in a big walking hat, with an elastic 
cutting under his chin, and a brim so broad that he had to lift his 
head up higher than ever to see his mother as he walked. 

They made for the corridor. Its freshly scoured red and blue 
bricks exhaled an agreeable dampness on this August morning. 
In the street, by the shore, they met a young man who was wait- 
ing for them, and who greeted them with many demonstrations. 

Remy could not follow them, although he so strongly desired 
to; but, in the distance, he saw the unknown person pass to the 
right of the “ widow,” and the child pull so energetically on her left 
arm that she stopped, stooped down towards the lad, and kissed 
him. But at this the little arms clasped her so tightly round the 
neck that several minutes passed before she could coax and caress 
him into loosing his hold. Meantime, the young man on the other 
side looked on with a crimsoning face, abstractedly holding low- 
ered in his hand her open parasol. 

They continued their walk along by the water, and Remy lost 
them from sight among the trees on the quay. 

“My poor, melancholy little child,” he said to himself, “ your 


nose is out of joint!” 
* * 


In a café, in the market-place of the little town, Remy was 
drinking a glass of beer, while he amused himself with the hubbub 
of the market, when he recognized at another table the young 
man, whose meeting with “the widow who comes from afar” 
and the “ melancholy little child” he had witnessed. 

“Heaven be thanked!” thought Remy. Excusing himself for 
disturbing his reading so uselessly, he asked the young man to 
tell him if these busy and amusing market-people came from the 





1 A variant of the Cinderella story. 
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neighboring villages, and if all this unpacking of fresh vegetables 
took place every day, and was always so lively and entertaining. 

“ Sir,” he replied, bowing, ‘‘ summer brings many strangers to 
our little town ; most of them are tourists. They follow the river 
from country to country, and stop here. The hotels, shabby and 
fine, all fill up, and of course the traffic in provisions increases 
accordingly. These market-women come from miles around, and 
gladly too, for, the season helping them, they make money. All 
the same, every day brings new ones, and all grow more rapacious. 
What you take for liveliness is fierceness of competition, sir. Look 
more closely at the smiling faces, and you will see they are sly 
and taunting. These women feel their pockets with their hands 
while they talk.” 

“ Ah, sir, what irony towards your peasants! Still, you speak 
so weightily that I believe you are right. It is the old Burgundy, 
of which the landlord boasted yesterday, which dances in my veins, 
and makes things rosy for me to-day. So this Sunday morning 
the world seems gay to me. Is it your opinion, now, that this 
gray stone” — and Remy pointed to the church opposite — “ has 
a delicate color against that pale sky? Surely, that tower was 
carved from these very rocks, which lift their hoary foreheads 
higher than the slated top of the tower. This village, too, I take 
it, is dented in the valley like a pretty sheltered little nest.” 

“ Pretty little nest! Do you know,” broke in the young man 
of the town, “that this place was founded by men who loved to 
strike with their swords for liberty?” 

“ But, to-day, what a delightful asylum it would make for some 
fresh heart that wished to study, learn, and love. See!” contin- 
ued Remy, “such a young man would buy that little house at the 
corner of the street, whose garden we can see from here. Seated 
in his yard, he could lift his eyes to that bowery hill, and higher 
to a corner of the sky, where he could see the birds passing. 
Nothing need distract him from himself. For recreation, let us 
suppose he would come here near the market, on a Sunday, to 
drink musty beer, as we are doing; and on Saturdays he could 
watch the children play on the bridge.” 
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“Your compliments for our little town are original,” said the 
native. “ You have an amiable, well-turned way of girding at us. 
I know only too well that the description of the Cevennes tunnel 
in Barbey’s History suits this hole in the rock.” 

“Tam with you, on my word,” agreed Remy, because he no- 
ticed that his companion had a mania for contradiction. ‘ But 
what is the use of praising what one has not to the prejudice of 
what one has? Happiness consists in caring for what is at hand.” 

“Yes! and all proud and exacting spirits are unhappy.” 

“Whew! after fifty,” replied Remy, piqued by this lofty affir- 
mation. ‘‘ New phrases, decked with examples drawn from the most 
recent scientific truths, have replaced that antique philosophy !” 

“Ah, yes! theories as noble as the systems of the Philistines, 
who are charitable when they have their Sunday clothes on.” 

‘Pardon me, sir! you are discontented and bitter, and yet 
your color is fine, your eye clear, your teeth too white for your 
stomach to trouble you; you live in a town of pearl-gray stone, 
whose habitual expression is an inward smile! Ah, sir! you area 
rabbit on a bank of thyme, and you don’t know how to live! I have 
a secret sympathy for you, and I tell you because I am soon to 
leave you, — Sir, you must bestir yourself; you must hasten to love 
the things at your feet, or they will rise and avenge themselves.” 

For phrases in such bad taste the young man smiled politely 
enough upon Remy, who continued: 

“T put on the airs of a prophet? But my nonsense protects 
me, and I am preaching for your good, though I have only seen 
you for the last three minutes!” 

“A thousand thanks! But one dies here in this place. In 
this no-thoroughfare genius turns sour, sir.” 

Remy smiled as gently to hear this old-style phrase as a village 
damsel dressed in ten-years-old fashions smiles at a friend in 
eleven-years-old fashions. 

“If you have it, — this ‘ genius,’ so-called, — let it get musty! 
Put those impracticable seven-league boots back in the garret. 
Grease your little everyday shoes, sir. Ah! you have the most 
delightful garden one could dream of for your rambles.” 
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“You are very amusing.” 

“In a few years,” continued Remy, exaggerating his easy air, 
“it will be amusing to be able to wipe one’s nose without thinking 
of the music of the spheres or the destinies of worlds.” 

Then, in order to astonish the young man of the little town 
utterly, with his ease and freedom, Remy suddenly asked him : 

“Sir, have you a sweetheart? Eh!” 

How the young man blushed! How he blushed! Remy said 
to himself: “I made him think of his walk, yesterday, by the 
river!” Then he began to laugh with the relish of a wretched 
joy, the miserable pleasure of laying bare the secret thoughts of 
those who are just beginning to love. 

“No? Oh, I see that you have none,” continued the wicked 
companion. ‘ You lack the sex here, and that is your only reason 
for wishing to leave your rocky village.” 

With that they arose together, and going out of the restaurant, 
crossed the market-place. 

* * * 

The pavement was covered with piles of vegetables. Before 
each one a marketwoman, with three-cornered handkerchief and 
black cap, chaffered with customers. The odor of fresh-cut aro- 
matic herbs prevailed, the thyme singing a gay note and the sage 
exhaling a slow sigh. Remy lifted his head to gather in all this 
familiar fragrance; and he thought of the Sunday soup on the fire 
in so many little houses at just that hour, being carefully skimmed 
by the man in a woollen shirt, while the good woman of the house 
was at Mass. It was while he was finishing his mental picture 
that he turned suddenly, with a blow of his fist, to put this ques- 
tion to his companion : 

“ Tell me, then, in the cities of light that you long for, do they 
have soup redolent of thyme?” 

“Truly, sir, you caress your friends while you are giving them 
blows.” 

“ Like the caresses of the shy, whose hands and voices tremble 
when they are with those they love, so that they clench their fists 
to hide their weakness.” 
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Some boys were leaning around the basin of red marble which 
caught the water from the fountain. High-stomached landladies, 
followed by servants, were passing about among the heaped-up 
garden-stuff, to get the pick of the early vegetables. The old lady 
with the dirty dog selected her soup-bunch, while the servant with 
the dapper headdress troubled herself little with what the country- 
woman put in her basket, because the baker’s boy with the pale 
face, who was “so distinguished,” was making signs to her from 
the door of the cookshop. 

It was not only the jollity of this animated morning that trans- 
ported Remy; the wicked fellow grew gayer still to see the lover 
of “the widow who comes from afar” so depressed. Even his 
most transparent talk of just now had been but display, his com- 
panion’s gloomy mood inducing his contradictory humor. He now 
asked himself, “ What does the young man mean to do with this 
pretty stranger ?” 

“Will you come and see my house ?” asked the young man, at 
the corner of the street, in his always gentle voice. “It is near 
here.” 

“Yes,” said Remy. 

Passing through small streets they came out upon a stony road ; 
the dust on it was white, and it was bordered on one side by 
terraced gardens sloping up to the gray walls of a battlemented 
fortress; upon the other side, clambering down the hill, were 
houses with lanes between; at the bottom the valley widened out 
and the river sparkled. 

“‘ There it is,” said the young man, pointing ahead of him. 

“Ah! that house is all that my heart could have wished,” cried 
Remy. 

“Ts it, indeed!” exclaimed the young man mockingly. 

“Certainly! I adjust my heart several times a day to the 
things I see; and, at present, I like your house better than any 
other. It seems to me more firmly planted than any other on the 
road. How soothing its gray color is to the eye! Its stone cornice 
is not accented enough to weaken the outline, and there is nothing 
hard about it. It looks like a lovable old giant. It has adapted 
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itself so perfectly to its environment that it seems as if everything 
was made for it. Yes, the road comes from far away to pass at its 
feet. The silken sky is spread to frame its violet-colored slates. 
Sparkling sky, white road, house of stone!” 

While the young men talked they climbed a flight of tottering 
steps. The door opened at a blow of the knocker, and a fat serv- 
ant, with bare arms, wished “ good day to the company.” 

Remy was presented to an old lady who was engaged in getting 
dinner ready. She wore a violet peasant-cap, and her face, of a 
pleasant ivory tint, was framed in hair which was still black, and 
arranged in little twisted bands caught up together with a high 
comb of red shell. Her eyes moistened when they rested on 
her son. 

“Pray sit down, sir,” she said to Remy. Then she offered 
him a sweet cordial of the choicest flavor and vastly more delicious 
than Benedictine. To the questions Remy could not hold his 
tongue from asking, the old lady with the violet ribbons explained 
that her garden shrubs were the whole secret of it. The good 
lady quite worked herself up over the custom of employing ingre- 
dients still green with sap. “ They seem better to impatient 
people, but what a detestable tartness they give the liquor! Give 
me roots or leaves slowly dried in the shade! But, sir, nowadays 
no one takes time for anything!” 

Remy silently adopted all her opinions, for her Angelica cordial 
was right on all points. 

“Look!” said the son of the house, directing his attention 
towards the window, garnished with pots of a plant looking like 
slender hairy serpents twisted upon a wand, “just look ; while we 
are eating we can see above us, there, the dark woods covering the 
hill, and below, the river life with the canal-boats passing.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Remy, as he scratched the chin of the cat 
purring at his feet, while he smoothed the oak table on which his 
other hand rested. 

“ And there is the big clock which is going to strike soon,” 
Remy continued, “ with its voice full of sympathy. It tells us a 
little in advance, so as not to surprise us, that it is going to strike 
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the hour. And you can put your canes and umbrellas in the pen- 
dulum case, I am sure of it!” 

Remy was like a child come back to its home, and exclaiming 
as he recognized all his old friends. 

“ And there is the little portable copper stove which is set on 
the table in the evening when one is smoking.” 

So he talked, neither too much nor too familiarly, but caress- 
ingly, and the old lady smiled upon him as her son did. The latter 
even said to Remy, — 

“Come now and see my books!” 

Climbing the staircase, they reached a room paved with red 
tiles, at the end of which appeared a little bed between half-opened 
curtains of yellow chintz sprinkled with faded blue flowers. On 
the whitewashed walls hung four pictures framed in plain mahog- 
any, representing forests intersected with paths, where Amazons in 
coats of mail passed upon horses with long manes and slender 
legs, which seemed to be dancing. The light sifted through the 
thin curtains at the windows and added still more to the seques- 
tered look of the room. A vague perfume of vervain and melilot 
lingered there, or perhaps it was only the odor of the antique fur- 
niture of yellowed wood ornamented with brass handles. 

“T show you these private things,” said the young man to 
Remy, “ that you may see how little solace they can offer, and how 
poorly housed on these tiles a soul of any ardor must be, in spite 
of all you can say.” 

Remy thought to himself, nevertheless: “How amusing it 
would be, here in this room, near the window, by the table covered 
with the green and black cloth, to laugh one’s heart out in love 
verses over some girl from the neighboring village, beautiful but a 
little untractable; and to mould one’s soul upon some simple and 
pure philosophy like Spinoza’s !” 

“ But don’t laugh,” continued the son of the house, “ at the 
little things scattered about. It is mamma who arranges them for 
me, and she takes so much pleasure in it that I have not the cour- 
age to disturb them.” 

“Don’t mention it! They charm me!” 
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Then upon a shelf fastened to the wall, Remy said that he 
recognized an edition of De Musset, “ There, with the torn back, 
below the slim Erckmann-Chatrian volumes.” 

“ Yes, I amused myself with those at school,” the young man 
replied. ‘‘ Musset, just now, delights me. But the cry of my heart 
I find in Richepin. Ah, he has uttered his word before God!” 

Remy found the friend of the ‘ Blasphémes’ in his pretty white 
chamber so touching, when he said this, that he would have liked 
to embrace him. Then the young man took out from a chest a 
carefully wrapped autograph-album, wherein celebrated signatures 
flourished. ‘ Here,” he said, ‘‘are living words by some of those 
who have moved me, and summoned my soul from its hiding- 
place.” He turned the leaves tenderly, his eyes wet with emotion. 

It was to the tears that Remy responded: “Come! you owe 
them no recognition. It would be better for you if you depended 
more entirely upon yourself, or if you spent yourself less upon this, 
that, and the other, thinking you possess a throng of desires, 
which, on the contrary, one by one, possess you! Yes, cut all 
these cords which draw you out of yourself. Do you love a little? 
Embrace, then, also, the things that will make you yourself finer ; 
love them for what they return to you —” 

“ Behold what you call ‘love!’” gently rejoined the youth of 
the stone house. “Clearly, you never felt it! One would say you 
footed up the account of the heart, — yes, and figured out with the 
greatest possible exactness its gloomy egotisms and false shames!” 

(A palpable hit, Remy, cashier of the heart !) 

“ Ah,” continued the young man, slowly and sadly, talking to 
himself, “it is enough for me to pass near the big rock, where she 
stood the first time I kissed her hand, to feel my heart swell 
within me!” 

Remy did not reply. He thought, “ Ah, ‘the widow who comes 
from afar’ has already given him her hand to kiss!” 

At this moment the servant with red arms announced that 
dinner was ready. 

They returned to the large room. Remy was seated in front of 
the window that opened on the valley. 
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They ate a soup, without grease, of a golden color, whose aroma 
predisposed Remy’s stomach favorably. Then appeared on the table 
the boiled meat, not too much cooked, stil] red, tender, and full of 
juice ; a dish of little carrots and sweet peas agreeably accented 
the simplicity. The beer frothed as it flowed from a gray-blue 
tankard, and Remy beamed. The old lady often stole glances at 
her son, who failed to brighten up. A rabbit, stewed in wine sauce 
flavored with raisins and onions, was served. Remy could not 
contain himself. ; 

“ Madame,” said he, “ this is, then, a high feast-day !” 

Finally, a tart, covered with rice and crushed almonds, three 
fingers deep, and assisted with the bottle of Sunday Bordeaux, 
completed the repast, delicious as a delicate bouquet of country 
buttercups. 

* * * 

Lying on a flat rock among the acacias, with their green fruit, 
and the broom, with its black pods twisting and bursting, Remy 
was watching the shadow of the hill outlined on the river flowing 
through the valley. The green water was deserted, but full of 
gayety and animation. It described a curve of light all a-quiver 
with the lapping of little waves, and gleaming out at the bend of 
the stream, where it was lost to sight. Directly beneath him, 
within the pale of the shadow of the mountain, the water looked 
green-blue and motionless. 

A little way off, a boat was preparing to set out; it glided 
slowly along the current, with lifted oars, towards the floating- 
pier, looking in profile like two extended wings. It had the happy 
look of an unthinking thing, drifting in the sun over the shining 
water. Remy was content merely to gaze at it; and he said to 
himself that he loved that unknown boat. 

“Indeed ! indeed!” he suddenly exclaimed. “ Yes, it is 
they!” 

In the lazy, still distant boat, Remy recognized the ‘“ widow 
who comes from afar,” with her white parasol over her shoulder, 
and the “ melancholy child” seated at her right on the same seat, 

and clinging to her arm. The straw hat near by, the light jacket, 
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the lowered arms, holding in the air the wet and glistening oar- 


blades, were — yes, the young man’s of the gray stone house where 
Remy had dined on Sunday ! 

“Ah, there they are! He has indeed kissed the hand of the 
pale lady. He has put a trembling kiss between the bracelet and 
the edge of the sleeve; and the little boy is looking on in silence. 
There they are together, the three hearts! Well, then! Now 
you are not so gay, you boat in the sun on the current of the 
water! There is too much love there inside you. Perhaps the 
unconscious bark does not know it, but I, I see you from up here. 
I see you, and I say to you that you have too much love for a dose, 
and the cask will explode if the leaven starts to working.” 

Remy did not lift his eyes from the water again. 

“Bark upon the pretty Meuse,” said he; “a swelling heart 
grows strangely heavy before my eyes. No, you frisk no more, 
bark once so playful. Your zigzags express now only the fever 
of the conflicting desires clashing within you there. They will 
make you reel.” 

“ Ah, you two lovers! You do not see close by you what I 
see up here from my rock platform. The veil of love is over your 
eyes, woman with the red necklace, scarlet lips, and shining eyes, — 
boy from the house of stone, touching with your foot another foot 
upon the flooring of the boat, and thinking of the mysterious hero- 
ines who have sung to you in your white chamber romances of 
pale strangers passing loving and reserved through life. The boat 
sways, you feel the tepid wet, and you forget the child like some 
melancholy god from the land of snow. His cheeks are pallid, and 
his lips feverish; big, silent tears flow from his large eyes, and 
dampen his round lace collar. Yes, you are silent, but cannot the 
child understand everything, though your tongues say nothing ? 
Even from here I can see the light of your eyes, the desire of your 
lips ; and I can see his heart beating. Lovers see nothing ; lovers 
see only themselves.” 

“« Pale friend’ (this is what the gallant in the boat is saying, I 
am sure of it,” continued Remy), “‘ friend who comes from afar, 


these rocks which line the water are the fairest in my country. 
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See what a beautiful gray they are, green here and there with 
moss and brown with lichens! Our ancestors have decked them 
with love stories that have no other meaning than that you were 
to come from afar some day and receive homage. 

“<The seven lords set out for the war, and the seven dames 
remained in the castle. 

««« Ah, valiant husbands!” they said, “ we will weep and spin, 
watching the road and thinking of you.” 

“* Deceivers! Soon enough they received the coward lords 
who cravenly stayed at home for fear of the iron lances. But the 
seven husbands, returning from battle, surprised the felons. They 
hung the men and threw their wives in the river. There they are. 
They are those pointed rocks weeping in the water.’ 

“ The fair stranger with the red necklace smiles at her friend 
casting the poetry of his native land at her feet. 

“ The boat leaves the midstream. The young man is appar- 
ently again speaking: 

“*]T want to pick for you, who leave us to-morrow, that tuft of 
heather whose amethystine tips seem fervid with love.’ ” 

Remy’s scent was good. At that moment the boat drew near 
the steep bank where a bowlder, covered with flowering heather, 
stood with its foot in the water. 

The little boy with the dull face, clinging fast to the young 
woman, does not understand these delirious words ; but the endear- 
ment of the voice grates upon his heart. 

“Little boy! little boy! Push into the water him who absorbs 
the beloved heart. 

“* Dear flowers, will you tell her this winter, when you are 
withered but still fair, what love burns in my heart?’ 

“Oh! float on, pretty bark! Float on, bark upon the 
water ! 

“ Little boy! little boy! push in the dark flood him who is 
taking away from you the heart that warms you. 

“Jolly! Very jolly!” 

The gallant of the stone house leaps lightly on the ledge of 
rock, the clever fellow! Some little pebbles roll from under his 
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feet into the water. Plock! Plock! Ho! Ho! The deep water 
awakens; it slumbered in the bay, the taciturn water! 

The tuft of broom is in his hand. How his heart leaps! From 
the narrow path he smiles to the lady of the bark. The tip of the 
oar is in a cleft of the rock. 

“«Hold firm and draw gently towards you, please. Come a 
little nearer on the other side, I am going to jump. Good!’” 

In the water! He is in the water, the fine fellow from the 
stone house! The melancholy child has leant with all its weight 
upon the oar and pushed the boat, with one stroke, far from the 
bank. 

“Oh! oh!” cried the lady, pale and sinking to the bottom of 
the boat. 

The young man is in the water; he is lost to sight. No; a 
hand appears on the surface, but nothing more. 

The boat is in the current, — off it glides; already it is there 
beyond the shadow of the mountain and out upon the sunlit water 
just as before. And the child in black velvet, in the bottom of the 
boat, is holding the young woman in his embrace. 

All that Remy can do is to rise to his feet. He descends the 
hill on a run, but he must round the steep rocks to reach the lock. 

“ Halloo! Lock-keeper! Quick, to the rock!” 

It seemed to him that he made no progress, and that the house 
of the lock-keeper receded. What a stupid expression in the eyes 
of the woman who stands motionless on the door-sill, watching 
him run ! 

“Quick, to the rock! A boat! He was gathering some 
heather for Quick! Make haste!” 

But the young man was not found until some time after. Far 
from the gray rock the body had floated into a pool among some 
plants and dead leaves. He was clutching in his hands the flowers, 
which retained their bright, soft color. 

“ Flowers, will you tell her, this winter 

They stopped the boat, which was drifting to the right of the 
weir. They revived the lady, whom the child would not loose from 
his hold. They seated her upon the doorstep, and the wife of the 
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lock-keeper rubbed her face with vinegar, which she poured from 
a bottle in her hand. 

The melancholy child said nothing. They explained to him 
that in hugging his mother so tightly he prevented her from 
breathing. He neither budged nor looked at any one; and his 
face was fastened upon the pale face to which life was returning 


little by little. 
* * * 


The next day, opening the shutters of his room, Remy recog- 
nized under his window, through her rebellious locks of hair, the 
rosy visage of the maid who looked like the Princess Peau-d’Ane. 
She was seated upon a stool; a large sack served her for apron; 
and, humming in a low tone, she rubbed and rubbed the boots of 
the travellers, biting her lips at difficult passages. The muddy 
boots are heaped up in a basket; along the wall are ranged the 
shining boots. Some have flabby legs that look weary; others 
are so proud and erect that it seems almost necessary to keep them 
from running away. 

“Cinderella before the fairy godmother!” cried Remy, laugh- 
ing, to the little servant. ‘ Eh! tell me, will you black my shoes, 
too, which I forgot yesterday evening to put outside my door ?” 

The young girl turned her head, and with one hand brushing 
away the curls from before her eyes, stared at the young man. 

“Throw them to me, sir,” she said. 

“Here is one; here is the other. What a noise they make 
upon the stones! they are rough in spite of me, you know. Your 
mouth is too little for me ever to wish to give them to you this 
way.” 

She laughed at Remy; she did not understand what to him 
was merely talk, but she felt that he was as friendly as the light of 
the summer morning glistening upon the gray stones, and that his 
voice caressed her. 

“Ah! sir,” she murmured, when she had again seated herself, 
“1 will make your shoes shine like the red pennies at a christen- 
ing. I will use good blacking and a new brush.” 

Remy thanked her. She found him neither stiff nor scornful, 
and so she kept on talking, this princess of the brushes. 
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“TIsn’t this an awful thing sir? The poor young man from the 
Audenne road is dead; the bridge commissioners were telling 
about it when I opened the shutters. And to think that at this 
hour yesterday he was still well and happy! What a blow, too, 
for the strange lady in room Number 10, who was in the boat 
when the accident happened. Ah! I always say to Tiré, when we 
pass the rock where the young man was drowned yesterday, that 
the water is blacker there than anywhere else and has an evil look. 
Yes, indeed, I have often said so. It seems that the strange lady 
is going away from here soon. The table-boy told the cook so. 
What a night she must have had! _ I was picking up the shoes in 
front of the doors early this morning and I was marking the 
number of the room on the sole. In passing before Number 10, I 
heard a humming behind the door. I put my eye to the keyhole 
and saw the strange lady seated by the window. She was all 
dressed. She was holding her child in her arms, the little boy, 
you know, with his big head, not like any other child; she 
was clasping him and rocking him. It was she who was sing- 
ing so softly, as they rock children when they are sick. Good, 
there is one done,” said the scullion in another tone of voice, put- 
ting down a waxed shoe. “Now for the other. What shoes! 
I am sure yours come from Brussels, too, sir. All those shoes 
seem to be made of paper. They weigh nothing in the hand. 
They are not fit to hold together. The shoemaker here makes the 
heels of iron, and how you can stamp with those! Tiré, who har- 
nesses the diligences at Collignon, there, the soles of his shoes, 
why, they are a thumb thick! When I tell him that they are 
really a little too thick, ‘Huh! drab,’ says the varlet to me, — 
shall I tell it, sir? —‘ you know well enough that all these spooks 
of gentry that we see in the summer look so glum only because 
they dare not budge on their feet on account of their cardboard 
boots. It’s because of that that they leave to us all the amusing 
work, like putting collars with bells on the horses, and running 
along with carriages on the post-roads, cracking our whips, and 
whistling, and stamping our heels!’” 

Translated by the Editors. 
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POETIC PERSONIFICATIONS OF EVIL. 





tively English and Christian, there is a personification 
and deification of the force of evil; and that in almost 
every art-product and legend of the moral Anglo-Saxon 
race, wherever has been related the tale of ‘‘ soul at war with sense,” 
or of God revealing himself over the power of evil, there has been 
some one character—a Satan, Modred, Klingsor, or Mephisto- 
pheles —to typify the struggle of brute force and instinct with 
intelligence, or of the revolt of self-will against the constraint of 
divine and moral law. Even in the heathen ‘ Beowulf’— “our 
Genesis, our book of origins,” this religious and artistic tendency 
of the race is evidenced. When existence was secured, and the 
struggle with wild nature was turned to the pursuit of domestic 
arts, the fearful worship and reverence of nature as a vast power, 
divine, ominous, and all-encompassing, ceased, and the personifying 
tendency was turned from the phenomena of external life to the 
workings of the spirit,—hence, folk-epics, having a vaguely 
apprehended meaning in the world of consciousness, stated and 
believed in terms of the concrete. Christianity not only softened 
the lives of the primitive Englishmen, but directed their art. The 
fatalism of the ‘ Beowulf,’ engendered by the bitterness of unceas- 
ing strife with men and nature, was changed into a recognition 
and tr@t in God’s power, law, and love,—the contest for life 
became the labor of soul-saving, and the refining graces of emotion 
tempgred the crudeness of the old life until, in the simple song of 
Czedmon, there is the fulness of faith and life that come from a 
race worthy of noble art. Christianity affected the literature by 
} strengthening and directing the tendency toward personification 
and the involved imagery of allegory. The great hero-cycles of 
the Old Testament, the wandering of the chosen people in a wilder- 
ness, the scheme of redemption understood literally, and, above 
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all, the conception of forces in the moral world as physical reali- 
ties, of God and his angels, of Satan and the damned, of the 
judgment and the atonement, —these profoundly influenced the 
crude art of the seventh century. According with the natural 
tendency, they directed the emotion which worshipped the bright- 
ness and grace of nature, as Balder, to the power that loves and 
saves in Christ, from the evil of force to the evil of sin, from 
the fear of power in Thor to the recognition of power, love, 
and law in a material God. Thus the ‘ Beowulf’ and the poems 
of Cadmon and Cynewulf, though near in time, show an im- 
mense, and at the same time natural, development in the race 
and its art. One is purely heathen in its mythology and 
fatalism, the other Christian in feeling and phrase, but colored 
by the necessitarianism of the old worship; one is a folk-epic 
of personified brute force, vague in its outlines; the other is a 
conscious art-work, and, though presenting the totality of beliefs, 
is distinct in conception and treatment, and accepted both as a 
statement of actual reality and as a presentation of spiritual truth. 
Thus, to my mind, the ‘ Paraphrase’ (‘ Genesis’) of Caedmon is the 
outcome of race, time, and religious feeling of the seventh century, 
and is the natural progression from the epic of former generations. 
These facts of literary tendencies of art models, and inspiration of 
religious devotion, the slowly changing moral nature of the English 
mind, and, above all, of the change from the concrete to the abstract 
in personification, make Czedmon’s conception of Satan possible, 
necessary, and significant. 

He is a fallen angel, “light and gleaming, clear white and 
glorious hued,” who contends with God for the “ wide clearness ” 
of Heaven. He and his rebellious hosts are cast down by God, in 
grim bitterness, into a newly created Hell, “ filled full of fire, with 
frightful cold, with reek of smoke and ruddy flame.” ‘God drove 
the wretched ghosts on a long way, broken was all their boast and 
bowed their strength, and their beauty shamed. There they lived 
fast bound in that dark dwelling ; no more they sang their lofty songs, 
but learned to know woe, and care, and sorrow, and heavy pain with 
darkness decked.”” God creates the new race of man, and the con- 
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test between Satan and the Creator for their possession and destiny 
begins. The fallen angel is bound by “ great smitten bars on the 
bed of death,” but his spirit is unconquered and uncontrolled; he 
works against his vengeful master; he avenges himself and the host 
of tortured angels by making man violate God’s trust and by bring- 
ing the fresh-created race to his own lost and hopeless state. He 
calls to his companions, and seeks one who out of gratitude will 
ruin man through disobedience, and thus make him lose the king- 
doms of earth and heaven, and work evil against God. Such in its 
briefest outlines is the first Satan-story in the episode of Caedmon’s 
‘Genesis,’ but it is not this slight amplification of a Biblical legend 
into an epic that is of importance to English art. Historically, the 
‘ Paraphrase’ is of significance for four reasons, — that it is the first 
English poem, the first art-product of Christian Teutonism, is the 
reflex of the spirit and culture of its century, and, after the 
‘Beowulf,’ the first poem to mark the progress of our race and 
literature. Artistically, it is of importance for three reasons, — it 
is the nafve, spontaneous and forceful expression of a noble idea, 
characteristically uttered by a primitive people; because its art, 
while crude, has the strength, compactness, and emotive power 
that come from inspiration and emotion ; and, lastly, because of the 
dignity, force, and splendor of the conception of Satan, —an ideal 
fiend who, in the environment of ten centuries later, is to reappear 
in the ‘ Paradise Lost’ of John Milton. 

In the ‘ Genesis,’ there are virtually two personifications of evil. 
Although “his thought boils about his heart,” Satan is passive, 
rendered helpless on his burning bed, one of his followers is his 
active agent—a superb creation of pure heathenism, a grim set 
foe of God, who, at his master’s bidding, ‘‘ wheeled him upward, 
and heaved him through Hell’s door.” He assumes the guise of a 
worm, tempts Adam, then Eve, and accomplishes evil among men; 
he exclaims in joy and mockery at the ruin, and rejoices at the 
vengeance for Satan and himself; he calls up the image of his 
master, his war-chief, his own evil spirit, and speaks to it and takes 
his course to Hell again. If the first conception of evil was a 
modification of the Germanic idea by Christianity, this latter is 
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the heathenism of the ‘Beowulf.’ It is the character of insolent } 
pride and self-sufficiency, of clannish devotion and ideals, of hard | 
strength of mind made terrible by the capacity for execution that 
one would expect from the seventh century. 

It is a strange yet significant fact that Caedmon and Milton 
struck the same note of pathos and made the arch-fiend a figure 
of warning and triumphing despair. Czdmon, speaking with the 
crude, but artistically and ethically true feeling of uncultured 
Teutonism, conceived Satan as a being fallen from the ideal; and 
Milton with consciously developed art and moral instinct for the 
noble in beauty and truth, made his Satan a power of good turned 
to evil. He has combined the two fiends of Cedmon into one 
being of greatest and noblest potentialities, but of perverted aim 
and self-sufficiency, who finally passes from negative good to posi- 
tive evil, but who retains the aspect of an angel and a spirit’s 
recognition of the beauty of holiness. He is the foe of God and 
man, with power of executing evil equal to his skill in conceiving 
it, hence he is pathetic and terrible, and excites a perverse admira- 
tion, a true grief and horror. Satan is pathetic, inasmuch as there 
is an inequation of the ideal potentiality and the actual in fulfilment. 
Whereas Cedmon’s Satan is simply treated, the pathos of Milton’s 
is twofold, — resulting from the ideal of good and the reality of 
evil, and from the conscious and hopeless struggle of light and 
dark within the fiend-soul. Cadmon created two simple forces 
and expressed them in art, but Milton made a complex human 
character. As Milton's century was heir to all the life, power, and 
faith that the silent ages preceding had stored up, so he was the 
harmonist who in the fulness of his time could use the organ of 
developed speech and employ the tones that past art had struggled 
for, could construct an immense, imposing harmony from the 
scattered notes, —but the tone which underlay all others in the 
majestic music of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and into which the chords of 
feeling and faith finally resolve, is simply that which Cadmon 
struck in the silence of his nation’s morning-hour, centuries 
before. 

Thus, in the first English poem there are two supplementary 
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personifications of evil, but in Milton’s time the popular ideas 
ceased to have any relation save that of direct opposites, and the 
same age that produced the material fireworks of Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay gave rise to the sublime idealization of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ This may result from the separation and assimilation that 
a growing nation gives to a primitive belief, or from the con- 
scious elaboration of Caedmon’s two types, or it may have re- 
sulted from a subconscious but moral art intuition that compelled 
a degrading humorous treatment of evil in the uncultured miracle 
plays, while to the more refined and spiritually minded the full 
portent and idealization of the fiend remained unchanged. Mar- 
lowe, Milton, and Goethe had the material existing in popular 
fancy for two distinct characters, and each poet chose the con- 
ception most suited to his time and personality, and also to the 
»peculiar nature of his art. Thus while Cadmon and Milton have 
written epics of -the fallen angel as foe of God, Marlowe and 
Goethe have written dramas showing forth the fiend as the foe of 
man. Just as the Satan of Cadmon became two men, and in the 
| sixteenth and seventeenth centuries appeared on the one hand as 
_ the best joker of the miracle play, and on the other as the sub- 
limest conception in poetry, so, as Mephistopheles in the story of 
| ‘Dr. Faustus,’ he was transferred to another environment in popular 
imagination, a surrounding less supernatural and awful but more 
human and appealing. 

The age when Marlowe gave his splendid tragedy of evil to 
literature was a time that admitted great strokes of genius, tre- | 
mendous power in art, and force in life. The century is the ex- 
planation of Mephistopheles. When one considers the character 
of the time, the sudden widening of horizon, the new world of art 
and letters and the fanciful beginnings of natural science, it is 
easy to understand the wild extravagance of men, and the grotesque- 
ness of spontaneous art during the nation’s new birth. The joy 
in the consciousness of strength, new hopes. and possibilities, be- 
came almost insanity. In literature the ever fresh material of 
popular superstition was seized upon by master strength by minds 
new opened to new continents on earth and to the freedom 
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of the spirit. As weary and starving travellers from a barren 

desert coming on a fertile land forget the dust and toil and exult 

in the plenty about them, so the English race, with minds perish- 

ing for the true food of life, suddenly found that they were within 

the promised land. They entered the golden field, and each man 

burdened himself with the harvests of that marvellous reaping. 

Ecclesiastical repression was abolished, popular representation 

secured, and upon the throne sat the great queen “Gloriana” ; 

sailors returned with tales of Anthropophagi and Arimaspi; and 

the land of eternal youth, the Eldorado, was just beyond. Hope, 

pride, and national] feeling sprang up in the English race, and each 

man and poet triumphed in his strength and possibilities, and 

revelled in the excess of this harvest season. This was the time , 
when a powerful hand could seize on old material that had grown | 
in the dark of medizevalism and could bring it to the light of free | 
reason and the new life. This was the time when a great work | 
could be wrought out in the white heat of quick impulse. So 

Marlowe created Mephistopheles —the old fable of the ignorant,/ 
the crude popular survival of Satan brought into the light of the) 
Renaissance, given power and made human and significant. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the foe of mankind 
was at once the abstraction of evil and the material tempter of 
society, — the great angel of God and the painted clown of the 
farce, — the baffled adversary of a holy relic and the unconquered 
hero of struggle. Satan, or Mephistopheles as he must be called 
in connection with the Faust legend, was thus a concept which a 
great mind like Marlowe’s could grasp, and, by integrating the 
inconsistent ideas, transform him into a character of force and 
action. In ‘Dr. Faustus’ the material and unideal horse-play of 
Greene’s comedy was joined to a sublime and moral conception of 
evil and destiny, and the story was made significant of the desires, 
tendencies and perils of the time. 

It is a curious fact that each of the great personifications of 
evil has appeared at a time of reformation and advance in the 
world’s history, when the old order changed and gave place to the 
new, and the poets of the period of “storm and stress ” were alive 
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to the evil and corruption of the outgrown society and the peril of 
/the new era. The ‘Genesis’ of Cadmon appears with the dawn \ 
of Christianity on an uncivilized people, and in the strange new 
light the old heathen gods stand out transformed; the Lucifer of 
Dante in its all-pervading brutality and darkness is the protest of 
the night-watcher at the daybreak against the imaginings of the 
night ; Marlowe’s Mephistopheles is the fiend of the English Re- 
naissance ; Milton’s Satan and Bunyan’s Apollyon are the solemn 
figures, conjured up by Puritan faith and art in the time of Eng- 
land’s greatest religious ferment ; lastly Goethe’s Mephistopheles 
typifies in its cold cynicism and materialism a spirit developed by 
that period in German history known as “ Sturm und Drang.” It 
is hardly true that Marlowe made a philosophical interpretation of 
the Faust legend ; such was neither his own nature nor the tend- 
ency of the art of histime. But if his tragedy as a whole is viewed 
in relation to the century, it seems pregnant with the old warning, 
“ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” This is the sombre moral tone in Marlowe’s verse 
against the materialism of his own life and the selfish soul-destroy- 
ing rush for the finite in the Renaissance period. ‘ Dr. Faustus’ is 
a dramatic version of a combination of popular stories and ideas, 
consisting of detached scenes often borrowed for the mere amuse- 
ment of a vulgar audience, acted by characters constructed in the 
conventional types of common fancy, the whole action being im- 
pelled by a monstrous but pathetic spirit of evil, who is the embodi- | 
ment of current superstition and belief and a mixture of the comic 
and sublime. The Faust legend is always significant, especially 
after the philosophic elaboration of Goethe, but Marlowe’s drama is 
interesting, not from its own philosophy, but from the relations 
that can be discovered in it. His Mephistopheles, however, is more 
than an outline, — it is the greatest creation of the first English 
dramatist before Shakespeare, a conception significant of the man, 
race and century, an idealization that has been perfected only 
through the sobering and moral influence of the Puritan reforma- 
tion, in Milton’s Satan, and by the mystical interpretative spirit of 
the age that produced Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ 
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As has been said, Mephistopheles is made up of the contrasts 
incident to the age; he is the stage-devil of the morality trans- 
planted to serious drama, but he is a reasoning plotting mind and 
a suffering sinning soul. His, also, is the pathos of the ideal strug- 
gling with the real. Just as Cadmon’s fallen hosts cry for the 
“gleam and dream” of Heaven and Milton’s Satan half turns to 
the fading light, so Mephistopheles lives and suffers in a Hell that 
is within himself. In the materialism and objectivity of an age 
that could create and believe in such a physical devil there comes 
a strange utterance in the soul-confession of the fiend to Faustus, — 
a doctrine which is fundamental to Puritan faith and which Milton 
has made the basis of Satan’s character. 


“ Faustus. And what are you that live with Lucifer? 
Meph. Unhappy spirits that fell with Lucifer, 
Conspired against our God with Lucifer, 
And are forever damned with Lucifer. 
Faustus. Where are you damned? 
Meph. In Hell. 
Faustus. _ How comes it then that thou art out of Hell? 
Meph. Why this is Hell, nor am I out of it ; 
Thinkest thou that I, that saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of Heaven, 
Am not tormented with ten thousand Hells 
In being deprived of everlasting bliss? 
O, Faustus ! leave these frivolous demands 
Which strike a terror to my fainting soul.” 


After this one human touch, Marlowe’s Mephistopheles is a 
fiend who has no thought but to work his master’s will, for, like 
the Thegn in ‘Genesis’ he is not the prime force of evil, but the | 
agent. It is not until the next century that the two aspects of sin, 
—the power that conceives and the force that acts, are united in 
one person, and when they have been joined and the foe of God 
has been made the foe of man, then, under force of the sternest 
ideals and aspirations and the truest feeling in life and in art that 
our race has known, they have produced the master character in 
English epic literature, Satan in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
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Milton conceived Satan not as an appalling monster like Dante’s 
Lucifer, but as a bright and beautiful angel of God who from a 
motive, essentially noble but carried to excess, rebelled and was 
cast into Hell. He remained an angel, powerful and free, with un- 
conquered mind and splendid capacities for good; but the power 
and beauty and freedom grow steadily less as the soul which had 
known the light sank down to darkness. Is not this the conception 
of Marlowe repeated with a century’s fulness ? 


“Me miserable! which way shall I fly? 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair. 
Which way I fly is Hell ; myself am Hell 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 
To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 
: . . Is there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left? 


The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In misery: such joy ambition finds! 

But say I could repent, and could obtain 

By act of grace my former state ; how soon 

Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 
What feigned submission swore! ... therefore as far 
From granting he, as I from begging, peace. 

All hope excluded thus, behold instead 

Of us, outcast, exiled, his new delight, 

Mankind created, and for him this world! 

So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse! All good to me is lost.” 


With each resistance to the recoil of good, Satan’s self-centred 
pride becomes stronger, and the weakness resulting from the inter- 
mingling of good and evil is conquered by the hard force of one 
passion. Thus Satan passes from rebellious spirit through strug- 
gling man to fiend incarnate. It is in the transition stage where 
he is inevitably bound to ruin, suffers and breaks away from 
the restraint of law and seemingly acts as a free agent that Satan 
stands as the type of struggle. He is not yet the calm sneering 
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being who is to appear in the hypercriticism of two centuries later, 
but he is the great fiend of a religious era losing his soul with the 
fatalism born of Puritan sternness. This grand pathetic human 
spirit, crushed by hopelessness and doomed by the consequences 
of sin, yet revolting against the despotism of fact and law, is a part 
of the popular conception interpreted through the medium of Mil- 
ton’s character. It is the ennobled expression in art of a subcon- 
scious recognition of the material existence of a spirit of evil, 
confirmed by the vision of the old prophets of seeing things of the 
inner world projected into reality, and by the tendency of bringing 
the struggle of individual circumstance into relation with the eter- 
nal conflict of good and evil. Thus Milton’s Satan is the finest, 
most appealingly human figure that the art of the seventeenth cen- 
tury produced. It is more ideally significant and terrible than 
the grotesque material Lucifer of Dante, just as its age was more 
strenuous, restrained, and moral than that wild time in the world’s 
history when a single soul could show the way of the new life and 
knocked in vain at the doors of Italy. 

Czedmon, writing in a time when the struggle for existence had 
reduced men’s lives to an uncomplaining strife with nature, repre- 
sented his fiends as suffering the fall, but hoping for nothing but 
retaliation and revenge; Dante, conceiving Lucifer in a century 
when might was right, made him the sullen hopeless tormentor of 
the damned; Marlowe, living when the freedom of the individual 
will and conscience was just asserting itself, made Mephistopheles 
bound helpless in the constraint of serfdom to evil; Milton, laboring 
out the great conceptions of a time when the materialism of dogmas 
was being changed for spiritual ideals, made Satan attempt the 
strife of force against law with hopeless fatalism, and lastly Goethe, 
conceiving intellectually in an age when religious emotion no longer 
trusted in the projections of itself, made Mephistopheles the spirit 
of reasoned denial, the passive scoffer of heartless, hopeless, dead 
materialism. Thus these conceptions of evil are alike in that they 
have the hopelessness of the damned. Significant indeed are the 
words before Dante’s Hell! ‘All hope abandon ye who enter 
here!” Thus these four fiends, reflecting the history of the race 
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as well as the genius of their authors, and appearing at four crises 
in the development of humanity and art, show the progress which 
the human soul makes in its struggle for perfection. Thus men in 
the conflict of “soul at war with sense” have recognized their foe 
successively in the realms of power, emotion, and intellect; thus 
has mankind risen from the actuality coming from the struggle 
with the material world to the ideality of perceptions that the strife 
of the concrete is but significant of the infinite workings of the 
spirit. Arthur F. Agard. 





WOMAN AND FREEDOM IN WHITMAN.* 


Sa ROM the many and rich utterances of Whitman on 

MM ~Woman and Freedom, the reader naturally feels him- 
self at a loss when called upon to repeat selections to 
others. At best within the limits of a paper the 
merest sketch or outline of Whitman’s conception of these 
subjects can be drawn. 

During his early childhood and youth Whitman spent many of 
his days in roaming along Paumanok’s shores, where his vision 
and soul were enthralled by the vistas of sands and sea stretching 
outward. And, if the sea winds blowing along the coast line, and 
the shining stars or the sunlit-crested waves had not yet taught him 
fully to know their voices, still he had begun to think “a thought 
of the clef of the universe and of the future.” And he was not 
unmoved by the tirelessly tossing white arms whence from the 
sea they beckoned him to launch his craft upon “ the wild unrest,” 
the limitless waters of “eternal progress” and freedom. 

His early impression of woman was gathered from his own 
family circle, whose woman-folk were strong in character and 
purpose. The halo of motherhood illumined his homely abode. 
And the fact, too, that he was the outcome of a vigorous woman- 
ancestry had not failed to leave an indelible mark upon the poet. 








1 Read before the Walt Whitman Fellowship, Boston, November 19, 1896. 
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He begins his songs in recognition of self and personality as 
first, “one’s self I sing, a simple separate person—” then, placing 
his voice where the resonance is most clear and beautiful, he sings, 
removing all obstructions that his tones may be distinct and pure : — 


“ The Female equally with the Male I sing. 


Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and power, 
Cheerful, for freest action form’d under the laws divine, 
The Modern Man I sing.” 


Whitman’s passages on woman convey the embodiment of her 
under practical aspects; also ideally as the typification of some of 
his noblest forms, as in the “Santa Spirita” and “ Victress on the 
Peaks.” Comprehensively he addresses woman, “ You womanhood 
divine, mistress and source of all, whence life and love and aught 
that comes from life and love.” The mother, wife, sister, daughter, 
nurse, comforter, the administrator in sickness and health, the ar¢zste, 
the working woman or the woman of wealth and power, in all these 
capacities is she described. Even as the lowest prostitute she is not 
slurred by ; in her, Whitman sees “the divine woman.” He tells 
women, “ Be not ashamed — your privilege encloses the rest, and is 
the exit of the rest.” 

Following the words, “ A Woman’s body at auction,” are these 
lines : — 

“She too is not only herself, she is the teeming mother of mothers, 
She is the bearer of them that shall grow and be mates to the mothers. 
Have you ever loved the body of a woman?” 


Whitman’s universal love for humanity did not permit him to 
withhold his heed and sympathy from one or all of these woman- 
types. 

The personal touch of woman’s presence is very dear to him; 
he relates that, starting betimes for a day’s outing at the seashore, 
fortified by a good breakfast, cooked by hands he loved, his “ dear 
sister Lou’s,” how much better it made “the victuals taste and 
then assimilate,’ — the whole day’s comfort afterwards resting 


upon this little service. 
28 
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In the hospital wards, too, it is the magnetic touch of hands, 
the expressive features of the mother, the silent soothing of her 
presence, her words, her knowledge and privileges, arrived at only 
through having had children, that are precious and final qualifica- 
tions. It is a natural faculty that is required, it is not merely 
having “a genteel young woman at a table in a ward.” 

He tells of “ Girls, mothers, housekeepers in all their perform- 
ances. The group of laborers seated at noon-time with their open 
dinner kettles, and their wives waiting,” of the prison visitor lead- 
ing her children by each hand, who brings, with the rustling folds 
of her silken gown, balm to heal the convict’s woe. Whether as 
the woman containing all, nothing lacking, in she who “ waits for 
me,” or in those lines relating to a city where all is forgotten but 
the woman who detained him for love of him; or women old and 
young ; or the sleeping mother,— Whitman studies them “each 
and all, long and long.” 

Thus in labors and charity, abroad or in the home, Whitman 
sees “male and female everywhere.” But Whitman describes 
woman, too, standing alone; she it is, the dusky woman from 
Ethiopia who salutes the flag, who recognizes the banner, the 
colors assuring freedom. The once-time slave, who, knowing 
the lament of servitude, welcomes liberty ‘and courtesies to the 
regiments,” though through men’s strife freedom comes. Whit- 
man also does not forget the “ young American woman,” one of 
a large family of daughters, who has gone out from her own home 
to gain her own support; who unstained preserved her own inde- 
pendence, and by her own efforts sustains herself and helps her 
parents and sisters. Nor is he silent as to the woman who “ from 
taste and necessity conjoined, has gone into practical affairs, carries 
on a mechanical business, partly works at it herself, dashes out 
more and more into real hardy life, is not abash’d by the coarseness 
of the contact — and will compare any day, with superior carpen- 
ters, farmers, and even boatmen and drivers. For all that, she has 
not lost the charm of the womanly nature.” Then there is the 
woman “ physiologically sweet and sound, loving work, practical. 
She yet knows that there are intervals, however few, devoted to 
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recreation, music, leisure, hospitality — and affords such intervals. 
Whatever she does, and where ever she is, that charm, that inde- 
scribable perfume of genuine womanhood, attends her, goes with 
her, exhales from her, which belongs of right to all the sex, and is, 
or ought to be, the invariable atmosphere and common aureola of 
old as well as young.” 

Then there is the Peacemaker, “the resplendent person” his 
dear mother once described to him, “the neighborly, sensible, and 
discreet woman, an invariable and welcomed favorite.” Whitman 
admits that these three last portraits are “frightfully out of line” 
from the models, ‘the stock feminine characters of the current 
novelist, or of the foreign court poems, .. . which fill the envying 
dreams of so many poor girls and are accepted by our men, too, as 
supreme ideals of feminine excellence to be sought after.” Whit- 
man says of his ideals, “ But I present mine just for a change.” 

But above all, Whitman lingers with most affectionate touch at 
motherhood, — “O the mother’s joys! The watching, the endur- 
ance, the precious love, the anguish, the patiently yielded life,” 
— to him the womanly attribute at once the most potent and divine, 
to him the consummation of the early promise in the eons of the 
past who force in their struggle towards the structures of organic 
life, bare characters of femininity. The sweet and joyous recollec- 
tions of his own mother tinged with a sacred flame all relationships 
of mother and child, and in no other of her roles is woman more 
warmly described by him than as mother. “O ripened joy of 
womanhood! O happiness at last !”’ 

The mother stands as symbol and seal of immortality. 

In his glowing tribute to his mother’s memory, Whitman graves 
a monumental line — “ To her, the ideal woman, practical, spiritual, 


‘of all of earth, life, love, to. (him) the best.” 


A truly beautiful attribute is that of mother and child to 
Whitman, and when extended to broader horizons on the planes 
beyond the bodily motherhood, the thought grows to noble propor- 
tions. Woman considered as the mother of great intellectual and 
spiritual progeny. The giver out of the fluid of true life. A mother 
for humanity verily; in this sense the human motherhood of Whit- 
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man is impressive, she exists for the race at large, she is the imper- 
sonification of the democratic idea, a thought of fullest possibility. 
The human mother receptive of all noblest traits, she, freed from 
systems and rules, gives forth offspring of body and thought noble 
as she is, permeated as she is through and through with noblest 
aspirations. She is alive to the requirements of others for sympathy 
and comprehension. What she absorbs from the cosmos, she gives 
out in generous plentifulness. Whitman enumerates the women 
who are the theme of writers from the earliest time to the present, 
then he says, ‘“‘ Yet woman portray’d or outlined at her best or as 
perfect human mother does not hitherto, it seems to me, fully appear 
in literature.” 

But there is one aspect of motherhood which does not seem to 
have been touched on by Whitman perceptibly, that is, the mother 
who might be named the impersonal mother, she who, whether for 
her own offspring or another’s, holds out to the tender being her care 
and love because she is actuated by the highest motives of kindliness 
based upon universal brotherhood. These motives are not akin to 
the motive due to the mother’s instinct. Their roots are centred in 
currents deeper by far, if less turbulent, than the mother’s instinct ; 
in steady flowing currents destined to speed towards seas of promise. 
This impersonal motherhood obtains irrespective of any special 
claims of ownership because the child is of one’s own flesh and 
blood. This child has, as have all other children, the claims to its 
own being, its own rights; it stands independent, and towards such 
the impersonal mother stands independent. Ibsen has brought out 
this point in the closing scenes of his drama, ‘Little Eyolf.’ The 
husband and wife meet on a plane of sympathy and action, to bring 
joy and happiness to the hearts of the innumerable homeless chil- 
dren of the poor, who are now to occupy with them their home. 
The wife, in contrast to the mother’s exclusive love of the early 
scenes of the play, opens her heart to these other children of the 
poor. They are to use the belongings of little Eyolf, their own 
child, who was enticed so mysteriously into a watery grave. It 
needed the shock of this child’s death to develop the characters of 
Alfred and Rita Allmers to this impersonal parental feeling. 
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Ibsen has also made an attack on the modern family centring 
arourd the mother’s instinctive love, in the ‘ Doll’s House,’ where 
in the development of the plot and for motives displayed, Nora 
leaves her children. 

Turning our thoughts towards Jerusalem and the events of that 
memorable day on Mount Calvary, at the moment when Jesus from 
the cross saw his mother and the disciple whom he loved standing 
by, and whom he addressed in these words: “Woman, behold thy 
son!” and to the disciple, “ Behold thy mother!” we bring to 
ourselves from this scene an imprint beyond the mere interpreta- 
tion of the words, which are that Mary and John should cling to 
each other in mutual sustainment and comfort. Much more is 
meant by these words of Jesus. They stand as the utterance of 
one who, out of the depths of agony and love for humanity, foresaw 
in spiritual relationship the horizon of a richer and more glowing 
dawn. 

If Whitman tacitly accords to woman, in the vigorous outlines 
of many of his poems, the rights to freedom, self-emancipation, and 
the individual life, he does so more generally by including her 
under the impersonal cognomen of man. In the verses where her 
sex is especially spoken of, the poet seems to have restricted 
her spheres, with few exceptions (among these “ mediums” may 
be noted), to those capacities serving the ends of practical life. 

Whitman pauses less upon his touches of woman leading an in- 
dividual life apart from sexuality, maternity, domesticity, and toil. 
All of these activities being by no means meant by me to be ex- 
cluded one and all from her individual life, they may form a part 
of it, but not one and all are consequently essential to woman’s 
individual development. The exercise of the woman’s special func- 
tions just enumerated are, indeed, accidental and quite separate 
from her real life, just as much as the claims of paternity and 
laboring for the support of family are apart from man’s. The real 
life of man or woman may be conceived of as being the mental and 
emotional life, which may or may not inclose for woman aspects of 
maternity, domesticity, and toil. In other words, the individual 
life is the life of self, denuded of all externalities. 
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Whitman is not insensible to woman’s needs, nor to her possi- 
bilities as a future power in the greater development of the race 
apart from her maternal qualities ; everywhere is claimed for her 
equality and equal share in the freedom she is to be the co-worker 
with man to gain. In comparatively few parts of the poet’s works 
are the concrete affairs of life in the lines just mentioned discussed ; 
but when Whitman is moved to give expression to his aspiring 
opinion, he does so forcibly, with the least weight on the material 
properties, which he indeed considers insignificant before the 
higher gains of character and personality. 

He tells us that — 


“The place where a great city stands is not the place of stretch’d wharves, 
docks, manufactures, deposits of produce merely, 
Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings or shops selling 
goods from the rest of the earth, 
Nor the place of the best libraries, and schools, nor the place where 
money is plentiest ;” 


But it is where “common words and deeds” exist as monuments 
to heroes, where thrift and prudence are in their places, 


“Where the men and women think lightly of the laws, 

Where the slave and the master of slaves ceases, 

Where the populace rise at once against the never-ending audacity of 
elected persons, 

Where outside authority enters always after the precedence of inside 
authority, 

Where the citizen is always the head and ideal, and President, Mayor, 
Governor, and what not, are agents for pay, 

Where children are taught to be laws to themselves, and to depend on 
themselves, 

Where equanimity is illustrated in affairs, 

Where speculations on the soul are encouraged, 

Where women walk in public processions in the streets the same as 
the men, 

Where they enter the public assembly and take places the same as the 
men.” 


And as a blow against making gods of all the relative acquisi- 
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tions on the material plane, he adds, “and nothing endures but 
personal qualities.” And does he not say, too, “a great city is 
that which has the greatest men and women?” If it be a “few 
ragged huts it is still the greatest city in the whole world.” Whit- 
man, in accord with the sages of past times, brings his message 
into relation with our day and existence; and though we are 
divested and stripped in our strife, and go out naked and alone 
into the world, we are yet the possessor of all riches and all gain 
in the possession of the freedom of soul which is Whitman’s ever- 
lasting theme. 

It cannot be disputed that Whitman allows for women all con- 
stitutional rights in state and country; and if stress on my part 
is laid on this point, it is out of deference to those who believe 
woman’s complete emancipation will come through suffrage. 

Whitman more than once refers to the subject; but, speaking 
on general suffrage, elections, etc., he expresses himself as doubtful 
whether these will ever secure officially the best results. ‘‘ Offices, 
candidacy for them, caucusing money, the favoritism, the interest 
of rings, the superior manipulation of the ins over the outs,” are 
indeed at best the mere business agencies of the people, are useful 
as “formulating neither the best and highest, but the average of 
the public judgment (or sometimes want of judgment).” But he 
says, “as to the general suffrage, after all, since we have gone so 
far, the more general it is the better. I favor the widest opening 
of the doors. Let the ventilation and area be wide enough, and all 
is safe.” 

In Whitman’s plea for equality, and in all due consideration of 
material rights, which to him are only substrata to increase man’s 
and woman’s height towards spirituality, and in his greetings to 
worldly prosperity and material comforts and progress, he declares 
that ‘the soul of man will not with such only — nay, not with such 
at all—be finally satisfied ; but needs what (standing on these and 
on all things, as the feet stand on the ground) is address’d to the 
loftiest, to itself alone.” 

The basis of Whitman’s plea for equality is his belief in im- 
mortality. He leaves the earth and its belongings below him. 
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Immortality is the flux which resolves all inequalities into 
equalities. 


“Why, what have you thought of yourself ? 
Is it you, then, that thought yourself less ? 
Is it you that thought the President greater than you? 
Or the rich better off than you? or the educated wiser than you? 
Because you are greasy or pimpled, or were once drunk, or a thief, 
Or that you are diseas’d, or rheumatic, or a prostitute, 
Or from frivolity or impotence, or that you are no scholar and never 
saw your name in print, 
Do you give in that you are any less immortal ?” 


It is this unity with that undying principle which unites us all 
in this life and beyond, wherein we are equals. Whitman asks: 
‘What is it, then, between us? What is the count of the scores 
or hundreds of years between us? Whatever it is, it avails not, — 
distance avails not, and place avails not.” 

In woman’s equality as a political or economic being, Whitman 
seems less concerned; his eye is directed towards the opening 
future ; woman’s equality with man’s lies in her spiritual aspira- 
tions, aim, and purpose. But he believes whatever is done in life 
counts towards immortality. 


“TI believe of all those men and women that fill’d the un-named lands, 
every one exists this hour here or elsewhere, invisible to us. 
In exact proportion to what he or she grew from in life, and out of 
what he or she did, felt, became, loved, sinned, in life.” 


But Whitman tells of mutterings — which he says “ we will not 
now stop to heed them here, but they must be heeded ” — of some- 
thing more revolutionary. ‘“ The day is coming when the deep 
questions of woman’s entrance amid the arenas of practical life, poli- 
tics, the suffrage, etc., will not only be argued all round us, but may 


be put to decision and real experiment.” Then, as if heeding the 
insufficiency of our present state of affairs and conditions, he pro- 
jects the “types of highest personality . . . entirely recast . . . from 


what the oriental, feudal, ecclesiastical worlds bequeath us. Of 
course the old, undying elements remain. The task is, to success- 
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fully adjust them to new combinations, our own days.” He de- 
scribes the community he conceives of, a possibility for to-day, 
where “perfect personalities without noise meet”; where “best 
men and women of ordinary worldly status have by luck been 
drawn together, with nothing extra of genius or wealth, but vir- 
tuous, chaste, industrious, cheerful, resolute, friendly, and devout.” 
He conceives “such a community organized in running order, 
powers judiciously delegated, farming, building, trade, courts, 
mails, schools, elections all attended to, and then the rest of life, 
the main thing freely branching and blossoming in each indi- 
vidual”; and he sees there in “every young and old man—and 
in every woman —a true personality developed, exercised propor- 
tionally in body and mind and spirit” ; and this case he imagines 
“in buoyant accordance with the municipal and general require- 
ments of our times.” 

It is not possible to pass over in silence the practical side of 
woman’s life on matters of equality which our poet asks for her, 
though, in view of present-day systems, Whitman is silent in 
directing her how she is to obtain this equality. He says, “I 
seek less to state or display any scheme or thought, and more to 
bring you, reader, into the atmosphere of the theme or thought 
there to pursue your own flight.” 

To discuss the rhythmic rise and fall in woman’s development 
through the times is beyond these bounds, nor can these limits 
include a review of woman’s history from any point of view. If 
conceded, as a wise biologist has said, that man is the result of 
what woman has made him, likewise is it true that man has not 
been entirely inactive in woman’s construction. We must take 
woman, in any consideration of the subject, as we find her to-day, 
in the light of a modern civilization, as the resultant of a long series 
of conditions, as more or less the creature of her environment, — 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. 

I have to omit, for want of space, the discussion in any detail 
of women’s inequalities, and I will merely mention those upon 
which Whitman dwells. However, it would scarcely be fair to my 
subject to leave out mentioning one other inequality ; this is the 
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inequality of duties which is sorely felt by many women. The 
loading of all domestic cares upon the woman to the exclusion of 
other duties to herself. The arbitrarily established customs of 
society that men should labor for the support of families and 
women should devote themselves to the domestic work of the 
households, is an unequal position from the point of view that 
either sex is lowered from its sphere if assuming the scope of 
the other. A writer has said that this fact of forcing household 
duties upon woman as a specialty “is alone a proof of the inferiority 
which society ascribes to woman, since it assigns her duties which 
it confesses are beneath the dignity of male labor.” 

One other inequality is the inequality in the making of the 
laws. Men make the laws, and, by voting, select the rulers and 
representatives of women as well as themselves. If happiness 
depends upon enlarged sources of activity, then truth rests in 
these words: “it is quite certain that in all distribution of happi- 
ness, the stronger sex has seized the lion’s share.” 

The words just quoted are worth remembering when studied 
in company with the utterances of one party among writers who 
maintain that masculine force has had no share in woman’s 
subjection, and who believe that woman alone has put herself 
into bondage. 

Perhaps nowhere is woman’s inequality more marked than in 
her limited opportunities for experiences in the life surrounding 
her. Whitman has given expression to woman’s longings for 
wider experience when he presents, in the ‘Song of the Broad 
Axe,’ the shape of her who is to know all, pass through all, 
untouched and spotless, a law to herself. It may be said in 
general terms that, from the cradle to the grave, woman is debarred 
by social restrictions and conditions from taking her share either 
as observer or actor in the activities of the community in which 
she resides. The freedom of men to go and come as they please, 
and liberty in all their relations with their fellow beings, is a factor, 
and a large one, in man’s present vantage ground. When woman 
attempts to step aside from her narrowing spheres, she exposes 
herself not only to other inconveniences, but also to the anomalous 
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criticism of a binary system of moral standards which is at work in 
the world in judgment on man and woman. 

The suffrage already referred to is a cause Whitman champions 
for the attainment of woman’s rights in civil and political affairs.! 

The persistent withholding of these rights is one of the crying 
disgraces of the day. If the political system of representation by 
suffrage is the chosen form of a country’s government, then with- 
holding these rights from even one woman, if she wants them, 
clearly shows that she is not regarded worthy of citizenship, and 
“ woman’s position has reached the lowest and most dependent 
state.” 

It is unnecessary to enter here into a discussion of the rights 
and wrongs of universal suffrage, and the majority rule, or of those 
systems with divergent paths leading on one side to Authority, and 
on the other side to Freedom. It is enough to recall to memory 
those ancient systems where women at certain periods rose to 
places of eminence before the law, and then to ask: If universal 
suffrage is admitted to be such a dangerous weapon as the opposers 
to woman suffrage contend it is, why do not those who oppose 
woman’s claims on the ground that her ignorant vote will help to 
bring about general destruction, wage war against the entire 
system of suffrage? If it contains such germs of terror, why 
bring these arguments to eliminate woman simply because she is 
a woman, when the voting list is being yearly increased by foreign, 
ignorant voters controlled by bosses and demagogues? Point out 
to me where freedom is to be found in this state of affairs. 

I cannot pass over just here the words of John Stuart Mill, — 
words in harmony with Whitman’s words, which I shall repeat later. 
Mill, in reference to the United States, calls attention to our 
“democratic institutions” resting avowedly on the “inherent 
right of every one to have a voice in the government.” He 
points to the statement with which our Declaration of Indepen- 





1 “ To the movement for the eligibility and entrance of women amid new spheres of business, politics, 
and the suffrage, the current prurient, conventional treatment of sex is the main formidable obstacle. The 
rising tide of ‘ woman’s rights,’ swelling, and every year advancing farther and farther, recoils from it 
with dismay. There will, in my opinion, be no general ‘progress in such eligibility till a sensible, philoso- 
phic, democratic method is substituted.” — Whitman’s Prose, p. 304. 
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dence commences, “that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the governed.” And he 
does not imagine that any “American democrat will evade the 
force of these expressions by the dishonest or ignorant subterfuge 
that ‘men’ in the memorable document does not stand for human 
beings, but for one sex only —and that ‘the governed’ whose 
consent is affirmed to be the only source of just power is meant 
for that half of mankind only, who in relation to the others, have 
hitherto assumed the character of governors.” 

It is unnecessary to go into the arguments for and against 
woman’s intellectual equality here. They have been discussed 
during past years threadbare. I will quote only a few words more 
from Mill on this theme; he has been speaking of the deleterious 
effects of forcing women into careers which are devoted to trivial 
details, to the exclusion of combining with them other activities or 
professions ; he adds :— 


‘‘Not to be misunderstood, it is necessary that we should 
distinctly disclaim the belief that women are even now inferior in 
intellect to men. There are women who are the equals in intellect 
of any men who ever lived; and, comparing ordinary women with 
ordinary men, the varied though petty details which compose the 
occupation of men and women call forth probably as much of 
mental ability as the uniform routine of the pursuits which are the 
habitual occupations of a large majority of men.” 


Whitman’s words to which I referred in this connection are 
these (he is speaking of democracy and its ideals of women) : — 


“The idea of the women of America (extricated from this daze 
this fossil and unhealthy air which hangs about the word lady), 
develop’d, raised to become the robust equals, workers and it may 
be even practical and political deciders with the men — greater 
than man, we may admit, through their divine maternity, always 
their towering emblematical attribute — but great, at any rate, as 
man, in all departments; or rather capable of being so, as soon as 
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they realize it, and can bring themselves to give up toys and 
fiction, and launch forth, as men do, amid real, independent, 
stormy life.” 


The physical inequality of woman is one that Whitman would 
wipe out. His lines repeat themselves again and again, urging 
women on to robustness. He deprecates dyspeptic womanly 
amours. He calls for the “athletic American matron speaking 
in public to crowds of listeners.” In jubilant song he announces 
the “ horsewoman’s joys.” He encourages woman to fill her being 
with the great world ideas, “events and revolutions,” sweeping in 
waves of immense passion across the earth. 

Something of this spirit has filtered its way to-day into France. 
Woman’s physical inequality is to be met by especial attention to 
the culture of her physique, and as a part of the solution of the sex 
problem, as well as the problem of society, the indispensableness of 
woman standing with man as physical peer is recognized. 

Whitman urges both women and men to action ; he tells them: 
“As for you, I advise you to enter more strongly into politics — 
always inform yourself; always do the best you can; always vote. 
Disengage yourself from parties.’ Whitman exults in indepen- 
dence. ‘What is independence? Freedom from all laws or bonds 
except those of one’s own being, control’d by the universal ones. 
To lands, to man, to woman, what is there at last to each but the 
inherent soul, nativity, idiosyncrasy, highest poised, soaring its own 
flight, following out itself?” 

Whitman is not blind to the fact that these States are not true 
to what he believes the real spirit of their constitution to be, “ for 
all this hectic glow and these melo-dramatic screamings.” He 
sounds the alarm, and cautions political and business readers 
“against the prevailing delusion that the establishment of free 
political institutions and plentiful intellectual smartness, with 
general good order, physical plenty, industry, etc. (desirable and 
precious advantages as they all are), do of themselves determine 
and yield to our experiment of democracy the fruitage of success. 
Society in these States is canker’d, crude, superstitious, and rotten. 
Political or law-made society is, and private, or voluntary society, is 
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also. . . . The spectacle is appalling. We live in an atmosphere of 
hypocrisy throughout. The men believe not in the women, nor the 
women in the men. The aim of all the /z¢térateurs is to find some- 
thing to make fun of. A lot of churches, sects, etc., the most dismal 
phantoms I know, usurp the name of religions.” He tells of the 
business depravity of our country: that it “is not less than has 
been supposed, but infinitely greater.” He speaks of all official 
services and departments as “tainted” and saturated in “ corrup- 
tion” and “falsehood.” These are the sins that men have to 
answer for. Woman’s share of all this putrification is her part in 
“fashionable life, flippancy, tepid amours, weak infidelism, small 
aims or no aims at all.” These things are all untruth, soul-un- 
satisfying. All these excrescences are to be cut away, and in their 
stead arise “charity and personal force —the only investments 
worth anything.” 

Whitman would favor the financial independence of woman as 
part of his scheme. He says, ‘“‘ my theory includes riches and the 
getting of riches,” and he maintains that, after the rights of property 
have been listened to and acquiesced in, the liberalism of these 
United States asks “‘ for men and women well off, owners of houses 
and acres, and with cash in the bank.” Thus he would extend 
wealth to all, giving to men and women money, products, and 
power as a base upon which to raise the edifice of personal liberty. 
He does not suggest how these riches are individually to accrue, 
although he condemns modern business methods and despises 
materiality as the aim of all effort; still he is not in sympathy 
with the idea that “property is theft,” for in other passages 
than those just quoted he perceives “clearly that the extreme 
business energy, and this almost maniacal appetite for wealth 
prevalent in the United States, are parts of amelioration and 
progress indispensably needed to prepare the very results” he 
demands. 

Whitman’s idea is one of endless material and spiritual pro- 
gress. We are constantly being told by students of social matters 
that we are developing and slowly approaching a better state of 
human affairs. Ina few of our States some of the inequalities of 
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woman which we have been reciting are met by reform measures. 
Woman has been granted suffrage in these exceptional States; in 
one or more States the married woman stands as owner of herself. 
Acceptable as all reforms are, they are not enough singly or 
isolated here and there throughout the land. The field of the 
world at large is too wide to be protected by one piece of reform 
artillery. And those of us who are happy in living in the more 
enlightened community of our own ideas, or actually in these 
exceptional spots on the earth’s surface alluded to a few moments 
ago, must not disregard the fact, in thinking of woman the world 
over, that to-day she stands far below the knoll where Whitman 
would carry her. 

Whitman speaks of this land as ‘“ The great women’s land, the 
feminine, the experienced sisters and the inexperienced sisters.” 
He salutes woman and invites her to a place of equality with man, 
and he bids each and the other to be free. The situation takes on 
an awe-inspiring aspect as well as a gruesome one when we con- 
sider the conventional idols across the pathway which must be 
cast aside in this search for equality and freedom. 

By some writers it has been stated that from evolution to revo- 
lution is only a hurried step in the process of human affairs. In- 
deed, revolution has been named a hurried evolution. In our 
present consideration, revolution more particularly applies to 
bringing the woman question to an issue. But woman’s de- 
liverance may be more intimately blended with a social recon- 
structive scheme than has seemed evident to woman’s warmest 
adherents. 

Whether this general revolution is to be accomplished by vio- 
lent or pacific means, rests upon the vigor of individual convictions. 
If either man or woman is convinced that the existing state of 
human affairs is so utterly wrong as to be righted only by destroy- 
ing it and starting anew, then comes the personal justification of a 
revolutionist. 

Certain passages in Whitman’s prose writings point to his ex- 
pressions of revolution being meant in a symbolic sense. Possibly 
his poetic expressions of revolt may be likewise meant. 
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“ Pale, silent, stern, what could I say to that long-accrued retribution ? 
Could I wish humanity different ? 
Could I wish the people made of wood and stone? 
Or that there be no justice in destiny or time? 


O Liberty ! O mate for me! 

Here too the blaze, the grape-shot and the axe, in reserve, to fetch 
them out in case of need, 

Here too, though long represt, can never be destroy’d, 

Here too could rise at last murdering and ecstatic, 

Here too demanding full arrears of vengeance.” 


“Courage yet my brother or my sister ! 
Keep on — Liberty is to be subserv’d whatever occurs ; 


(Not songs of loyalty alone are these, 

But songs of insurrection also, 

For I am the sworn poet of every dauntless rebel the world over, 
And he going with me leaves peace and routine behind him, 
And stakes his life to be lost at any moment.)”’ 


Again Whitman tells us: 


“What we believe in waits latent forever through all the continents, 
Invites no one, promises nothing, sits in calmness and light, is posi- 
tive and composed, knows no discouragement, 
Waiting patiently, waiting its time.” 


And Whitman extends his sympathy to those who, abiding the 
truths which rest in all things, “ neither hasten their own delivery 
nor resist it.’ Whitman stands for each in warm sympathy. He 
looks to the time when the “ People themselves are lifted, illumined 
bathed in peace — elate, secure in peace,” and he would do “‘ away 
with themes of war! away with war itself! .. . And in its stead 
speed industry’s campaigns,” and in the work to be done “ For 
every man to see to it that he really do something, for every 
woman too.” 

A writer has said, if ever any class on earth has had cause to re- 
volt it is woman, be the causes of her limitations from many factors 
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or what you please. In simplest terms, it may be asked, what is 
to be gained by this revolution? The answer is Freedom. Free- 
dom is the end which revolution and revolt through truth have in 
view. It is a liberation from all the chains which are holding back 
the human being from greater expansions of mind and soul. By 
Freedom is meant a state wherein all the shackles from precon- 
ceived ideas of the rights and wrongs of a question, are cast 
aside; when the being stands unhampered to view each question 
on its own merits, to let each concept to which the human mind 
is open work out through a sequence to its logical conclusion ; 
where the individual’s action need not necessarily be one with the 
full possibilities of the conceptional outgrowth, but where the 
individual may partake of equal actional with theoretical liberty if 
so he or she desires. In Freedom each being must stand alone 
and the conduct of another cannot be prescribed by you nor 
by me. 

Freedom is also a state wherein we are surely not free to give 
ourselves up to unbridled passions, license, and vices. For once 
we have resigned our own leadership into their lawless hands, we 
can call ourselves free no longer; but we become enslaved men 
and women. Perhaps the man and woman, ruled by even the 
noblest themes, lose in their devotion to any one absorbing idea 
something of the essence of liberty. Any enslavement thus 
becomes incompatible with Freedom. 

Freedom also does not mean restrictions which condemn and 
kill the energies and activities from and to the higher nature. To 
be free means a just use of all functions and all powers leading to 
a fine and unfolding future of individuality and race. In one sense 
perhaps we can never obtain perfect freedom, but the freest man 
or woman is the one who maintains an equilibrium amidst the con- 
tending storms of desires. But to “the self that knows” truths 
take on in this knowing self an effulgence incomparably bright 
with former states. To truth’s justification in each soul and guid- 
ance to its own freedom, must self look to self alone, and be its 
own guide to that point which makes each particular individual 
free. 

3° 
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How incompatible is this state with the social world around us. 
From reading Whitman, especially those portions of his works 
bidding us bow in obedience to law, I have understood him to be 
speaking of universal spiritual laws. To these, when recognized, 
we owe allegiance and obedience. In conforming and bringing 
our spiritual nature into touch with our psychical environment we 
become freest men and women. These thoughts, which are found 
scattered through Whitman’s writings, as it were like jewelled stars 
in the vast sky, are presented concisely in his prose under the title 
‘Freedom.’ He says :— 


“Tt is not only true that most people entirely misunderstand 
Freedom, but I sometimes think I have not yet met one person 
who rightly understands it. The whole Universe is absolute Law. 
Freedom only opens entire activity and licence under the law. To 
the degraded or undeveloped — and even to too many others — 
the thought of freedom is a thought of escaping from law, — 
which, of course, is impossible. More precious than all worldly 
riches is Freedom — freedom from the painful constipation and poor 
narrowness of ecclesiasticism — freedom in manners, habiliments, 
furniture, from the silliness and tyranny of local fashions — entire 
freedom from party rings and mere conventions in Politics — and 
better than all, a general freedom of One’s-Self from the tyrannic 
domination of vices, habits, appetites, under which nearly every 
man of us (often the greatest bawler for freedom) is enslaved. 
Can we attain such enfranchisement — the true Democracy, and 
the height of it? While we are from birth to death the subjects 
of irresistible law, enclosing every movement and minute, we yet 
escape, by a paradox, into true free will. Strange as it may seem, 
we only attain to freedom by a knowledge of, and implicit obedience 
toLaw. Great — unspeakably great — is the Will! the free Soul of 
man! At its greatest, understanding and obeying the laws, it can 
then, and then only, maintain true liberty. For there is to the 
highest, that law as absolute as any — more absolute than any — 
the Law of Liberty. The shallow, as intimated, consider liberty a 
release from all law, from every constraint. The wise see in it, on 
the contrary, the potent Law of Laws, namely, the fusion and 
combination of the conscious will or partial individual law, with 
those universal, eternal, unconscious ones which run through all 
Time, pervade history, prove immortality, give moral purpose to 
the entire objective world, and the last dignity to human life.” 
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Walt Whitman charges us here, and elsewhere in his writings, 
to see to it that we seek this freedom. He gives, too, so beauti- 
fully the progress of souls as the means of gaining immortality. 
But the soul with its germs of unfolding possibilities can only bud 
and blossom in free fields. 

This thought finds expression by Whitman in these words : — 


*“*O sight of pity, shame and dole! 
O fearful thought — a convict soul.” 


I think I shall not only express my own but the thoughts of 
others when I say, that after all Whitman has said on woman there 
remains a feeling of dissatisfaction. Woman in many characters 
accompanies the poet, but there comes a moment in the life of his 
poems when his path seems to diverge from hers. He goes on his 
way to heights and out-reaching vistas alone. Nature becomes 
more and more a source of his inspiration. In his spiritual growth 
and aspirations woman is not found, in his poems, by his side. 
Later and later she is more and more out-distanced, till in ‘ Sands 
of Seventy,’ with the exception of the lines in tribute to “ My 
science friend, my noblest woman friend,” woman’s influence seems 
nigh dead. 

Nowhere among his writings do I find woman standing out in 
bold relief as the embodiment of great emotions, — nowhere does 
she rise up as a form inspiratrice. Nor has Whitman embodied 
woman’s thought, passion, and power in such frames as Ibsen and 
Browning have here and there placed their womanly creations. 

Of a spiritual womanly ideal, Whitman has reached in these 
words his highest one: “ Prophetic joys of better, loftier love’s 
ideals, the divine wife, the sweet, eternal, perfect comrade.” In 
the passages cited, however, where he treats of woman in the 
lower planes of life, he has been full and clear in his utterance. 

Woman divested of her corporeal attributes as a reality in com- 
radeship, has not become a part of the poet’s theme. And the 
vast areas of the regions of the super-sensuous he has not ex- 
plored with her. Whitman has not met woman on a plane of 
reciprocity where truth, liberty, and love re-echo from soul to soul 
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here on earth or in thoughts of death, and where the soul of man 
and woman are entwined and live as one enfolding form. Nor has 
Whitman been touched by the quivering light from that unseen 
and far-away realm where thoughts on life and immortality pass 
from hand to heart, from lips to soul, to that blessed unity awaiting 
man and woman, which is eternity’s own! 

But this silence of Whitman’s mind is not inharmonious with 
his plan. In his writings he distinctly says that it is his own per- 
sonality he is describing, the personality of its own time and place. 
And there are chords of harmony in these relations of the sexes 
which Whitman never touched nor heard.! 

To me, Whitman’s idea of comradeship even does not clearly 
stand for the mutual development of man towards woman or 
woman towards man, which may exist and be the outcome of a 
state resting on perfect freedom and liberty. It may be that 
woman herself alone is capable of giving the truest utterances 
about herself; and in turning to the pages of George Sand, ex- 
quisite passages, — living entities from woman’s heart and soul, — 
strengthen such a belief. 

But to return to Freedom. Whitman, on this point, is found 
firm, strong, and imperative, and as the harbinger of contest for 
liberty he goes forth and cries out to the cities and to the States, 
“Resist much, obey little.” He sings of war,—“a longer and 
greater one than any” with “victory deferr’d and wavering,” but 
the cause as certain as if won, “the field the world, for life and 
death, for the Body and for the eternal Soul.” Lo he comes, and 
chants “the chant of battles.” 

In Paris last summer, as I stood before the large canvass of 
Rochegrosse, where the artist tells the story of human anguish, of 
the struggling pyramid of humanity on the crags of suffering and 
misery, my imagination was filled with the smoke-laden air of 





1 Man and woman are parts of one and the same humanity, ‘‘ the human integral,’ — each brings 
something which is specially pertinent to individual sex. Hope for humanity in future would seem to rest 
on the co-operation of the sexes. This co-operation may or may not be based on unity in aspiration and 
reciprocal sympathy, but when these elements arise, they do not interfere, on the contrary they aid the 
force of co-operation for the good of others. Whitman’s position towards love in this broadest sense is a 
negative one. 
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the factory-strown lowlands, material contest, competition, mistaken 
aims, beauty slain, all being portrayed as futile, leading nowhere, 
the only realities being the aspirations toward the ideal, which few 
ever gain foothold on the tapering rock-summit to view from afar, 
—then occurred to me Whitman’s words: “I have no chair, no 
church, no philosophy. I lead no man to a dinner table, library, 
exchange. But each man and each woman of you I lead upon a 
knoll.” It is upon this “ knoll,” —Whitman’s outlook towards a 
promised land, — where each man and each woman of us meet to 
gaze upon vistas of equality and freedom. 

Cast aside fear, there is no danger that all may not reach the 
goal. Whitman tells us that he has in mind all through his book 
the average man and woman, “the working man and the working 
woman.” ! 

It is for them and ourselves, when we have reached the knoll, 
to take up the staff and scrip and journey farther, beyond the hillock 
where Whitman carries us. He tells us, “ Not I, not any one else, 
can travel that road for you, you must travel it for yourself.” He 
brings the man or woman into the atmosphere of individualism, — 
into a state where the words of the writer of the ‘Chung Yung,’ 
who spoke them long ago, live as the true fabric and foundation 
of government. These words are: “When one cultivates to the 
utmost the principles of his nature and exercises them on the 
principles of reciprocity, he is not far from the path. What you 
do not like when done to yourself, do not do to others.” 

Helen Abbott Michael. 





1 “ Curious as it may seem, it is in what are call’d the poorest, lowest characters, you will sometimes, 
nay generally, find glints of the most sublime virtues, eligibilities, heroism. ‘Then it is doubtful whether 
the State is to be saved, either in the monotonous long run, or in tremendous special crises, by its good 
people only. ‘When the storm is deadliest, and the disease most imminent, help often comes from strange 
quarters, — (the homeopathic motto, you remember, cure the bite with a hair of the same dog.)” 

Whitman’s Prose, ‘ The Tramp And Strike Question.’ 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A CRITIC. 


IT has long been a favorite theme with the critics to question 
how far Shakespeare was conscious of his art: to what extent he 
could have put into explicit terms the principles of literature which 
lie embodied in his productions. The critics are very generally 
agreed that he could have made no such explicit statement of his 
methods of writing. Jeffrey in beginning his criticism upon Scott’s 
‘Ivanhoe,’ voices the general opinion of his brotherhood when he 
says : — 

‘“‘ Since the time when Shakespeare wrote his thirty-eight plays 
in the brief space of his early manhood — besides acting in them, 
and drinking and living idly with the other actors, and then went 
carelessly to the country, and lived out his days a little more idly, 
and apparently unconscious of having done anything at all extraor- 
dinary ...” (Jeffrey, Vol. III. p. 72.) 


Macaulay presents another view. He admits the power of 
analysis in Shakespeare, but makes it responsible for all the im- 
perfections in the writings of the great dramatist : -— 


“While Shakespeare abandons himself to the impulse of his 
imagination, his compositions are not only the sweetest and most 
sublime, but also the most faultless that the world has ever seen. 
But as soon as his critical powers come into play, he sinks to the 
level of Cowley; or rather, he does ill what Cowley did well. All 
that was bad in his works is bad elaborately and of malicious afore- 
thought. The only thing wanting to make them perfect was that 
he should never have troubled himself with thinking whether they 
were good or not.” (Macaulay, Vol. I. p. 125.) 


A third view of Shakespeare’s critical powers is given by 
Lowell : — 


“That Shakespeare did not edit his own works must be attributed, 
I suspect, to his premature death. That he should not have in- 
tended it is inconceivable. That he should never have carried out 
his intention seems natural enough, if we consider that he alone 
could measure and doubtless had too often measured how far they 
fell short of his conception.” (Lowell, Vol. III. p. 26-7.) 
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It will not be necessary in the present discussion to champion 
any of these three views. The object is to indicate just how much 
actual reference Shakespeare does make either to his own work or 
to writings other than hisown. The material thus collected will of 
itself be conclusive as to which of the views given above is more 
nearly the correct one. 

A complete examination of Shakespeare’s critical powers would 
have to take into account every change which he made in trans- 
forming the old stories and plays into plots for his dramas. Thus 
every variation in Shakespeare’s ‘As You Like It’ from Lodge’s 
story of ‘ Rosalind’ is of direct significance as indicating what 
Shakespeare’s conception of dramatic art really was. A full treat- 
ment of Shakespeare as a critic would also have to take note of 
every modification or improvement of phrase, of figure or image, 
and of plot incident which a comparison of Shakespeare’s different 
dramas reveals to have taken place. “It is interesting,” says 
Lowell, “to find Shakespeare improving on a phrase of his 
own... 


“* Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear, 
Or like a fairy trip upon the green 
Or like a nymph with long dishevelled hair 
Dance o’er the sands and yet no footing seen.’ ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ 


“* And ye that on the sands with printless feet 


Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back. .. .’ ‘The Tempest.’ ” 


But such a method of obtaining the critical principles of an 
author results in nothing more certain than mere inference and 
conjecture. One can never be sure that he has inferred the right 
principle, — the one which produced the change. In fact the 
change may result from no critical principle at all, so far as the 
author is concerned, but may be a concession to the “ groundlings.” 
Lowell explains Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard III.’ as such a concession 
—a play which contradicts “ every canon of good taste laid down 
by Hamlet in his advice to the players.” 

The present argument deals only with the explicit critical state- 
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ments found in Shakespeare’s writings. But even in this limited 
field one difficulty must be recognized from the beginning. It is 
this: How can Shakespeare’s own critical views and preferences be 
obtained from statements, most of which are colored by the need of 
dramatic characterization? Hotspur, all impulse and action, can- 
not but despise poetry; with Touchstone, poetry will be a subject 
of jest; Rosalind’s criticisms upon the sonnets of Orlando are not 
impartial ; and even the critical value of Hamlet’s advice to the 
players is perhaps shadowed by the moving drama of life and death 
of which it forms a part. Hence, when a character in any of the 
dramas turns critic for a time, it argues that a consciousness of the 
critical principles involved was in the mind of the author ; that per- 
haps he had analyzed these principles; but it does not give us 
Shakespeare’s own standpoint. How then are we to speak of 
Shakespeare himself as “ A Critic”? 

In the first place, the mere recognition or analysis of principles 
proves his critical ability, though not his critical preference. In 
the second place, the repeated use as a subject of jest of the same 
critical dicta or of the same features of literature would seem to 
leave little room for doubt as to what the author’s own opinion 
might be. If Shakespeare had not thought that the ballads of his 
time ought to be laughed at, he would not so uniformly have given 
them over to the mercies of his clowns and fools. But, in the third 
place, very much of the criticism found in Shakespeare’s works is 
not in the least influenced by dramatic characterization. The Son- 
nets are of this nature. In ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ the features of 
literature which it is desired to parody, determine and shape the 
characters. The dramatic interest arises from the conflict of these 
literary traits with actual life. The play is almost pure criticism 
from beginning to end. Many separate passages also — such as 
Hamlet’s advice to the players, and the introductory scene to 
‘Timon of Athens’ —are very slightly, if at all, colored by the 
dramatic requirement. By these means we are enabled to ap- 
proach the man Shakespeare as intellectually reacting upon his 
own work and upon the works of others. It is in this relative sense 
that Shakespeare is spoken of as “ A Critic.” 
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Scattered throughout Shakespeare’s works there are slight refer- 
ences having some critical value, which deserve mention before the 
more deliberate criticism is taken up. These references usually 
occur in the heat of the dramatic action, and are restricted to a sin- 
gle word, or at most to a phrase. Yet these slight expressions are 
of importance, as showing the nature and range of the critical terms 
which Shakespeare uses. In this connection Shakespeare’s com- 
plete critical vocabulary may be given. Arranged alphabetically, 
with references omitted, it is in brief as follows: — 

Affectation; apt; babbling; bitter; blunt; brevity; clerkly; 
cold; cunning; displeasing; fantastical; fine; force; grace; gra- 
cious; gross; halting; handsome; hard; harsh-sounding; heavy ; 
high; honest; honied; hot; just; lame; light; lofty; majesty ; 
modesty; movingly ; natural; ornament ; ostentation; passionate; 
pedantic ; plain; pretty; prolixity ; proper; proportion ; quaintly ; 
rich; rough; round; rude; sharp; smooth; stately; sweet; 
swollen; tedious; true; unvarnished; unsavory; varied; ver- 
bosity ; voluble ; wholesome. 


About sixty different words were thus used by Shakespeare as 
a direct means of estimating literature. This is a larger list than 
any critic employed previous to Dryden. What was the nature of 
these terms? Most of them are well established if not technical 
terms in the critical writings of those times. Thus in ‘ Measure 
for Measure’ we find: — 
“ First Gent. What in metre? 
Lucio. In any proportion or in any language.” 
Rosalind in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ blends poetry with critical 
terms as follows :— 
“ His fair tongue, conceit’s expositor, 
Delivers in such aff and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and voludble is his discourse.” (ii. 1, 72.) 


A few of the terms in the list given above carry with them an 
air of the club-room. In this place, however, they were no less well 
known than were the more bookish terms in written criticism. 


Examples of such conversational expressions are: — 
31 
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“« Sweet and honied sentences.” (‘Henry V.,’ i. 1, 50.) 
“Your fair discourse hath been as sugar.” (‘K. Rich. IL.,’ ii. 1, 6.) 


This reminds one of the phrase “sugared sonnets,” applied by 
Francis Meeres in 1598 to Shakespeare’s own writings. 

What, then, can one infer from this critical vocabulary? Sim- 
ply this: that Shakespeare, a master of words in general, was no 
less so as regards the special terms employed in criticism; and 
that if he felt the force of these terms at all, he must have felt them 
as a shorthand method of expressing critical principles. 

In dealing with Shakespeare’s more elaborate criticism, the 
question has been asked, What did he say of this or that feature or 
division of literature? And first will be taken up what is said 


OF VERSIFICATION. 


Of the elementary sounds there is almost nothing. In Sonnet 
VIII. is found : — 


“The true concord of well-tuned sounds, 
By unions married.” 
Alliteration is often parodied. Thus, in ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ : — 


“Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
He bravely broached his boiling blameful breast.” .(v. i. 1, 45.) 


Yet Shakespeare himself often makes use of the artifice of allitera- 
tion — sometimes very effectively. One will think of his sonnet 
beginning “ When to the sessions of sweet silent thought.” The 
word “rhyme” is often employed by Shakespeare to indicate 
poetry in general. Thus: — 


“T carry winged time 
Post on the lame feet of my rhyme.” (‘ Pericles,’ iv. Pro., 47.) 


As to rhyme proper, there is one reference. In ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing,’ Benedict has just promised his mistress to write 
a sonnet in praise of her beauty. He then goes to work with the 
following result : — 
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“ Benedict [sings]. The god of love 

That sits above 

And knows me, and knows me, 

How pitiful I deserve — 
I mean in singing; but in loving, Leander the good swimmer, Troilus 
the first employer of panders, and a whole bookful of these quondam 
carpet-mongers, whose names yet run smoothly in the even road of a 
blank verse. . . . Marry I cannot show it in rhyme; I have tried; I 
can find out no rhyme to ‘lady’ but ‘baby,’ an innocent rhyme ; for 
‘scorn’ ‘horn,’ a hard rhyme; for ‘school’ ‘ fool,’ a babbling rhyme ; 
very ominous endings: no I was not born under a rhyming planet, nor I 
cannot woo in festival terms.” 


Bottom is more successful at rhyming : — 
“The raging rocks 

And shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 
Of prison gates ; 
And Phibbus’ car 
Shall shine from far 
And make and mar 
The foolish fates.” 


And the single comment is, “ This is lofty.” Shakespeare made 
considerable use of rhyme in his earlier work, but he quickly out- 
grew it. Its cramping effect upon his thought is often very notice- 
able. He starts out with a beautiful image or a poetical thought, 
but soon the need for suitable rhymes works its effect, -- the poetry 
and beauty vanish. 

As to the kinds of measure which were in use during the 
Elizabethan age, Leigh Hunt has the following : — 

“ The octosyllabic or the measure of eight syllables offered such 
facilities for namby-pamby, that it had become a jest as early as 
the time of Shakespeare, who makes Touchstone call it ‘the but- 
terwoman’s rate to market’ and the ‘ very false gallop of verses.’” 
(‘ Imagination and Fancy,’ p. 47.) 

That which Touchstone criticises is in part as follows : — 
‘“‘ Sweetest nut hath sourest rind, 
Such a nut is Rosalind.” (‘As you Like It,’ iii. 2, 88.) 
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It was in this measure that Shakespeare wrote most of his clown- 
ish songs and parodies. His more truly lyrical instinct seems to 
prefer the line of three feet. 

Next will be taken up consecutively what Shakespeare says of 
certain species of literature, and first 


OF THE BALLAD. 


In Shakespeare’s time there were two distinct ballads, — one 
a poetical form of old story and chronicle, which Shakespeare de- 
veloped into plots for his dramas; the other the ballad which the 
street poet had in his pocket, and read to his admiring fellow-poets. 
Shakespeare has many casual references to the former kind of 
ballad. These references, though possessing no critical value, are 
usually made in a spirit of seriousness. But he could not men- 
tion the latter kind of ballad without at once becoming humor- 
ous : — 


“ Sec. Gent. Such a deal of wonder is broken out within the hour that 
ballad makers cannot be able to express it.” (‘ Winter’s Tale,’ v. 2.) 

“ Falstaff. An I have not ballads made on you all, and sung to filthy 
tunes, let a cup of sack be my poison.” (‘1 Henry IV,’ ii. 2, 146.) 

“ Falstaff, Let it be booked with the rest of this day’s deeds ; or by 
the Lord I will have it in a particular ballad else, with mine own picture 
on the top on’t.” (‘2 Henry IV,’ iv. 3, 50.) 

“ Hotspur. I had rather be a kitten and cry mew, 

Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers. 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick turned, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; 
And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry : 
’T is like the forced gait of a shuffling nag.” 
(‘1 Henry IV, iii. 1, 129.) 

“ K. Henry. For these fellows of infinite tongue that can rhyme 
themselves into ladies’ favors, they do always reason themselves out 
again. What! a speaker is but a prater, a rhyme is but a ballad.” 
(‘Henry V,’ v. 2, 163.) 

“* Bottom. ‘The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not 
seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his 
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heart to report what my dream was. I will get Peter Quince to write a 
ballad of this dream: It shall be called Bottom’s dream because it hath 
no bottom.” (‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ iv. 1, 208.) 


In all these quotations the tenor of thought is the same. The 
ballad-maker stands waiting to celebrate in verse any extraordinary 
discovery or event of the day. The verse used is the octosyllabic 
measure with jingling rhyme. Every event or image is given 
plainly, simply. The ballad is beyond doubt at a far remove 
in the world of art from the genius of Shakespeare, and Shake- 
speare himself knew it. 


OF THE SONNET. 


The sonnet was in the time of Shakespeare the conventional 
vehicle of love. The sonnet form and the theme of sentimental 
love came alike from Italy. Sidney had just put forth his series 
of sonnets recounting the loves of Astrophel and Stella, and every 
sometime poet of the bookstall and the strand carried in his pocket 
some such effusion to his mistress. Cupid, it was claimed, did all 
the mischief : — 

“This wimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy ; 
This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid ; 
Regent of love-rhymes.” (‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost,’ iii. 1, 181.) 
“ By heaven,” says the courtly Biron later, — 


“ By heaven I do love, and it hath taught me to rhyme and to be melan- 
choly. . . . Well, she hath one o’ my sonnets already.” 


Even Armado, the Spanish grandee in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
whose thoughts and words were pitched far above things as they 
are, became enamored of an ignorant country wench, and fell to 
sonnet-writing : — 

“ Armado. Adieu, valor! rust, rapier ! be still,drum ! for your manager 
is in love ; yea he loveth. Assist me some extemporal god of rhyme, for I 
am sure I shall turn sonnet. Devise, wit ; write, pen ; for I am for whole 
volumes in folio.” 


In observing this uniform laugh at the sonnet, one is reminded 
of Shakespeare’s own experience in sonnet writing. To us his 
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sonnets are perhaps of interest only for their literary value as they 
stand; but with Shakespeare they were a means to an end, and 
this end it seems they utterly failed to attain for him. From his 
standpoint they were a failure. The sonnet was the vehicle of 
sentiment ; and Shakespeare was the poet of action, not of senti- 
ment. Other forms of lyrical verse found mentioned in Shake- 
speare’s works are 


ODES, PSALMS, AND ELEGIES. 


In the Elizabethan era, the pentameter verse of fourteen lines 
was called a sonnet; other love effusions were termed sonnets, 
ballads, or odes, with little discrimination. The only “ode” to 
which Shakespeare refers has the ballad form : — 

“ Dumain. 1’1] read the ode that I have writ. 

Biron. I’ll mark how love can vary wit. 
Dumain. On a day —alack the day ! — 
Love, whose month is ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair 
Playing in the wanton air.” 
(‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost, iv. 3, 97.) 


Of psalms, which were at this time being sung all over England 
by the rising Puritans, Shakespeare has two references, — both 
placed in the mouth of Falstaff. 

“ Falstaff, I would I were a weaver; I could sing psalms or any- 
thing.” (‘1 Henry IV., ii. 4, 146.) 

“ Falstaff. For my voice, I have lost it with hallooing and singing of 

anthems.” (‘2 Henry IV.,’ i. 2, 213.) 
These jests upon the religious songs of the people were evidently 
dictated by political rather than by literary considerations, since 
Falstaff was the one character of Shakespeare’s plays in which the 
Queen took most delight. 

As to the elegy, Shakespeare is more impartial. He recog- 
nizes both its use and its abuse. Of its abuse we find : — 

“ K. Rich. Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs.” (‘ Rich. 
IL.,’ iii. 2, 145.) 

‘“‘ Your dire-lamenting elegies.” (‘Two Gent. of Verona,’ iv. 1, 82.) 
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And in favor of the funeral dirge, we have: — 


“ Biron. Honest plain words best pierce the ear of grief.” (* Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ v. 2, 763). 
“ Zeonato. . . . and if your love 
Can labor aught in sad invention, 
Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb 
And sing it to her bones, sing it to-night.” 
(‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ v. 1, 291.) 


These quotations either parody excesses, or uphold a tone of 
moderation in the expression of grief. The references to the ballad 
and the sonnet are of the same nature. This note of moderation 
will be found to be the principal feature in what is said 


OF THE DRAMA. 


This is of especial interest, as being the field of Shakespeare’s 
own greatest activity. There is every reason for believing that 
most of Shakespeare’s criticisms upon his own dramas have never 
reached us. Among the numerous clubs of his time and city he 
went as a genial member or a welcome guest; and literature was 
the constant theme of discussion. From this source one tradition 
has reached us. It is first reported by Dryden, nearly half a cen- 
tury after Shakespeare’s death. Shakespeare himself said, so the 
report runs, that he was obliged to kill Mercutio in the third act 
lest he should have been killed by him. This of itself is of no spe- 
cial importance, but if true it would prove that Shakespeare dis- 
cussed his own work with his companions ; and it makes us regret 
that there was no Boswell among his group of friends. 

Returning to his written works, what can we gather from them 
as to the drama? It is relatively certain that Shakespeare’s gen- 
eral ideal of the drama was given by the chorus in the opening 
scene of ‘Henry V.’ 


“ Chorus. O for a muse of fire that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention, 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene.” (‘Henry V.,’ i. 1, 1.) 
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Or, thrown into language more usual in criticism, the drama 
requires the greatest inventive power and force of passion in the 
author; it must be elevated in tone, stirring in movement, and as 
true to actual life as possible; we are forced to add, it must be 
aristocratic also. 

More detailed criticisms upon the drama occur in ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ and in ‘Hamlet.’ In these two plays smaller 
dramas are included in the larger ones. The characters in the 
larger dramas are turned into spectators of the smaller dramas, 
and comment freely upon them. Of the smaller dramas one is 
comic in its nature and purpose, the other tragic. Bottom super- 
vises the comedy, Hamlet gives out the instructions for the tragedy. 
The comedy will be spoken of first. The subject of Pyramus and 
Thisbe was a hackneyed one in Shakespeare’s time. Bottom’s 
company are preparing it to celebrate the marriage of the King :— 


“ Bottom. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and Thisbe that 
will never please. First Pyramus must draw a sword to kill himself ; 
which the ladies cannot abide. . . . I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue ; and let the prologue seem to say, we will do no 
harm with our swords, and that Pyramus is not killed indeed.” (‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ iii. 1, 8.) 


According to this crude interpretation of poetical feigning or 
imitation, the play was presented before the King and Queen. 
The lion explained that he was only Snug the Joiner, and the wall 
expounded the significance of its plaster and chink. In choosing 
this play from among those offered him, the King gave as reason :— 


“T will hear that play, 
For never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 


During the progress of the mimic play, the King and Queen 
converse as follows : — 


“ Queen. This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 
King. The best (plays) in this kind are but shadows, and the 
worst are no worse if imagination amend them. 


Queen. It must be your imagination, then, and not theirs.” 
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“ The best plays are but shadows,” and to Shakespeare all the world 
was a stage. Then follows in logical sequence Prospero’s troubled 
speech :— 
“ These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind.” (‘Tempest,’ iv. 1, 148.) 


In ‘Hamlet’ the smaller tragedy is the turning-point in the 
dramatic movement of the larger tragedy. The players are brought 
to the court in order to divert Hamlet from his melancholy. The 
courtier Rosencrantz thus describes the taste of the audience to 
which they must appeal : — 

“There is an aery of children, little eyases, that cry out on the top of 
question, and are most tyrannically clapped for it ; these are now the 
fashion, and so berattle the common stages —so they call them — that 
many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose quills, and dare scarce come 
thither.” (‘ Hamlet,’ ii. 2, 353.) 


Hamlet determines to use these players as a means for ascertain- 
ing beyond doubt the guilt of the King. Hence, in order to gain 
their good-will, he eulogizes very highly one of their earlier per- 
formances, with which he was acquainted. This he does in language 
which we can easily imagine to have been spoken by any well-trained 
critic_of the time of Shakespeare : — 


“It was ... an excellent play well digested in the scenes, set down 
with as much modesty as cunning. I remember one said there were no 
sallets in the lines to make the matter savory, nor no matter in the phrase 
that might indict the author of affectation ; but called itan honest method, 
as wholesome as sweet, and by very much more handsome than fine.” 
(‘ Hamlet,’ ii. 2, 460.) 


Then, when the players have agreed to present before the King the 
tragedy which Hamlet dictates to them, he gives them his famous 
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advice as to the manner in which they should act it. Since, how- 
ever, the action is to be suited “ to the word, the word to the action,” 
what Hamlet advises as to method of delivery applies with equal 
force to the thought also : — 


“ . ... In the very torrent, tempest, and as I may say whirlwind of 
passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smooth- 
ness. . . . O’erstep not the modesty of nature ; for anything so overdone 


is from the purpose of playing, whose end both at the first and now was 
and is to hold as ’t were the mirror up to nature: to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure.” (‘ Hamlet,’ iii. 2, 6.) 


What are the great merits of dramatic composition, according to 
this advice of Hamlet? They are, first, modesty and temperance 
in statement; second, truthfulness to life or nature. What is the 
great danger? It is a pandering to the popular desire for coarse 
humor and violent exhibitions of passion. 

Was it necessary for Hamlet in this advice to color his state- 
ments by the purpose for which the play was to be acted? Was 
modesty and an air of seriousness especially desirable that the 
guilt of the King might become manifest? When Hamlet was 
speaking such general words as “nature,” “ virtue,’ and “scorn,” 
did he have in mind that scene in the orchard where his father was 
killed ? There is room for some doubt as to this. But it is almost 
certain that Hamlet’s advice is not biassed by its dramatic set- 
ting. The whole drift of the argument is that the representation 
should seem like an actual tragedy of life. This is the purpose of 
all drama. If one will compare Shakespeare with his contempo- 
raries, he will find in him more temperance and modesty of state- 
ment and also more truthfulness to actual life. 


OF FOREIGN AFFECTATIONS — ITALIAN, SPANISH, LATIN. 


‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ is a satire upon certain foreign affecta- 
tions which were current in the time of Shakespeare. It was for 
a long time supposed that in this drama Shakespeare had parodied 
Euphuism, the ruling prose style of his contemporaries. But it is 
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now known that this view is unfounded. Euphuism is a conglom- 
eration of many foreign influences. Shakespeare took up some of 
these influences, gave to them personal form, and made them into 
adrama. The king and courtiers represent the Italian influence. 
This has already been spoken of under the discussion of the sonnet. 
Armado stands for Spanish pomposity and Holofernes for Latin 
pedantry. Every sentence spoken by these characters when placed 
in comparison with that which they are supposed to parody, is of 
importance from a critical point of view. But the plan which we 
have laid down, of dealing only with the explicit statement of 
principles, will restrict the treatment of these affectations to the 
giving of two or three quotations. The king describes Armado 
as follows : — 
‘¢ Our court . . is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 
A man in all the world’s new fashion planted 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain ; 
One whom the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony ; 
A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
Have chose as umpire of their mutiny ; 
This child of fancy that Armado hight 
For interim to our studies shall relate 
In high-born words the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain lost in the world’s debate.” 
(‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ i. 1, 163.) 
A few lines farther on, Biron characterizes Armado more pointedly : 
‘How low soever the matter, I hope in God for high words.” 
Holofernes, the Latin pedant, says: ‘‘ The deer was as you know 
sanguis, in blood . . .” to which Nathaniel replies: “Truly, master 
Holofernes, the epithets are sweetly varied, /#ke a scholar at the 
least. Against pedantry, in fact, Shakespeare’s whole nature 
protested : — 
“« Biron. Study evermore is overshot, 
While it doth study to have what it would, 
It doth forget to do the thing it should.” 


And again: “ Learning is but an adjunct to ourself.” 
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Shakespeare anticipated the modern theory of ethics and educa- 
tion. Theory was of value to him only as it was to be tested in 
action. The features of literature which Shakespeare ridiculed in 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ are all pedantic in their nature. They are 
mere effusions of sentiment and fancy, which neither originate in 
active life nor lead to it again. It is quite fitting that the great 
dramatist, who wished to hold the mirror up to real life, should have 
pointed his keenest critical shaft against such abstractions. 

Ascending now from the species of literature, and from foreign 
literatures, let us ask what was Shakespeare’s conception 


OF POETRY IN GENERAL. 


‘“‘ Shakespeare,” says Dowden, “ possessed his art, and was not 
possessed by it. With him poetry was not, as it was with Keats and 
Shelley, a passion from which deliverance was impossible.” It is 
not necessary to limit the list of poets who were greater art wor- 
shippers than Shakespeare to Shelley and Keats. How many 
English poets would have written the following, taken from ‘ The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona’? 


“ Proteus. You must lay lime to tangle her desires, 
By wilful sonnets whose composed rhymes 
Should be full fraught with serviceable vows. 
Duke. Ay, 
Much is the force of heaven-bred poesy.” 


We have already seen how the abuse of the different species of 
literature was made a theme for jest. Conventional theories of 
poetry came in for their share of humorous mention. Poetry was 
considered as a product of the imagination, — something set over 
against reason; it must also be suitable to its place and time, or 
have propriety. Shakespeare puts these two ideas together with an 
intended comic effect : — 


“ Biron. Fit in his place and time. 
Dumain. In reason nothing. 
Biron. Something then in rhyme.” 
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The theory of poetry as a feigning or imitation of real life is fre- 
quently made a source of witticism : — 

“ Viola. Iwill on with my speech in your praise. . . . I took great 
pains to study it, and ’tis poetical. 

Olivia. It is the more like to be feigned ; I pray you keep it in.” 
(‘ Twelfth Night,’ i. 5, 178.) 

‘* Touchstone. When a man’s verses cannot be understood, nor a man’s 
good wit seconded with the forward child Understanding, it strikes a man 
more dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Truly, I would the 
gods had made thee poetical. 

Audrey. 1 do not know what ‘poetical’ is: is it honest in deed and 
word? Is it a true thing? 

Touchstone. No, truly: for the truest poetry is the most feigning ; and 
lovers are given to poetry, and what they swear in poetry may be said as 
lovers they do feign.” (‘As You Like It,’ iii. 3.) 

While these poetical theories thus became a source of merriment, 
on the other hand Aristotle’s theory of «a@apous, or the freeing of 
an overcharged emotion by its literary activity, is given poetical 
expression : — 

“ Duke. That old antique song we heard last night ; 

Methought it did relieve my passion much.” (‘Twelfth Night,’ ii. 4, 3.) 


Another favorite critical dictum was, that, by a continued process 
of refinement, composition could be made to seem natural, — as 
though it had been produced without effort. This idea is expressed 
in ‘ Timon of Athens’ : — 
“ Why, thy verse swells with stuff so fine and smooth 
That thou art even natural in thine art.” (v. 1, 87.) 
The really positive statements upon poetry in Shakespeare’s 
works are not numerous, but we may gather from them that — 
First: Poetry must come unsought. 
“ Poet. A thing slipped idly from me. 
Our poesy is as a gum which oozes 
From whence ’t is nourished: the fire i’ the flint 
Shows not till it be struck ; our gentle flame 
Provokes itself and like the current flies 
Each bound it chafes.” (‘Timon of Athens,’ i. 1, 20.) 
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Second: Poetry is not subject to external authority. “ Art 
made tongue-tied by authority.” (Sonnet LXVI.) 
Third: Poetry is a product of the imagination. 


“ Theseus. The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 


And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 
(‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ v. 1, 7.) 


Fourth: Imagination or fancy alone, however, is insufficient to 
produce poetry. 
“ . . .. So full of shapes is fancy 
That it alone is high fantastical.” (‘Twelfth Night, i. 1, 14.) 

We may easily infer that it is in the “ turning” of these imaginative 
“forms” “to shape” that other powers of the mind than pure 
imagination are brought in. 

Fifth: Poetry should hold the mirror up to “nature”: poetry 
must deal with the events of actual life, and with the language of 
actual life. 


“ King. Our court shall be a little Academe, 
Still and contemplative in living art.” (‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ i. 1, 13.) 


Jaques feels the note of falsity in blank verse, and says to Orlando: 
“Nay then, God be wi’ you an you talk in blank verse.” 


One will think of Shakespeare’s own elevated passages which 
so often merge into bombast ; where he has 


“ |... Writ the style of gods 
And made a push at chance and sufferance.” (‘ Much Ado,’ v. 38.) 


One will also think of his endless quibbles upon words. But that 
he was aware of the danger, he leaves us no room to doubt :— 


“ Zorenzo. How every fool can play upon the word ; [ think the best 
grace of wit will shortly turn into silence, and discourse grow commend- 
able in none only but parrots.” (‘Merchant of Venice,’ iii. 5, 48.) 
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““ Clown. A sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit ; how quickly 
the wrong side may be turned outward. 

Olivia. Nay, that’s certain; they that dally nicely with words may 
quickly make them wanton.” (‘Twelfth Night,’ iii. 11.) 


Shakespeare would distinguish closely between this play upon 
language as such, these “ quips and sentences and paper bullets 
of the brain,” and that language which immediately found both its 
data and its outcome in action. 


“ . .. . Heaven hath my empty words ; 


Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel.” (‘ Measure for Measure,’ ii. 4, 2.) 


Nothing was so wonderful or so poetical as this actuality : — 
“ Hermione. .... My past life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 
As I am now unhappy ; which is more 
Than history can pattern, though devised 
And played to take spectators.” (‘Winter’s Tale,’ iii. 2, 34.) 


Words must not only picture actual life, but they must also do it 
in such a manner as to influence future action. Words as such 
were not desired, nor art as such, but the “ gentle spirit of moving 
words.” 
“The lines are very quaintly writ; .... 
I would have had them writ more movingly.” 
(‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ii. 128.) 


The most conclusive evidence as to Shakespeare’s attitude upon 
this point is found in the Sonnets. He and another poet were 
writing in competition for the favor of the same mistress. Shake- 
speare characterizes the style of his rival as follows: — 


“ .... That muse 


Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 

Making a complement of proud compare, 

With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems, 

With April’s first-born flowers and all things rare.” (Sonnet XXI.) 


But for himself: “O let me true in love but truly write.” In 
Sonnet LXXXII. the same antithesis occurs. “The strained 
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touches rhetoric can lend” is opposed to “ True plain words by 
thy true telling friend.” 

The five propositions upon poetry which have now been re- 
viewed, — that it comes spontaneously; that it is not subject to 
authority ; that it is primarily a product of the imagination; that 
imagination, alone, however, leads to the fantastical; and that 
poetry in its highest form is a portrayal of real life, — these proposi- 
tions certainly include the chief features of the modern conception 
of poetry, and they might well stand as a basis for modern poetical 
theories. 

It may now be asked how much Shakespeare was aware of the 
merit of his own work. In Sonnet XXXVIII. we find: “If my 
slight muse do please these curious days.” But in Sonnet LV. an 
exactly opposite opinion is expressed : — 


“ Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


The latter thought occurs several times, and it is expressed with a 
calm assurance that implies the deepest powers of self-analysis and 
sureness of statement. Shakespeare was not an “ inspired idiot.” 
He was a practical man of the world, and knew where his oppor- 
tunity lay in literature as well as in finance. He wrote poetry 
mostly, but as occasion demanded he wrote criticism also. We 
may feel relatively certain that he knew the value of his own work, 
and that he could have stated the principles upon which it is 


constructed. 
F. W. Bray. 
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BROWNING’S ‘CHILDE ROLAND’ AND TENNYSON’S 
‘VISION OF SIN,’ 


Tue value of any work of inspiration is partly in its sugges- 
tiveness. One may not get at the intended meaning of the 
author, but if he gets a meaning that is helpful to himself and 
others, even though it be derived from reading between the lines, 
and not from the lines themselves, he must fairly lay the source of 
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his thought to the writer’s inspiration, since every inspired man 
“writes better than he knows.” It is this that gives some por- 
tions of the Bible such perennial interest. The Book of Job, for 
instance, comes as a fresh work to every new age of thought. Its 
meaning cannot be exhausted by studying it as a text-book. Its 
message to the nineteenth century is not exactly what it was to 
the seventeenth, or the fifteenth, but it has not been impaired by 
the varied interpretations which have been put upon it. Mr. Froude 
as an historian reads it in one light, and Prof. Genung as a literary 
artist reads it in another; but we do not feel that their readings 
are antagonistic. Each helps to a better understanding of the 
great poem. 

What is true of this poem is true of a really inspired produc- 
tion, is in fact the proof of its inspiration. A writing that has 
only one meaning, or which suggests only one line of thought, 
may be as profound as a mathematical theorem, or a metaphysical 
proposition, but it is not inspired. It will never reach the heart 
of humanity. 

I offer these preliminary ideas as a justification for presenting ~ 
another view of what is generally regarded as one of Browning’s 
most unintelligible poems, and yet in the face of this assertion it 
has certainly evoked an amount of perfectly intelligible criticism, 
greater and more satisfying to our moral and intellectual nature 
than any other one poem of this great poet. 

It is reported that Browning himself characterized it as “ only 
a fantasy.” To some people this has seemed like an admission 
that it had no ethical content, but surely this conclusion is by no 
means necessary. A fantasy is not devoid of a high moral purpose 
simply because it is a fantasy. Even a grotesque gargoyle may 
serve a useful purpose, which purpose was in the intent of the 
maker. 

In the interpretation of a fantasy, however, it is of importance 
that we see it as it is. Asa piece of realistic painting, with or 
without any ethical intent, it is a marvellous work. Looking at it, 
without looking into it, we see a succession of pictures drawn with 
wonderful detail, and yet with an economy of lines that shows a 
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master’s hand. The coloring is intense. Just as in Corot’s land- 
scapes, the clouds are apparently made first, and absolutely govern 
the entire color, making the grass or the foliage take on their 
tints even to the extinguishing of the natural color, so in this 
poem “ the round squat turret, blind as the fool’s heart,” rules and 
directs the entire imagery. The scene of the poem is from the 
point of view of one who approaches that tower. Consider for a 
moment the things seen or heard by such aone. Here is “the 
hoary cripple with malicious eye, and skull like laugh,” the “ grey 
plain all round,” the “starved ignoble nature,” ‘grass scant as 
hair in leprosy,” “ the stiff blind horse, past service from the devil’s 
stud,” “with red gaunt and colloped neck,” ‘“ scrubby alders,” 
“drenched willows,” a “ suicidal throng,” “ rankling blotches and 
patches,” “‘a tall scalped mountain,” “stubbed ground, and stark 
black dearth”; — these are some of the things which he can see 
whose eyes look through the mist that surrounds the dark tower. 
Some of this work is done with all the finish of the Academician 
school, perfect in outline, form, and color. Nothing seems to be 
left for our imagination. We could not possibly make a better 
picture of worse things: if we tried. As we read, we go with 
Childe Roland as Dante went with Virgil through hell. There 
is nothing which is permitted to escape eye or ear. He who reads 
‘Childe Roland’ aloud, without any thought as to its meaning, will 
get a long ride on the finest nightmare that was ever led out of a 
disordered stomach by the devil’s hostler, Indigestion. 

This does not explain the poem, but it justifies it. Even a 
nightmare may afford a legitimate inspiration for a great work of 
art. Mr. Stevenson tells us that Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde was 
simply an elaborated dream, and there can be little doubt that 
Edgar Poe’s ‘Raven’ was born of dyspepsia and dipsomania, and 
yet it is a fine poem for all that. But ‘ Childe Roland,’ although in 
form it may belong to the nightmare order of literature, is separ- 
ated from it by one idea, which is inherent in its very structure, 
and which Browning acknowledged was its ultimate motive. This 
idea is persistency or faithfulness to an ideal. The poem, whether 
it be considered as one picture or a series of pictures, is never 
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vague, nor has it a doubtful meaning. Its realism has flesh and 
blood and bones, particularly bones. 

Then, again, whatever effect it may produce upon the reader, 
the writer was calm, dispassionate, keenly artistic, though not 
lacking in vigor or earnestness. Browning was one of those men 
who, like a prophet in our own country, could go into the slums 
and interview the devil without losing respect for himself or gain- 
ing any for the devil. He never allowed the images in his brain to 
take the place of the law written on his mind and heart. The clear 
discrimination which was in him, enabled him to write ‘ Saul’ as 
well as ‘Childe Roland,’ and to represent Pompilia as well as 
Guido, and we never need mistake the meaning of the man any 
more than the meaning of the characters he portrays. As I have 
already intimated, we may not get at just the meaning which was 
in his mind, but we shall not misinterpret him if we are careful to 
measure any part of his work by the standard he has set for the 
whole. Thus, for instance, we can put aside all interpretations of 
this poem which make it end in a wail of despair, because Brown- 
ing was always and unalterably an optimist, a thorough and con- 
sistent believer in a final outcome of good. In the worst of men, 
he always sees an unused, not simply a misused, but an unused 
better self, which, under certain circumstances, will prove that 
God has made nothing in vain, or nothing which shall be wholly 
lost. 

I cannot help expressing my deep satisfaction at such interpre- 
tations of this poem as have been given by Mr. Nettleship, Mr. 
Arlo Bates, Mr. Esten Cooke, Mrs. James L. Bagg, and others, 
and I do not know that my own will add anything to what has 
been so well said, or that it may not be regarded as a foolish 
conceit, but I venture to put it forth in the hope that it may 
possibly add somewhat to the interest and helpfulness of the poem. 

What I have to offer came about in this way. I was engaged 
some time ago, as men of my profession sometimes have to be, in a 
study of the Doctrine of Sin. In the course of my reading I took 
up afresh Tennyson's ‘ Vision of Sin.’ Familiar as I was with it, it 
seemed like a new poem. I was struck with the solemn, stately 
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iambic pentameters with which the poem opens and closes, and the 
rollicking trochaic catalectics of which the main part of the poem 
consists. These latter at first seemed utterly incongruous with the 
theme, but on further consideration they appeared quite the re- 
verse. In no other form could the cynical self-confession be so 
completely and truthfully conveyed. But the opening lines made a 
still deeper impression upon me. Their weird, fantastic imagery, 
their sharp portrayal of concrete forms of sin and yet the general- 
ization of the whole passage, gave me the feeling that I had else- 
where come in contact with pretty much the same course of 
thought, though in a very different shape. When I came to the 


lines : — 
“T saw within my head 


A gray and gap-toothed man, as lean as death, 
Who slowly rode across a withered heath, 
And lighted at a ruined inn” . 


it at once suggested the “dark tower,” and the blasted and deso- 
late field in which it was situated. This led to a comparison of 
the two poems, and finally to the discovery of a common motif for 
each. 

I will first direct attention to this comparison, and then set 
forth what appears to me to be a rational theory of the two 
poems. 

In the prologue of Tennyson’s poem we are introduced to a 
youth who comes riding toward a palace gate upon a “horse with 
wings that would have flown but that his heavy rider kept him 
down.” Out of the palace comes a child of sin, who leads him in. 
The prologue then goes on to describe in very vivid language the 
course of sensual sin, by means of which a strange transformation 
takes place. The youth becomes a “ gray and gap-toothed man, 
as lean as death.” The palace gate proves to be at last the entrance 
to a “withered heath” and the palace itself “(a ruined inn. The 
horse with wings” is a brute whose ribs may be stuffed with 
mouldy hay. I take it that this means that the illusions of sin 
have vanished. The reality appears. 

In Browning’s poem the vision begins with reality. His Childe 
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Roland sees a hoary cripple, who is both malicious and mendacious, 
but he points the way into that ominous tract which all agree hides 
the Dark Tower. 

The monologue of the gray, gap-toothed man at the ruined inn 
is filled with suggestions aroused by the appearance of the road over 
which he has come, and what he has met there. It is but an en- 
larged expression of the desolateness of his life. The “ Dragon on 
the heath,” the “rotten woodland,” the ‘leaf crushed in the wet 
clay,” the description of himself and his companion as “ ruined 
trunks on withered forks,” or as “fish that love the mud, rising to 
no fancy flies,” the description of Freedom, as she “slakes her 
thirst where the bloody conduit runs, and makes a meal of the first- 
born of her sons,” and the appearance of the plain ‘beneath the 
mystic mountain range :— 


‘“‘ Below were men and horses pierced with worms, 
And slowly quickening into lower forms, 
By shards and scurf of salt, and scum of dross, 
Old plash of rains and refuse patched with moss ”— 


all this gives us but another view of what Childe Roland sees in the 
ominous tract. Browning’s picture is dryer, but quite as loathsome. 
His “ gray plain all round.” is filled with cockle, spurge, penury, 
inertness, grimace, calcined clods, holes, and rents in the dock’s 
harsh swarth leaves, ragged. thistles, leprous grass, and mud 
kneaded up with blood. 

Tennyson’s child of sin calls for spices and for wine, and remem- 
bers, when he thinks, that his youth was half divine. Browning’s 
Childe Roland asks for “ one draught of earlier happier sights,” and 
thinks that “ One taste of the old times sets all to rights.” Ten- 
nyson makes his hero the subject of disappointed affection, of 
which he speaks with scorn, — 

“Friendship ! to be two in one — 
Let the canting liar pack ! 
Well I know when I am gone, 
How she mouths behind my back.” 


So Childe Roland has been disappointed in his friends Cuthbert 
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and Giles, and as he thinks of their disgraceful treason toward him 
he cries out, “ Better this present than a past like that.” 
The cynicism of Tennyson’s pilgrim is well represented in the 
following lines: — 
“ Drink to lofty hopes that cool, 
Visions of a perfect state, 
Drink we last the public fool, 
Frantic love and frantic hate.” 


Browning tells of a “ hope dwindled into a ghost,” and of a fool 
who finds it mirth to make a thing, and then mar it “ till his mood 
changes and off he goes!” 

Finally, in the epilogue, when all has been said and suffered 
and done, Tennyson’s pilgrim hears a voice crying, Is there any 
hope ? 

“To which an answer pealed from that high land, 
But in a tongue no man could understand, 
And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn.” 


So Childe Roland, taking a full view of all the terror and horror of 
his journey, with a complete consciousness of its meaning, meets it 
with sublime courage :— 


“ And yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 
And blew. ‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.’ ” 


It may be that to some these comparisons will seem far-fetched, 
and yet I think one may fairly urge that if Tennyson’s poem de- 
scribes a Vision of Sin, the same may be said of Browning’s ‘Childe 
Roland.’ The comparison brings out the difference as well as the 
likeness of the two poems. Tennyson’s description is full of biting 
sarcasm and intense feeling, while Browning’s is simply, purely 
dramatic. There is a deep subjective element in the older poet, 
while in the younger we get a realistic objectivism. The former is 
an interpretation of symbols, the latter is symbolic. Nothing can 
be further from my thought than to infer that the latter was sug- 
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gested by the former, or that it was in any way shaped by it, and 
yet I do think there is a marked coincidence in the character of 
the expressions used. But whether this comparison in form will 
hold or not, I am sure that a common motif may be justified. 
Childe Roland and the gray, gap-toothed man are both men 
who have come through many experiences to take at last a look at 
themselves as they really are. They have revelled, like Koheleth 
in the book which goes under the name of ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ in all that 
the world has to give, and now they approach the end of life, and 
ask themselves just what their whole existence has been. They 
are afraid neither to ask nor to get an answer, because they are both 
fearless of death. They know of nothing beyond the ruined inn, or 
the Dark Tower. This is the fact that inspires them to speak, and 
in speaking they make a free and unreserved confession, not for 
publication, but for their own complete satisfaction. The one sees 
that his life is and has been wholly sensual. There is no excess 
to which he has not given himself up. He has participated in the 
wild, frenzied dance,— 
“ Whirling with precipitate paces 

To the melody, till they flew 

Hair, and eyes, and limbs and faces, 

Twisted hard in fierce embraces, 

Like to Furies, like to Graces, 

Dashed together in blinding dew, 

Till, killed with some luxurious agony, 

The nerve-dissolving melody 

Fluttered headlong from the sky.” 


In all this passion he has revelled, until at last the passion has 
worn out.all physical strength and beauty, and he confesses that 
nothing but the very lowest and most debasing pleasures are worth 
living for : — 
“Fish are we that love the mud, 
Rising to no fancy flies. 
You are bones, but what of that ? 
Every face, however full, 
Padded round with flesh and fat, 
Is but modelled on a skull.” 
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In this confession nothing is kept back. The truth, the whole 
truth in all its baldness, is completely told. Neither Augustine, 
nor Rousseau, nor the chattering emptiness of a Russian girl can 
compare with this honest avowal of the actual sin of this man. He 
has turned his soul inside out, and faithfully described every mean- 
ness it contains, —all its falsity, all its hypocrisy, all its treason 
against God and man. It is such a confession as one can make 
only when he has risen to the height of being absolutely true to 
himself. 

The same thing is seen in Childe Roland. His sins have not 
been of so low an order, but they are quite as black. He has not 
been immoral, but he has been unspiritual. He, however, presents 
himself as he is, without any qualifying alleviation. The awful pic- 
ture of the ominous tract and the things it contains is the confes- 
sion of what he is himself as one who has made sin his master. 

But now this complete confession ends with a cry of hope, and 
one may well ask whether this is logical, or whether it is true to 
experience. I think it is. The idea of redemption and loss are 
always in juxtaposition. The point of departure or the time of 
decision is to be found in the hour of self-revelation. The man who 
frankly admits his sin, and makes no excuses for it, is really at the 
parting of the ways, where he must determine his future course. 
He will then say, “The sin is mine, all mine, and I choose it to be 
mine, and I will ally myself with it and take all its consequences,” 
or he will say, “ Now that I see my sin as it is, I reject it and tread 
it under foot, and will have no more of it.” Tennyson’s pilgrim 
comes to this point. He sees how sin is a mingling of madness 
and scorn, how it fills life only to leave the dregs, how it sepa- 
rates man from man, and man from God, and yet he aspires to 
companionship, and boldly avers that he “will not die forlorn.” 
He will hear the voice which no man can understand, and from the 
depths to which he has sunk he will look to the mountain top and 
see God rising above the mists, and opening to his vision cleared 
by his full confession, the dawn of a new day. So with Childe 
Roland. He is the man who has been revealed to himself, who 
has measured the depths of his soul and taken a full account of 
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every motive which has urged him hitherto. He has seen the 
whitherward of the life which follows the impulses of self, and 
when at last the whole truth appears to him, he confesses it, and 
then makes the one grand effort, and bravely meets the consum- 
mation in the Dark Tower. He blows aloud the slug horn, and as 
its resonant echoes fill the air, he feels that at last the day of his 
independence has dawned, and he is now free from the dominion 
of sin, and the notes which issue take up the sound of the resur- 
rection cry, “O Death, where is thy sting ?” 

The ultimate lesson of Childe Roland is that there is no failure 
which is complete except the “ unlit lamp and the ungirt loin,” or, 
as Lowell puts it, — 

“Better almost be at work in sin, 
Than, in a brute inaction, browse and sleep.” 


Theophilus Parsons Sawin. 





SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


THE DISLOYAL WIFE IN LITERATURE: THE GUENEVERE MOTIVE 
AS TREATED BY TENNYSON, RICHARD HOVEY, AMELIE RIVES- 
CHANLER AND HARRIET MONROE. 


e : Paper. — The story of Arthur, Launcelot, and Guenevere in 
Medizval Romances. 

Hints :— The Arthurian legends had a long history before Sir 
Thomas Malory made his ‘ Morte Darthur’ (1469-70), which was 
the source of Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls of the King.’ It is a peculiarly 
interesting history because it is of an international character, made 
up of Cymric, Armoric, Saxon, Norman, and Germanic elements. 
The actual existence of an Arthur was doubted early (by Caxton 
in his preface to ‘ Morte Darthur’) but modern research supposes 
that he lived at the dawn of the sixth century, and ruled over the 
Northern Cymry of Cambria and Strathclyde, and that British 
singers, Welsh bards, minstrels of Brittany, and Christian mis- 
sionary story-tellers added each their quota to the legends which, 
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later, Walter of Oxford and Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wace the Nor- 
man, Christian de Troyes, Layamon, Walter of Coutances, Walter 
Map, and others, remodelled, expanded, and wrote down. 

In the old romances, as well as in Malory, Arthur is represented 
as having loved Morgause, not knowing she was his half-sister, 
Mordred being their son. Launcelot explains his devotion to 
Guenevere to be because on the day he was made a knight, she 
gave him his sword which he had forgotten, and which she had 
brought concealed in her dress. Guenevere is represented as very 
jealous, vindictive, and passionate. 

For other important traits of the original story, see Malory’s 
‘Morte Darthur,’ Globe ed. ($1.25), or ‘ Temple Classics’ (Mac- 
millan & Co. 50 cents each part). : 

II. Paper.— The Solar Elements in the Arthur Stories. 

Hints: —-There are marked resemblances in the general out- 
lines of the stories told about Arthur, and those of the epic poems 
of classic and medizval times, in all of which, according to such 
authorities as Max Miiller and Cox, there are to be found blended 
many solar characteristics. For example: Arthur, when heis born, 
is wrapped in a cloth of gold just as Phoebus was wrapped in a 
glittering garment by the nymphs who cared for him at his birth. 
(These are the golden clouds which are about the sun in the 
morning as it rises.) Like numerous heroes of legend, — Theseus, 
Apollo, Sigmund, Achilles, Odysseus,—he has an_ invincible 
weapon. (These invincible weapons are the piercing rays of the 
sun.) The Algonquin Indians have a story of a hero with invin- 
cible arrows, who is startlingly like Odysseus (see Leland’s 
‘Legends of the Algonquins’). Guenevere, like Helen and all 
dawn maidens, is faithless, but, like Helen, her love returns to her 
husband. 

(Cox’s ‘ Mythology of the Aryan Nations’ will give all the 
hints necessary in regard to culture-lore. For solar characteristics 
in folk-lore, see Fiske’s ‘Myths and Myth-makers,’ or Mill’s book, 
‘The Tree of Mythology.’) 

Topic for Debate: — Are the most interesting events in Ar- 
thur’s life the historical ones or the mythical ones? 
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III. Paper.— The story of Arthur, Launcelot, and Guinevere 
as told by Tennyson. 

Hints : — Trace the story of Arthur, Launcelot, and Guinevere 
as told by Tennyson in his ‘Idylls of the King’ (Macmillan & 
Co. The ‘People’s Edition’ gives the ‘Idylls’ in six little 
books, — 45 cents each), noticing, for example, the first meeting 
of Arthur and Guinevere in ‘The Coming of Arthur.’ His love 
for her, his ideal of their union, and his request for her of her 
father, his sending Launcelot to fetch her, etc. Also, in 
‘Merlin and Vivian, how Merlin says that Guinevere loved 
Launcelot when he came as the King’s ambassador, thinking he was 
the King. Observe the conduct of Arthur and of Launcelot to others 
as gathered from ‘ Gareth and Lynette,’ ‘ Balin and Balan’ and all 
the other idylls which show the characters of the heroes. 
Observe the disposition of Guinevere toward others as shown in 
‘Geraint and Enid’ and other idylls. Notice particularly what 
Balin says of Launcelot’s gentleness as growing from his worship 
of Guinevere, also Balin’s later observations of what that gentleness 
meant when he saw the two in the “ path of lilies.” Collect from 
the ‘ Idylls’ all references to the relation of Arthur with Launce- 
lot and with Guinevere, and all references to the relations of 
Launcelot with Guinevere. Sum up Tennyson’s characterization 
of the three as shown by these many touches. Notice that his 
changes from Malory, leaving: it doubtful if Arthur is not miracu- 
lously born instead of Uther’s son by the deception he practised 
on Ygerne, tend to make Arthur more godlike and supernatural, 
the legend of the Fairy Queen and the Lady of the Lake also being 
used to the same effect. Malory makes: Uther declare Arthur 
his heir. Tennyson makes him die moaning for an heir, the 
effect of the change being to make Arthur’s successful assumption 
of the throne a greater deed, due only to Merlin’s craft and his 
own native charm and power. In Malory, Arthur is warned 
against marrying Guinevere. In Tennyson, he has no glimpse of 
her love nor any distrust of her, and thus again his virtue is 
enhanced. In Malory, Arthur is the father of Modred; in Tenny- 
son he is only the tenderest of elder brothers to Bellicent. How 
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has Tennyson changed the character of Arthur’s relations with 
Launcelot and Guinevere in telling their story, and to what 
purpose? 

Topic for Debate :—If Arthur is a historical personage, are 
‘these idylls of Tennyson true pictures of Arthur’s time? Is the 
poem better for having them true, or not? 

IV. Paper. — The story of Arthur, Launcelot, and Guenevere 
as told by Richard Hovey. 

Hints: — As told by Hovey (Stone & Kimball, $1.25), Arthur 
is not the blameless knight that Tennyson makes him; he has loved 
more than once, as we learn from the conversation at the beginning 
of the play between Ector, Lionel, Bors, and Galahault, who are 
going with the King to fetch Guenevere to her marriage. In Ten- 
nyson, Launcelot is sent for the Queen, but in Hovey he does not 
even accompany Arthur as he turns aside to succor the distressed 
lady. Thus it happens that he does not see Guenevere until after 
she is married, to know who she is. Point out how Launcelot had 
seen and loved Guenevere long before this time, while in Tenny- 
son he first sees her when he goes to bring her to the King. Who 
takes the place of Modred in Hovey’s drama? Does the character 
of Sir Galahault differ from Tennyson’s portrayal of it? What do 
you think of the part he played in abetting Launcelot and Guene- 
vere? Would Tennyson have represented Sir Galahad in such a 
relation? Any other points of difference should be carefully noted, 
especially the different moral tone of the two. 

Topic for Debate : — Are Mr. Hovey’s characters truer to the life 
of Arthur's time than Tennyson’s. 

V. Paper. — Contrasts and Resemblances in the Philosophic 
Intent of Tennyson and Hovey. 


Hints : — The conflict between sense and soul is the motif of 
the ‘ Idylls of the King.’ As Tennyson says in his dedication lines, 
“To the Queen,” “accept this old imperfect tale, new-old and 


shadowing sense at war with soul.” 

Do each of the Idylls present a different phase of this battle? Is 
there any suggestion of such a conflict in Hovey’s drama? What 
shifting in the ideal sought is made prominent through these sig- 
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nificant changes of Hovey’s? In the Idylls, King Arthur is a 
symbol of an ideal of goodness in which duty plays a large part, 
while in Hovey, the ideal seems to be either the attainment of 
perfect love regardless of duty, or the attainment of duty in perfect 
love, — that and love when perfect being identical. In which poem 
does the ideal proposed come nearest to attainment? Which of 
these ideals does Hovey’s poem more clearly imply? 

Topic for Debate : — Which tends to the higher ethical ideal, the 
placing of duty above love, or of love above duty? 

VI. Paper. — Comparisons of the dramatic structure of Tenny- 
son’s poem, Hovey’s ‘ Marriage of Guenevere’ ‘ Athelwold’ and 
‘ Valeria.’ 

Hints :— What is an epic? Do you think Tennyson’s poem 
is sufficiently an organic whole to be called an epic? Has it any 
more of a dramatic element in common with the dramas — Hovey’s 
‘Marriage of Guenevere,’ Rives-Chanler’s ‘ Athelwold’ (Harper & 
Brothers, 50 cents), and Monroe’s ‘ Valeria’ (A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50), than that a sad result impends from the first, and that there 
is a turning-point toward calamity ? (This is marked by the seventh 
Idyll, ‘ The Holy Grail, from whence on disaster and failure shut 
in about the central figure of the Idylls.) In the ‘ Marriage of 
Guenevere ’ the leading events of Act I. are the meeting of Laun- 
celot and Guenevere before the marriage, and the marriage. These 
two events are to clash and bring their fatal consequences. They 
introduce also the leading characters who are to effect those con- 
sequences — Galahault and Morgause. In Act II. Launcelot 
meets Guenevere, now become Queen, and Galahault stings and 
aids his desires. In Act III. Morgause seizes her chance and 
conspires with Publius and Rome against Guenevere and Arthur 
and Galahault brings Guenevere to Launcelot. In Act IV. Arthur 
returns, the lovers are tracked and impeached through Morgause’s 
wiles, who uses Peredure as a point to rest her lever on, when 
Peredure, dying, turns against Morgause and reveals to Merlin all 
he needs to know. Act V. opens with Merlin and Galahault 
united as the strong powers behind the coming action to shelter 
the Queen’s name for the sake of Arthur and the realm. This 
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act represents the poise of contrary forces. Bors declaring the 
fealty of his kin to Launcelot, against Arthur if need be; Guene- 
vere conscious of the net in which she has bound herself by her 
loveless marriage, and the obligations to the people and the 
realm which it entails, hesitating whether to abjure her love for 
Launcelot or to fly with him; Morgause ready to impeach the 
lovers, yet fearful Peredure will betray her own guilt, not knowing 
he is dead; and Launcelot bound by his love for Guenevere, yet 
unwilling to fly with her, so adding a second shame, and blazoning 
out the insult to the world. Then Arthur brings about the only 
triumph possible for him and the most tragic climax for Guenevere 
and Launcelot by quashing the impeachment, banishing Morgause, 
and refusing to believe aught against them, so dooming them to 
love in agony and silence. 

Trace in a similar way through the acts of ‘ Valeria’ and 
‘Athelwold’ the important steps of the tragic action of each, ask- 
ing what is the motive of each as revealed thus in the structure of 
the play. Is it the clash of love with obligation to others in the 
‘Marriage of Guenevere,’ the clash of love with ambition in ‘ Athel- 
wold,’ the clash of ambition and individuality with love in ‘ Valeria’ ? 
In which play is the heroine the most elaborated and most pivotal 
figure? 

Topic for Debate : — Which of these plays is the most thoroughly 
dramatic in its delineation of character? 

VII. Paper.— The Kings. 

Hints : — The characters of the King Arthur of the ‘ Idylls’ and 
of Prince Andrea in ‘ Valeria’ are most alike, but the former is 
represented so blameless as to be almost a symbol of divinity, 
while the latter is thoroughly human, and, on this account, he per- 
haps rouses our sympathies more. Is the calling out of human 
sympathy with a character, or the admiration for an ideal character 
better in a poem? Prince Andrea and the Arthur of Hovey are 
alike in their perfect faith, in the face of all suspicion, in their 
wives. In ‘ Athelwold’ the King has no pretensions whatever 
to saintliness. What justification, if any, could be made for his 
action. Is it through any fault of Tennyson’s Arthur or of Prince 
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Andrea that their wives go astray? Notice the complaints of 
Andrea which Valeria makes, and point out whether she had any 
foundation for such complaint. In what respects is Andrea the 
most advanced of the husbands? He is the only one who wooed 
a maiden of low degree. Are there any other signs of his supe- 
riority in his conception of the married relation? What is his 
ideal of government? Is Florimond’s ideal a better one? Which 
is preferable, — a bad man with a more advanced conception of the 
functions of government, or a good man who nobly tries to realize 
what he conceives to be the highest conception, though it be in 
reality a less advanced ideal? Which would be most likely to aid 
the progress of the world? 

Topic for Debate : — Do any of the Kings show consciousness 
of the modern ideal of perfect equality between husband and 
wife? 

VIII. Paper. — The Lovers. 

Hints : — There is more differentiation in the characters of the 
four lovers than in those of the four husbands. In all four cases 
they are the friends of the husbands. Which of them proved the 
most false to his friendship? Notice that Tennyson’s Launcelot 
has fits of remorse, — for example, in ‘ Balin and Balan’ where the 
Queen and he meet in the garden, and at the end of ‘ Launcelot and 
Elaine.’ Does Launcelot seem to wish he might have returned 
the pure love of the ‘lily maid of Astolat’? Compare with Hovey’s 
Launcelot, who feels some compunctions at first at the thought of 
his feeling for Guenevere. But how do the arguments of Gala- 
hault affect him? After he is once sure of the Queen’s love for 
him, does he have any more compunctions at all? Notice what 
he says at the last when the King refuses to believe anything 
against them. The conditions with Athelwold are different. He 
objects to go wooing for the King in the first place. How does he 
feel about his deception, toward King Edgar? Having once begun 
with deception, see how it is necessary for him to become more and 
more deeply involved. Do you think if he had felt perfectly sure 
of Elfreda’s love he would have told the truth in the first place 
about his embassy and allowed her to choose between the King 
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and himself? And if she had freely chosen Athelwold and they 
had confessed their love for each other to the King, would he 
have been likely to exercise his royal prerogative? Florimond has 
no qualms of conscience at all, for he is not only an enemy in 
love but an enemy in war, a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Do you 
think there was any truth in his love for Valeria? How do you 
think her treatment of him affected his character? Do you think 
he might have been better had she not acted so falsely? 

Topic for Debate : —Which lover has the most excuse for his 
action ? / 

IX. Paper. — The Queens. 

Hints : — Draw a comparison and contrast of the parts the four 
queens play in the four stories. Tennyson’s Queen loves Launcelot 
before she knew the King and is guilty of loving him after she has 
given her faith to Arthur, but in the end she not only repents this 
but seems to regard it as a lower love from which she rises, too 
late, to a higher love for the King —‘‘ now I see thee what thou 
art. Thou art the highest and most human, too. Not Launcelot, 
nor another, etc.” Hovey’s Queen, also, has seen Launcelot be- 
fore she meets the King, but is represented as consciously, willingly 
taking the step of marrying Arthur for ambition’s sake. She has 
no such admiration of the King as Tennyson’s Queen has, and is 
not warranted by the facts to think Hovey’s King blameless as 
Tennyson’s Arthur is; and her love for her Launcelot is un- 
troubled by any but conventional drawbacks and is as though it 
were the highest feeling of which she were capable, her sin having 
been in her marriage rather than in her love. Compare with Wil- 
liam Morris’s ‘ Defence of Guinevere’ (Roberts Brothers, — $1.25). 
What is the ground upon which this Guinevere defends herself? 
Is she most like Tennyson’s or Hovey’s Queen? Do you consider 
her defence a good one? 

Mrs. Rives-Chanler’s heroine is tempted to marry the King, 
as Hovey’s Guinevere is, for ambition’s sake, but after she has not 
only met, but apparently loved and married, the King’s friend. 
Does she, except by her action, express any resentment against 
Athelwold for his deception of her? Does she feel any gen- 
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uine love for the King? Do you think there is any element 
in her final action that excuses her choice of the King? How is 
it with Valeria in Miss Monroe’s play? In loving Florimond be- 
fore she knew of the Prince’s love for her, is she shown to be 
moved by a genuine feeling, by sensuousness, or by the idea of 
taking the highest path open to her? She does not seem to dis- 
like her union with Andrea afterward as a sin against her earlier 
vows to Florimond, but because she feels that Andrea’s love for 
her is too subjective and ideal, is not, in fact, for herself faulty as 
she is, but faultless as she is not. In acting as she does with 
Florimond against the King, is it for love of the people, for love 
of Florimond, or from a desire to take an active instead of a passive 
part in life? Is her sudden change the result of sudden love for 
her husband, or admiration of his ideal love? Is the Prince right 
in saying — “I must have failed thee somewhere”? 

Topic for Debate : — Which of the heroines represents the most 
modern ideal of Womanhood? 

X. Paper.— The Minor Characters. 

Hints :— Group together the minor characters in all these 
poems, according to their kind, thus: I. The Fools: the two 
Dagonets and Frothi. Consider which of these is the wittiest — 
which the most imitative of Shakespeare’s fools; which one is 
the most poetic and pathetic in showing his sympathy with the 
misfortunes of his Master. Have any of them a share in bringing 
about the dramatic result? 

II. The Good Knights: Galahad and Galahault. The Sir 
Galahad of Tennyson is mystically perfect. Notice his initiation 
in the idea of the Quest of the Grail. He receives his inspiration 
through the yearning aspiration of a maiden. Show the signifi- 
cance of his preparation for his quest; his first trial and proof of 
the virtue he has thus absorbed; and the sitting in the ‘ Siege 


Perilous.’ What do you think this last signifies? Does it symbo- 


lize the “temptations of sense” as Littledale thinks (in his 

‘Essays on Tennyson’s Idylls, Macmillan & Co.) or the ‘“ chair 

of knowledge” as Mr. Elsdale thinks (in his book on ‘ Tennyson’s 

Idylls’)? If the former, why is it spoken of as perilous for good 
35 
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as well as for ill; if the latter, what is the pertinence of Galahad’s 
cry — “If I lose myself I gain myself”? (See Matt. x. 39 and 
John xii. 25.) Can you find a better interpretation fitting all the 
facts, —for example, that it symbolized any ideal test calling for 
such devotion and self-sacrifice as would either make a man or 
unmake him quite, such in fact as the Quest itself. Galahad, it is 
to be noted, did sit in the “ Perilous Siege,” and he saw the Holy 
Grail, a sign of such a quickening of the inner life as saves a man 
forever, though he be lost forever, as Galahad was to Arthur's 
Court. 

In Hovey’s poem Galahault’s office is changed to suit his leader- 
ship in the different ideal involved in that poem. In the first scene 
of Act I. he appears accordingly as a believer in love and acham- 
pion of it and his mission throughout the play is to encourage and 
befriend the lovers. In both Hovey and Tennyson the Sir Gala- 
had is thus shown as very important in relation to the underlying 
meaning of the story, which in Tennyson is identified with Duty, 
— in Hovey, with Love. In Tennyson he has no vital connection 
with the plot; he symbolizes the motive but does not originate the 
action; in Hovey he instigates the love and directly affects the 
story. 

III. The Evil Spirits: Vivian and Modred; Morgause ; Oswald; 
the Cardinal and Tora. In the ‘Idylls’ Vivian and Modred are 
the active evil spirits. In ‘ Launcelot and Guenevere’ Morgause 
represents malice; in ‘Athelwold’ Oswald is the villain of the 
play ; in ‘ Valeria,’ besides Florimond, we have the Cardinal and 
Tora as the unfriendly influences, the one to the King, the other 
to Valeria. What are the motives of each of these personifications 
of unfriendliness? Which has more or less reason for its attitude? 
Which is most successful? Which most closely affects the action 
of the story? 

Topic for Debate: —In which play do the minor characters 
have the closest connection with the plot? 

Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDY PROGRAMME: ‘AS YOU LIKE IT.’ 
I. THE PLAY. 


Paper. — The Dramatic Conduct of the Play. 
Hints :—How much of the situation existing in the play 
comes out in Act I.i.? And what action takes place? 

The strained relation existing between the brothers Orlando and 
Oliver is revealed through Orlando’s conversation with Adam and 
with his brother Oliver. The situation at court is also revealed 
through the conversation of Oliver with the wrestler Charles, and 
also the loving relation existing between Celia and Rosalind; thus 
we are at once put into the possession of three emotional or pas- 
sional causes for action — Oliver’s hatred of his younger brother, 
the younger Duke’s hatred of his older brother, and the love of 
Celia for Rosalind. Of these causes for action only one bears any 
fruit in this scene, namely, Oliver arranges with the wrestler to 
kill Orlando. What are the connections existing between sc. ii. 
and sc. i.? First there is a picture of the loving relationship ex- 
isting between Rosalind and Celia (already mentioned by Oliver 
in sc. i.) which reveals very subtly differences in their natures. 
The action set going by Oliver in sc. i. is consummated in the 
wrestling match, but with a result different from that hoped for 
by Oliver, thus leaving Oliver’s hatred still present as a cause of 
action. Out of the wrestling match what further passional and 
emotional causes of action are set up? Duke Frederick’s hatred 
for Orlando is aroused because he learns he is the son of a man 
he had considered his enemy, and action against him is the im- 
mediate result. Orlando is warned by Le Beau that he is not 
safe at the court. The Duke’s hatred of his brother bears further 
fruit in its extension to Rosalind. The meeting of Rosalind and 
Orlando brought about by the wrestling match gives rise to a 
fresh emotional force in their budding love for each other. Sc. iii., 
the state of Rosalind’s heart as to Orlando, hinted at in sc. ii., is 
fully revealed ; the Duke’s hatred takes shape in his sentence of 
banishment or death, giving rise to a new direction for action, and 
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the emotion of Celia’s love for Rosalind bears fruit in her determi- 
nation to go with Rosalind into banishment. 

In Act II. how are the elements of action, character delineation 
and emotion intermingled ? 

Sc. i. gives us a picture of the banished Duke and his followers 
in the Forest of Arden, already prepared for in Act IL, introduces 
us to the personality of the Duke, and in the conversation with the 
lords prepares us for coming delights in the personality of Jaques. 
It does not advance the action, at all. In sc. ii. the result of 
Celia’s act in going with Rosalind is shown in the bad Duke’s 
consternation, who determines that they shall be found, thus 
starting another thread of action to be developed later. Sc. iii. 
the passional cause of action in Oliver’s hatred of Orlando reaches 
a crisis; Orlando is obliged to flee to save himself from death. 
Sc. iv. shows Celia and Rosalind arrived at their journey’s end in 
the Forest of Arden, and making arrangements with a shepherd 
for a comfortable little house to rusticate in; thus is closed the 
thread of action started by the Duke in banishing Rosalind. In 
the conversation of their new companions, Corin and Silvius, we 
learn of the love of Silvius for the scornful Phebe, which is another 
emotional impulse to action, later blending itself with the plot. In 
sc. v. we meet Jaques, already mentioned, and get another 
glimpse of the pleasant company in the forest, but they are still 
quite detached from the active elements of the play. Sc. vi. shows 
us how far Orlando and Adam have gone in their flight, and sc. vii. 
presents again the good Duke’s court, develops further the 
personality of Jaques, and prepares us, through his conversation 
about the fool whom he had met in the forest, for the contact of 
one of the threads of action with the element of inaction repre- 
sented by this good Duke’s forest court, while in the sudden break- 
ing in upon them of Orlando it is brought into contact with 
another of the threads of action. 

At the opening of Act III. what results have been brought 
about by the action so far? Everybody in the play except Oliver 
and the bad Duke has arrived in the Forest of Arden. In sc. i. 
of Act III. the hatred of the Duke is still active as a force, and 
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Oliver through this means is also sent off to finally bring up in 
the Forest of Arden. The Duke's attitude as a motive force hav- 
ing worked itself out in its relation to Orlando and Rosalind, the 
emotional cause of action in the love of Rosalind and Orlando is 
free to develop, and the remainder of Act III. is devoted chiefly to 
the presentation of the situation between the lovers, which, owing 
to the disguise assumed by Rosalind, gives rise to the charming 
inconsistencies attending the wooing of a proxy Rosalind who is in 
reality Rosalind herself. Around these central lovers, whose char- 
acters Shakespeare unfolds, revolve other interesting personalities. 
Touchstone meets his fate in Audrey. Phebe still scorns Corin 
and perversely falls in love with Ganymede. The action is only 
advanced to the extent that Rosalind learns the state of Orlando’s 
mind while he still remains in ignorance as to hers. 

Are there any fresh elements or developments in Act IV.? 

Sc. i. merely continues the love-making of Act III. Se. ii. 
gives another glimpse of the good Duke’s court; in sc. iii. the 
love of Phebe bears fruit in a letter to Ganymede, and Oliver 
finds his way to the forest. The bad Duke's intentions toward 
Orlando in sending Oliver after him are, however, frustrated by 
the sudden change of heart of Oliver wrought through his brother’s 
saving his life, and, hatred being thus killed in him, a fresh emo- 
tional impulse to action is born in him and he falls in love with 
Aliena, though this fact does not come out until the next act. 

How are all the threads unravelled in Act V.? In sc. i. 
Touchstone pursues his own love-affair to its consummation entirely 
aside from any connection with the plot. In sc. ii. the love of 
Oliver and Aliena results in an arrangement for the wedding the 
next day, and Rosalind seizes that occasion as a fit time and place 
to throw off her disguise, give herself to Orlando, and satisfy Phebe 
that she can’t have Ganymede. And finally the bad Duke’s 
hatred makes one last effort; 4e comes with an army to the Forest 
of Arden to put his brother to the sword, but meets an old 
religious man and experiences a change of heart, and, instead, 
restores to his brother his kingdom. Thus love conquers on every 
hand. 
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Topic for Debate :— What is the chief element of interest in 
the play,— action, situation, or character portrayal. 


II. CHARACTER STUDIES. 


Paper. — The relation of the character-grouping to the plot. 

Hints : — Note the symmetrical division of the characters; over 
against a bad Duke is a good Duke. Contrast their actions 
throughout the play. Contrast also the two brothers, Orlando and 
Oliver. What are the resemblances between the characters of 
Oliver and Duke Frederick ?— between Orlando and the banished 
Duke? Is Orlando’s rebellion against his brother’s injustice or 
the banished Duke’s acceptance of 42s brother’s injustice the more 
to be praised ? Compare his attitude with that of Prospero under 
similar circumstances. Whose repentance is the more sincere, 
Oliver’s or Duke Frederick’s? Note that Oliver has lost all when 
he repents, while the Duke gives up everything just as he is about 
to realize his aim. Is the repentance of the usurping Duke merely 
a ruse of Shakespeare’s to bring the play to a happy ending? In 
Lodge’s story he does not repent, but is proceeded against by his 
brother. Contrast Jaques and Touchstone. Is Jaques’s melancholy 
affected ? What is the main difference between Rosalind and 
Celia? Which is more the friend of the other? (For valuable 
suggestions on these points see ‘Characters in “ As You Like It,”’ 
Peet-lore, Vol. IV. pp. 31 and 81, Jan. and Feb., 1892.) 

Topics for Debate: — Which is the better philosopher, Jaques 
or Touchstone, and which is more closely related to the philosophy 
of the play? 

The characters of the two Dukes are not developed ; they are 
merely walking gentlemen, whose office it is to keep the play in 
motion. 

Paper. — The Lovers of the Play. 

Hints: — The Different Kinds of Love in ‘As You Like It.’ 
Examples of love at first sight in Shakespeare. Note Orlando’s sur- 
prise at the suddenness of Oliver’s and Celia’s love. Was his own 
less sudden? Consider Hymen’s song and Jaques’s remarks in the 
last scene as descriptive of the various couples. Does the comic 
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element of the play, as represented by Touchstone, discredit senti- 
ment in the play? Notice the madrigal in Lodge’s novel (given in 
Poet-lore, Vol. I11., in the article on Lodge, Dec., 1891), and con- 
sider whether Shakespeare has borrowed anything from it in char- 
acterizing Rosalind’s wooing? Contrast Lodge’s Montanus as a 
lover with Shakespeare’s Silvius. Is Montanus too much of a 
“tame snake” to be natural? Or does this constancy in love make 
him a superior figure? Is it a sign of Silvius’s inferiority that love 
has its own way with him? Can love be true that changes if it is 
unrequited? (Browning’s ‘One Way of Love’ and ‘ Another Way 
of Love’ may be compared in considering this. See ‘ Browning 
Study Hints’ in Poet-/ore, Vol. III., Nov. and Dec., 1891.) 

Are those actors right, do you think, who play Oliver as guess- 
ing who Ganymede is when she swoons? Is Rosalind’s conduct 
unwomanly ? Is her disguise unlikely ? 

Topic for Debate: —It is best for the man to love the most ; 
and therefore has Silvius’s and Phebe’s unequal love-match a better 
chance for happiness than Rosalind’s and Orlando’s? 


III. THE PASTORAL ELEMENT. 


Paper. — The Rise of Pastoral Poetry, and Shakespeare’s Use 
of it in ‘As You Like It.’ 

Hints : — Compare Spenser’s ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,’ Fletcher’s 
‘Faithful Shepherdess,’ etc. Point out any differences you find 
between Shakespeare’s and Spenser’s pastoral poetry. (See War- 
ton’s ‘History of English Poetry’ for an earlier pastoral than 
Spenser’s, sect. 39.) For modern literary use of the pastoral ele- 
ment, see Alfred Austin’s ‘Prince Lucifer,’ or ‘ Fortunatus the 
Pessimist,’ or Norman Gale’s ‘A Country Muse.’ (Reviews of 
these are given in Poet-lore in Vol. III., p. 364, June-July, 1891, and 
in Vol. V., pp. 460 and 463, Aug.—Sept., 1893. Or, for less recent 
use, see Wordsworth’s ‘ Michael.’ Is the pastoral life of literature 
always artificial? Can a progress toward realism be shown? 
The humor of the play. Discuss in particular the humorous com- 
ments on contrasts between court and country life. On this point, 
see a note in Poet-lore, Vol. II., p. 394.) 
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Special Points for Study, or Short Papers: — 1. The Forest of 
Arden: Is it in England, France, or Shakespeare’s imagination ? 
(See Furness Variorum, ‘As You Like It,’ p. 16, for notes on 
this.) 2. “ Old Robin Hood of England.” What are the legends 
concerning him? 3. The archaic words in the play. (See Prof. 
Sinclair Korner’s ‘ Shakespeare’s Inheritance from the Fourteenth 
Century,’ in Poet-lore, Vol. II., p. 410, Aug., 1890.) 

Topic for Debate: — The opposition shown in the play between 
life at court and in the country is to the advantage of the country. 


IV. THE MORAL ELEMENT. 


Paper. — The Moral Side of the Play. 

Hints :— What is to be thought of the idea in the ‘ Ethics of 
“As You Like It”’ (Poetlore, Vol. III., p. 498, Oct., 1891), that 
Touchstone’s opinion of a shepherd’s life (III. ii.) is the key-note 
of the play? Are the references to fortune in the play significant ? 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall says: “What we most prize is misfortune 
borne with cheery mind, the sun of man’s spirit shining through 
and dispersing the clouds which try to shade it. This is the spirit 
of the play.” Of this Dr. Ingleby says: “The moral of the play 
is much more concrete than this. It is not how to bear misfortune 
with a cheery mind, but ow ¢o read the lessons in the vicissitudes 
of physical nature.” C. A. Wurtzburg says: ‘“ The deep truths that 
may be gathered from the play are the innate dignity of the human 
spirit, before which every conventionality of birth, rank, education, 
even of natural ties, must give way.” Give arguments drawn from 
the play in favor or against all of these suggestions. Is it an evi- 
dence of Shakespeare’s intention to be a moral teacher that he 
altered the fate of Duke Frederick ? 

Topic for Debate: — The play has no moral that is not gently 
satirized in it. 


V. THE SOURCE OF THE PLOT. 


Paper. — Shakespeare’s Variations from Lodge. 
Hints : — Compare Lodge’s ‘ Rosalind’ with ‘As You Like It.’ 
(For this story, see Furness Variorum ‘ As You Like It,’ or ex- 
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tracts in Rolfe’s edition.) Is the story better without the parts 
Shakespeare leaves out (e. g., Adam’s proposal to Rosader to cut 
his veins and suck the blood; his nose-bleed; the incident of the 
robbers accounting for Aliena’s sudden love, etc.)? Why is the 
“Green and gilded snake” added? Isn’t the “lioness” enough ? 
Is Rosader or Orlando the finer character, and why? The new 
characters introduced — Audrey and William — considered as em- 
bodying real instead of ideal pastoral life. Do Shakespeare’s 
changes affect the plot, the characters, or the moral of the story? 
(For an examination of the plot of the play, see ‘ An Inductive 
Study of “ As You Like It,”’ in Poet-/ore, Vol. III., p. 341.) 

A Sketch of Lodge’s Life and Work. (See ‘ An Elizabethan 
Lyrist: Thomas Lodge,’ in Poet-dore, Vol. III., p. 593, Dec., 1891.) 

Topic for Debate : — Shakespeare’s framing of the plot of ‘ As 
You Like It’ is not to be admired, because it is all borrowed. 


VI. LITERARY AND MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Paper. — A Sketch of Shakespeare’s Life, Periods of his Work, 
and Place of ‘As You Like It.’ 

Hints: — For aid in this, see Wilder’s ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ 
Dowden’s ‘ Shakspere Primer,’ Dowden’s ‘ Mind and Art of Shak- 
spere,’ Fleay’s ‘Gentle Will our Fellow,’ Poet-lore, Vol. V. ; also, 
‘ Shakspere Family Annals,’ Poet-/ore, May, 1890. 

Paper. — The Music of the Play. 

Hints: — See Furness Variorum, pp. 434 e¢ seg.; New Shak- 
spere Society’s Papers, on this subject; ‘Shakespeare and Music,’ 
by E. W. Naylor, Macmillan; ‘ Music in Shakespeare,’ in Chicago 
magazine, Music, April, 1892. 

Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


SYLLABUS FOR THE STUDY OF ESTHETICS. 


1. Jutroductory. Definitions. The problems and methods of 
Esthetics. Survey of the artistic phenomena offered by your 
own town. 


2. The Nature of Beauty. Is beauty objective or subjective? 
36 
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Is it to be defined in terms of form or of effect in personality? 
Consider the truth of the dictum: “ All beauty is in perception or 
imagination ” ; also ‘“‘ That is best in art that is best to the best 
person.” 

3. The Psychology of Atsthetic Perception. a Is an appeal to 
the senses absolutely essential? What are the zsthetic senses? 
Why? What part does each play? What is the zsthetic advan- 
tage of the sense of sight over that of smell? Which arts have 
the largest sense-appeal? %& What part does feeling play? How 
does esthetic pleasure differ from other forms of pleasure? How 
does art avoid inflicting pain? Which arts have the largest effect 
in feeling? 

4. The Psychology of ésthetic Perception. c What part 
does the intellectual (in its logical and orderly process) play? 
What is the scope of the critical faculty? Which arts have the 
largest intellectual appeal? a@ What part does the imagination 
play? Can there be perception without re-creation ? 

5. The Origin of the Artistic Impulse. What is the value of 
the principle of “play” in explaining the artistic impulse? 
What are the characteristics of play? When does play activity 
become esthetic? What is the bearing of the principle upon 
educational zsthetics? Upon industrial zsthetics? The fine 
arts ? 

6. The Canon of Order in Variety: According to this canon, 
beauty comes into being when a “standard” form is reached 
under the direction of principles of order, symmetry, proportion, 
etc. Is this canon sufficient to explain all artistic compositions ? 
Contrast a Greek temple (pure form) and a Gothic cathedral (a 
symbol). Contrast classical and romantic music. 

7. The Canon of the Characteristic: According to this canon, 
beauty comes into being when a significant content is duly ex- 
pressed. Examine the dictum: “ Art is the expression of all that 
life contains.” When is the ugly (as a discord in music) justifiable 
in art? On what grounds is the method of suggestion justifiable ? 
How does this principle affect criticism ? 

8. The Relation of Art to Nature. Must there be in art a 
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reference to nature? What is the limitation of the theory of 
imitation? In what degree is photography art? Is art higher 
than nature (reason from grounds of evolution and idealistic the- 
ory)? What is the esthetic content of any given Public Park ? 
Examine the sayings: “ Art is nature passed through the alembic 
of the mind”; “ Art is the producing of apparent copies of un- 
apparent nature.” 

9. The Relation of Beauty to Truth. Must art be true to 
scientific fact ? What is the difference in content and method be- 
tween art (beauty) and science (truth)? Is scientific knowing 
sufficient for esthetic comprehension? Should art be limited 
to “realism”? How valid is the use of story as a mode of 
thinking ? 

10. The Relation of Beauty to Religion. Examine the sayings : 
“ All art is born of religion; and “ Art has made no development 
except under impulse of scepticism.” What is the part of didacti- 
cism in art? Is the expression of immorality justifiable in art? 
What grounds had the Puritans for their opposition to art? 
What is the value of the claim of “art for art’s sake ?” 

11. The Classification of the Arts. Classify the arts on the 
basis (1) — of the senses employed; (2) — of the appeal to nature 
(representative or non-representative); (3)—of limitation of 
materials; (4) —of freedom of spiritual expressiveness ; (5) —of 
historical development (symbolistic, classical, and romantic — 
Hegel). 

12. Some Modern Artistic Phenomena. The expansion of the 
bounds of music, painting, and poetry, to include each other’s 
modes. Symbolism in painting and poetry. 

References. For histories, consult the article on £sthetics in 
the Ency. Brit.; Knight’s Philosophy of the Beautiful ; Bosanquet’s 
History of Atsthetic. For the psychological side, see the text- 
books of Psychology; Allan’s Physiological 4sthetics ; Marshall's 
Aisthetic Principles; Santayana’s The Sense of Beauty. For 
metaphysical speculation, see Schiller’s essays ; Hegel’s Aésthetics 
(Kedney); Schopenhauer’s principles. For origins, etc., see 
Balfour’s Evolution of Decorative Art; Hulme’s Birth and Devel- 
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opment of Ornament ; Brown’s The Fine Arts. Raymond’s books 
touch the different aspects of the subject. Much discussion will 
be found in the poets, notably Browning, and in the essays of 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Ruskin, Morris, and others. 

Oscar Lovell Triggs. 





A GLANCE AT GERMAN LITERATURE DURING 
THE PAST YEAR. 


AN event of interest to the literary world which occurred 
during the past year in Germany was the dedication of the 
new ‘“ Goethe-Schiller Archives,” at Weimar, on the twenty- 
eighth of June. It is a beautiful stone building, situated on a 
hill overlooking the town, and is intended, as the main speaker 
of the day said, not only to guard the treasures placed within 
its walls, but to make them accessible to careful and conscien- 
tious students, to make them the property of the nation, in the 
best sense, to preserve a living memory of the greater poets, 
and to stimulate every one to work and live in their spirit. The 
forming of the “Goethe-Schiller Archives” was first made pos- 
sible in 1889, by the munificent gift of Ludwig and Alexander 
von Gleichen Russwurm of Schiller’s literary bequest. The sub- 
sequent erection of a special building was made desirable by the 
gift of Goethe’s literary bequest, from the Grand Duchess Sophie 
of Weimar, to whom it had been bequeathed by Goethe’s last grand- 
son, Walther von Goethe. This bequest consisted of an almost in- 
exhaustible store of sketches, letters, and manuscripts of all sorts, 
many of which have been placed in glass cases, in prominent posi- 
tions in the new building, where even the sight-seer may see and 
read. The bequests of Herder and Wieland have been added to 
those of Goethe and Schiller,‘and, either by gift or purchase, more 
or less rich bequests of Immermann’s, Hebbel’s, Freiligrath’s, 
and others have come into the possession of the directors of 
the “Archives.” From this it will be seen that it is not the 
intention to limit the treasures of the “‘ Archives” to the manu- 
scripts of the authors whose names they bear, but that it has 
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been decided to include the bequests of all prominent German 
writers. 

Probably given a new impulse by the “ Archives,” the year’s 
Goethe-Schiller literature, —I use these authors’ names here to 
cover as wide a field as they do in the “ Archives,” — while not very 
full, is, in many respects, better than it has been for several years. 
In a new biography of Schiller, written by J. Wychgram and 
published by Velhagen and Klasing (Bielefeld and Leipzig), both 
author and publishers have spared no pains to gather together all 
the authentic facts concerning Schiller’s life, and many, until now 
unpublished, portraits of him and of the people who formed the 
group surrounding him. The material is well chosen and ar- 
ranged, and clearly presented in a warm, living way. More care 
might have been spent on the delineation of the persons surround- 
ing Schiller ; the book, however, fulfils its main purpose of bringing 
Schiller himself, with all the ins and outs of his personality, humanly 
near the reader. Julius Burggraf writes of ‘ Schiller’s Women’ 
(Stuttgart: Carl Krabbe), both those that, as an artist, he created, 
—and these, Burggraf shows, were of many types of feminine 
character, — and living women, not mere bloodless shadows, and 
his mother, his sister, his wife, Henriette von Armin and Charlotte 
von Kalb. 

Hermann Baumgart’s ‘ Goethe’s Faust Elucidated as a Unified 
Poem’ (KGnigsberg i. Pr.: Wilhelm Koch), belongs with the best 
of the ‘Faust’ literature of the last decade, if not above it. The 
book gives a fine, penetrative, harmonizing study of the wonderful 
poem, and new, surprising, and convincing interpretations of many 
single passages. Every friend of Goethe and his life-work will 
thank this author for his guidance ‘“ from heaven through the world 
to hell.” On the other hand, Umfried’s ‘Goethe, the German 
Prophet in his Masterpiece, Faust’ (Stuttgart: Adolf Bouz & 
Co.), deserves its high place among Faust curiosities. What this 
book and others of its kind prove is that ‘ Faust,’ like the world 
and the Bible, is inexhaustible, and every one can find in it what- 
ever he reads into it. An interesting gleam of light is thrown on 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ by Devrient’s history of ‘ Friedrich Schoenmann 
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and his Theatrical Company’ (Hamburg: Leopold Voss), a book 
which gives, in a very entertaining way, the history of the stage 
life of the past century, and of the travelling companies of that 
time. 

In his task of writing ‘ Herder’s Life’ (Munich: C. H. Beck), 
Eugen Kuhnemann has been absorbed as few biographers are; he 
has striven earnestly to discover the secrets of Herder’s innermost 
thoughts and emotions, and in this way to lay bare the fundamental 
elements of his contradictory character. The danger of doing too 
much of a good thing is not always avoided, in his efforts, at times, 
to “hear the psychical grass growing,” and, at others, to fill out 
gaps in the transition from one mood to another with subjective 
combinations more persuasive than convincing; yet we willingly 
pardon these extravagances for the sake of the clear portrayal of 
Herder, and the view we gain of the incommensurable greatness of 
the German classic period. 

The 26th of April, 1896, was the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Karl Immermann, and as a memorial of this event 
R. Fellner, J. & O. H. Geffcken, R. M. Meyer, and F. Schultess 
have brought out a volume of six essays (Hamburg and Leipzig : 
L. Voss), among which the most interesting are ‘ Contributions to 
the History of the Origin of Munchausen,’ and ‘ Karl Immermann 
as Dramaturge.’ While these writers may have overestimated 
Immermann, their work is a contribution of value to the history of 
the time of the German epigones. 

A new two-volume critical analysis of ‘ Henrik Ibsen’s Earlier 
Dramas,’ with two hitherto untranslated ones (Munich: C. H. Beck), 
is written by Roman Werner. The first volume is devoted to the 
Norwegian, the second to the European dramas. Very success- 
ful in parts is the analysis of the earlier dramas, on the knowledge 
of which is founded a correct judgment and clear understanding of 
Ibsen’s life-work. 

Books of less note, but worth mention as interesting, are Lud- 
wig Geiger’s ‘Karoline von Gunderéde and her Friends’ (Stutt- 
gart: German Publishing House); Bernhard Suphan’s ‘ Hans 
Sachs’ (Weimar: Hermann Bohlan); and Anna Seuron’s ‘ Tolstof’ 
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(Berlin: Siegfried Cronbach). The last has much new material, 
which is sympathetically treated, at least where Tolstoi is con- 
cerned; for his wife, the author seems to have little appreciation. 
Under the title ‘ Literary Acquaintances’ (Zurich: Th. Schroter), 
Alfred Beetschen gives a series of pastel profiles of ten poets. 
Beetschen is filled with enthusiasm for his heroes, and communi- 
cates it to his readers; with special love does he treat of Hermann 
Lingg, C. F. Meyer, and Widman. Were the poets themselves to 
read these sketches, they would surely thank the writer for his loving” 
portraiture. Beetschen also writes an interesting book on ‘ Music 
in the Mirror of Contemporaneous Poetry’ (Zurich and Leipzig: 
Th. Schréter). 

In the hope of increasing the love and appreciation of poetry, 
Alfred Biese offers his ‘Lyrical Poetry and Recent German 
Lyrics’ (Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz). He asks and answers the ques- 
tions, ‘“‘ How is a lyric to be enjoyed? What is a lyric? and How 
did it originate?” The first question is answered in a general 
way, with which few will disagree ; the second answer is treated 
more at length, but also more narrowly. The author confines the 
lyric to emotional poetry, thereby shutting out much modern verse, 
which, if immature, still gives promise of fruit and flower. The 
book is not written for critics and artists, but for the unlearned in 
poetry, and, with all its limitations, is a much needed addition to 
critical literature. 

It is to be hoped that the “ Goethe-Schiller Archives” will 
prove an inspiration to creative poetry; for, while much that has 
been written during the year has been interesting, the quantity 
has not been great, nor the quality distinguished by breadth or 
brilliancy. Probably the most popular of all recent German poets 
has been Johanna Ambrosius, the twenty-eighth edition of whose 
‘Poems’ (KGnigsberg i. Pr.: Ferd. Beyer) has recently been issued. 
Twenty-four of these editions appeared in one year. A German 
critic, speaking of Ada Negri, the Italian poetess, says that “ per- 
haps it is a misfortune to win popularity in a day, the public ex- 
pects so much afterward, and when the expectations are unfulfilled . 
the fame dies.” Very likely he had Johanna Ambrosius in his 
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mind at the same time; yet, while there doubtless is truth in what 
he says, the wonder of her poems must keep them alive for many 
a day ; and the beauty, simplicity, and strength of many of them 
give them a still more lasting fame, though she should never write 
another line. Another poet from the people, though no more of 
them than Johanna Ambrosius, is Ludwig Palmer, whose little 
book, ‘ Poems of a Working-Man’ (Stuttgart: German Publishing 
House), deserve most friendly mention. Herr Palmer is an iron- 
‘worker, and also a student, who is acquainted with the best German 
lyric poetry, and has not disdained to learn from it. His poems are 
entitled to the same reception given those of the peasant poetess. 
Martin Greif, who is much admired by modern classicists, pub- 
lishes his collected works in three volumes, two of dramas and 
one of poems (Leipzig: C. F. Amelang). The dramas, though the 
lesser known, are the more interesting part of his work. Less 
classic, and therefore more interesting to many, are Carl Busse’s 
‘Poems’ (Stuttgart: Successors to the Cotta Book Firm). He is a 
lyric writer of pure form, combined with deep feeling and strong 
individuality. A new volume of poems by Adolf Schafheitlin 
is called ‘ Saturnian Fantasies’ (Berlin: Rosenbaum and Hart). 
One of these fantasies is a peculiar poem with the title ‘ Master 
Melchior,’ in which Schafheitlin shows that he, like Dante, has 
wandered through heaven and hell, and “ knows nothing human as 
stranger to him.” The poems teach the worship of nature, and of 
beauty for beauty’s sake. Hans Benzmann brings to the reading 
public a collection of poems called ‘In the Spring Storm’ (Grossen- 
hain: Baumert and Ronge). These poems are often extrava- 
gant and impulsive, but are not without a certain strength and 
much originality. The author plays his own instrument, but has 
not quite learned how to play it well. Paul Bornstein reminds us 
somewhat of the Pre-Raphaelites, in his collection of poems, to 
which he gives the title ‘Out of the Twilight and the Night’ 
(Braunschweig: C. A. Schwetschke). Corresponding with the 
title, the tone is elegiac; youthfulness and sunshine we do not 
find, but something womanly, delicate, almost timorous, speaks 
from these verses, in which death and the unknown beyond play 
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an important part. Karl Woermann, in his ‘The German Heart’ 
(Dresden: Louis Ehlermann), seems far away from the simple, 
primitive people for whom, he would have us think, his heart beats. 
His poems are gay, fanciful, scholarly, with zsthetical and ethical 
flights, but they lack the something unnamable that touches the 
heart. That the poems of Wilhelm Langewiesche, ‘In Morning’s 
Light’ (Leipzig: H. Haessel), have required a second edition, shows 
that they have received the attention they deserved. A ‘ Gottingen 
Muse Almanack for 1896’ (Gottingen: Poetry Publishing House), 
edited by Gottingen students, enables us to make the acquaintance 
of much of the youthful talent of Germany. The appearance of 
this book would be a cause for rejoicing, even were it insignificant, 
which it is not, since it proves that literary interests are again 
daring to make their appearance at court in the German universi- 
ties. C. von Arnswaldt has contributed the largest number of 
poems and many of the best; Carl Méulsberg writes a one-act 
drama and some poems; the ballad is represented by E. Baron 
von Kerkering; and many other writers represent almost as 
many provinces of poetry. 

Two epics, or perhaps better, romances in verse, ‘ The Shores 
of the Eder’ (Cassel: Max Brunnemann) and ‘ Isentrud’ (Wit- 
tenberg: P. Wunschmann), have been written by Emilie Scheel 
and Martha Halfmann. The former is a song from the land of the 
Katti, a love tale, with a background of the struggle between Chris- 
tianity and heathendom. The verse form changes, very skilfully, 
to suit the spirit of the song. The poem, while faulty in many 
places, would repay a reading, and not only by the descendants of 
the Katti, whose brave deeds it celebrates. The latter poem cele- 
brates the overthrow of the gods and the victory of Christianity in 
Saxon lands, and is strong and interesting. 

There have been three very interesting volumes of translation 
into German from the ‘ Bulgarian Folk Lore’ (Vienna: Karl 
Graser), from ‘Modern Greek Folk and Love Songs’ (Berlin: S, 
Calvary and Co.), and from the poems of Jaroslav Vrchlichy, a 
Czech (Leipzig: Ph. Reclam). The first is delightfully done by 
Adolph Strauss, and loses none of the freshness of the original 
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poems. In an introduction of one hundred and nine pages, is 
given a magnificent picture of the life of a peculiar people, that has 
already played a decisive réle in European literature. Examples of 
Bulgarian folk melodies are also given. The Greek songs have 
been translated very freely, or rather, imitated in German verse, by 
Hermann Liibke. They, however, show the present artistic wealth 
of the Greeks, and hold out a promise of their regaining their pre- 
Christian eminence. The last of the translations, and probably the 
most interesting, has been made by Friedrich Adler. Vrchlichy is 
a poet of wide range, who ranks with the best of German poets 
since Goethe’s death. 

“If the domains of poetry and literary criticism have been com- 
paratively little entered by German writers of the past year, those 
of the drama and the novel have been zealously visited by old and 
new writers alike. While the dramas have been mainly so poor 
that they have enjoyed life for but a few performances, and have 
been favored with neither smile nor frown of critics, still it is the 
few important dramas which, alone in all the literary field, have 
succeeded in arousing the live interest of the critics. These dramas 
are especially Ernst von Wildenbruch’s ‘ Henry and Henry’s Family’ 
(Berlin : Freund and Jeckel) and Gerhart Hauptmann’s ‘ Florian 
Geyer’ (Berlin: S. Fischer), the former with definite, detailed his- 
torical basis, with which the writer has taken a dramatist’s liberties; 
the latter, with very vague historical basis, on which the author 
could build as pleased him. Of the former the great public ap- 
proved, and pronounced it a success with much applause ; of the 
latter it disapproved, and in silence called it a failure. The critics 
give diametrically opposed opinions, and with equal vigor. Suder- 
mann has very recently given to the stage ‘ Morituri,’ a collection 
of three one-act dramas, ‘Teja,’ ‘ Fritzchen,’ and ‘ Der Ewig Mann- 
liche’ (‘The Eternal Masculine’). The first two are tragedies, 
and are aimed against the duel — the second is the more interest- 
ing; the last is a clever comedy satire on coquetry. All have met 
with such success, and are so well written, that they have disarmed 
criticism, except in a few isolated cases. 

Gustav Schwarzkopf writes a clever book of satirical ‘ Recipes’ 
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(Dresden : Karl Reissner) for the concoction of the modern novel 
and short story, of the writing of which, as well as of their less 
modern cousins, there is no end. To mention a few of them would 
be an injustice to many, to avoid which would require a review de- 
voted to this domain of literature alone. Good and interesting as 
the majority of these novels are, one is almost tempted to wish 
and hope that the public will grow over-satisfied with them, and, 
while not refusing entirely to read them, will turn a greater share of 
their attention to the poets and essayists. May the gods grant that 
the “ Goethe-Schiller Archives ” will bring about this result! 

Mary Harned. 





KIPLING’S ‘SEVEN SEAS’ AN ATAVISM. 


Ir would be more correct to say that Rudyard Kipling’s alle- 
giance is vowed to the God of Things as They Have Been, than to 
the “God of Things as They Are.” The content and spirit as well 
as the form of his poetic work bear witness to this. 

‘The Seven Seas’ is in spirit devoted to an idea unsuited to 
long life in the new century. That idea is the supremacy of the 
British Empire over all the globe for the sake of materialism and 
by means of militarism. 

The colonial greatness of England has been won by a wise 
loosening of the bonds tying the children to the mother. That 
policy has become historic. It is, however, to-day, but a half-way 
house to another policy, predestined to succeed it, by which still 
another sort of autonomy is bound to be attained. The greater 
Imperial England, in whose honor Kipling lifts his voice, seems at 
first sight a wonderful exemplification of the persistence of a nation’s 
dominance. One of Shakespeare’s loudest strains of patriotism in 
‘King John’ — 

“This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror,” 


if put beside Kipling’s ‘Song of the English,’ looks modest indeed 
in comparison. Insular defence is the note of the elder poet; in- 
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satiate conquest, that of the younger writer. Kipling, for example, 
in his ‘ Song of the Cities,’ makes Capetown dream — 


“‘ Of empire to the northward, ay one land 
From Lion’s Head to Line.” 


He causes England, in ‘ England’s Answer,’ to appeal to those “ of 
the Blood” to stand together for “ the last great fight of all.” 

Impressive as the material dominion is which so takes Kipling’s 
praise, it is as nothing compared with the subtler expansion of the 
influences of the English or any other racial genius, keeping no 
bounds of colonies or dependencies, nor to be marked and owned 
like a branded sheep. Beside such Imperial Dispersion, Imperial 
Dominion is a puny temporality. The poet who sings sectional- 
ism to-day accuses himself of short sight. His elegy may light a 
flare of contemporary fame, but it cannot bear intact the onset of 
the years. 

There is a virility of muscle which is flabby compared with 
virility of spirit, and Kipling’s much-talked-of virility is of the sort 
to become superannuated. The pith and marrow of his song is the 
grandiloquent but gross “ Pride of Race” — the Enthusiasm, as he 
phrases it, in his ‘Song of the English,’ for “the Blood that is 
slower to bless than to ban.” And the virtue Kipling lays stress 
upon over and over again in his verse is the military virtue of obe- 
dience for militant ends. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that in the part of this 
volume given over to ‘ Barrack Room Ballads,’ as well as in the 
somewhat more abstract flights of ‘The Seven Seas,’ there are 
traces of the democratic humor which is, in essence, opposed to 
the assumptions of overlordships. There is, also, that forthright 
dexterous modelling of the actual and the homely to an artistic 
purpose which is the true mark of the modern spirit. 

_ Nowhere is this democratic humor clearer than in ‘An Ameri- 
can.’ Here speaks a larger spirit, contemplative both of revolt and 
of obedience as two sides of one thing — the higher law of indivi- 
dual freedom. It is a spirit distinctly separable from Kipling’s 
wonted delight in soldierly obedience. The Oriental mysticism, 
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— which Emerson — Heart of New England ! — made Occidental 
and doubly mystical in his poem of ‘ Brahma’, — is cunningly ap- 
plied by Kipling to his dramatic presentation of the “ Led Striker” 
of the Summer of 1895. Emerson was a good guide, possibly lead- 
ing Kipling to build better than he knew. At any rate, the result 
is a vital portrait. Following this hint, Kipling causes the “ Ameri- 
can spirit” to make the law it flouts and flout the law it makes, in 
strong contrast to the old-time British spirit as Kipling repre- 
sents it. 

‘Mary, Pity Women,’ among the Ballads is another dramatic 
bit of an exceptional character, wherein Kipling’s dominant note is 
at rest for a season. 

Of the modelling of modern actualities to artistic purpose, Kip- 
ling’s attempts to make the Cable and the Engine subjects for 
Romance are good and very interesting examples. Enthusiasts 
over such notable feats, and they are notable,,should not in fair- 
ness forget, however, that they have been done before and better 
— if subtler power to move, and richer suggestion to thrust home 
are better — by Walt Whitman. “The seas inlaid with eloquent 
gentle wires” wrote Whitman in his ‘Passage to India,’ and the 
American made use of them for no message of mere racial unity 
as Kipling does in his stanzas on ‘The Deep Sea Cables’ in his 
‘Song of the English.’ He makes them carry an infinitely loving 
suggestion of the brotherly welding together of all of the lands for 
the sake of a joyously spiritual destiny in whose unmapped vasti- 
tude the Seven Seas of British Dominion and the Oceans Twain 
of the Americas are but drops. 

There is a similar contrast in breadth of poetic vision between 
Whitman’s Song ‘To a Locomotive in Winter’ and Kipling’s 
‘Song o’ Steam.’ “Type of the modern— emblem of motion,” 
sings Whitman. As an enjoying living personality, a law unto 
itself, he conceives it. “Fierce-throated beauty, Roll through my 
chant with all thy lawless music,” he cries, “ Law of thyself com- 
plete, thine own track firmly holding.” Kipling, on the other 
hand, gives the “interdependence absolute” of the parts of his 
engine an “ordained, decreed” overlordship, and makes the 
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“ purring dynamos” of ‘McAndrews’ Hymn’ inculcate his ever- 
lasting lesson—“ Law, Orrder, Duty an’ Restraint, Obedience, 
Discipline !” 

So much, briefly, this contrast may serve to make clear of the 
degree of novelty of conception Kipling has. It might be shown, 
also, that the element of democracy which Kipling’s original treat- 
ment of the private soldier has, is necessarily a sort of pseudo- 
democracy, sentimental and condescending, rather than genuine 
and brotherly, because of the feudal bias which is Kipling’s 
backbone. 

A word as to Kipling’s degree of originality in execution. His 
clever workmanship appears characteristically in ‘McAndrews’ 
Hymn,’ where his theological and other grim prepossessions are on 
the side of his dramatic presentation of the dour Scotch engineer. 
It shows the poetic craft of the clever artisan, not the spontaneity 
of a master of poesy. This would not need to be said, and his art 
could be liked for the dexterousness it has, had he not been over- 
praised as an heir of the great English bards. His inmost core of 
aristocratic conservatism and Anglomania has commended him on 
the one hand to a critic who is warped in the same way, and who 
is perhaps, glad, for once, to praise what is popular, and to like 
something muscular. On the other hand, to another critic, who 
has a hobby for the modern, his superficial democracy appeals. 
And this queer concert of the “Powers” in criticism has been 
reinforced by the acclaim of the uncritical public, mainly because 
its uncultured musical ear has been bitten by the tum-tum beat — 
the banjo and bones clang and clack of the primitive old ballad- 
metre revived by Kipling. The rhythm of the more imaginative 
‘Seven Seas,’ as well as the appropriately crude heel-and-toe step 
of the Barrack ballads, appeals, with an exaggeration that is as 
zesthetically vicious as the mechanical regularity of a hand-organ, 
merely to the lower sense of time, and not to the higher sense of 
tune. 

Novelty and freshness of theme prejudiced by antiquated 
ideals, dexterity and ingenuity of workmanship vitiated with 
narrow and old-fashioned poetics are characteristic of Kipling, as 
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a critical examination of his work in verse shows. They also 
explain his current success. 

A gleam of imaginative emotion sometimes moves within his 
phrases. It stirs in his title ‘The Seven Seas.” What could be finer 
for his book? It has freest sway and swing in ‘The Coastwise 
Lights,’ and where better than in the call of the English Light- 
houses to the Ships from Southern Seas?— the “Gipsies of the 
Horn! Swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom that weave us main to 
main.” 


P. 


(The Seven Seas, by Rudyard Kipling. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1897. $1.50.) 





NOVELS OF THE HOUR. 


Ir is not easy to decide which is the novel par excellence of the 
hour, as there are several in the field pushing each other hard for 
a first place. Among them may be mentioned ‘ Kate Carnegie’ 
by Ian Maclaren, ‘Sentimental Tommy’ and ‘ Margaret Ogilvie’ 
by Barrie, ‘ The Damnation of Theron Ware’ by Harold Frederic, 
‘King Noanett’ by Stimson, and ‘Quo Vadis’ by Sienkiewicz. 
An examination of the lists of the best-selling books for the last 
three months printed by the Bookman shows that ‘Sentimental 
Tommy, who has been sharing the honors for the last two months 
pretty evenly with ‘ Kate Carnegie,’ in March heads the list, at 
least all over the West. These statistics, combined with the fact 
that it is almost the only book which the present writer has heard 
mentioned lately in general conversation tips the balance in its 
favor as the novel of the hour. Comparing ‘Sentimental Tommy’ 
with the sort of novel we used to think great, like ‘ Henry Es- 
mond,’ or ‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ or ‘Notre Dame de Paris,’ 
it can hardly be called a brilliant achievement, yet it is pleasant 
enough reading, and probably quite as complex as the modern 
kindergarten-trained mind is capable of digesting. ‘Sentimental 
Tommy’ does strike one at times as being a somewhat unnatural 
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child. His imaginations are rather too old when he is a very 
little tot and rather too young when he has become a tolerably 
well-grown boy, but these seeming inconsistencies are probably all 
due to the fact that he is an embryonic genius, —in other words 
a conscienceless little liar. He has so great a faculty for entering 
into the individuality of others that he possesses none of his own. 
But in spite of his pranks he has the capability of loving strongly, 
and that subtle fascination which cleverness always begets. The 
psychological development of a genius from childhood up is an 
interesting problem to have tackled, and Barrie has brought to 
bear upon it his best faculties of insight, and has, of course, made 
the telling interesting with his accustomed touches of wit and 
wisdom. The fine character of the book, though she is not a 
genius, is Grizzel. The author has not spent so much pains upon 
her as he has upon Tommy, but he has sketched her with broad, 
strong strokes that give her a life-like naturalness in spite of the 
fact that she is as abnormal as Tommy. Her abnormality, how- 
ever, is the exact opposite of his, and consists in an individuality 
marvellously strong for a child. In this volume we have only the 
beginning of Tommy’s career. Another is to follow and we shall 
watch with interest to see whether the egotistical and conceited 
Tommy can be developed into a genius without becoming an 
utterly detestable man. 

Not so popular as Tommy, yet possibly the coming “novel of 
the hour” is the ‘Child of the Jago,’ another study of child- 
character, presented with all the bald mercilessness of the so-called 
modern realism. Such realism, unrelieved as it is by any sense 
of humor on the part of the author, or by any underlying optim- 
ism which recognizes tendings upward, however weak, in the most 
degraded of human beings produces a kind of art demanding posi- 
tive courage in the reader. 

Perhaps ‘ The Child of the Jago,’ is more true to a certain phase 
of life than ‘ Oliver Twist,’ with which one inevitably compares it, 
but the art of Dickens, however melodramatic it may be at times, 
lights a fire of sympathy in the heart for the outcasts of society, 
where that of Morrison leaves one cold and horrified. Dickens 
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knew the secret by which sympathy can be aroused. He was 
capable of imagining and painting for his readers, even among the 
lowest grades of society, individual traits of character, which, illu- 
minated by a loving touch of humor, gives to each of his person- 
ages an intrinsic value. Interest in the personality of a character 
must be piqued before we can grow indignant at his crimes or 
weep over his lack of opportunities. For even practical purposes, 
then, an infusion of idealism produces more real effects than this 
over-done, or rather under-done, realism. One doubts whether the 
true picture of life is not bound to have some elements of idealism 
in it, — refuses, in short, to believe in the possibility of a population 
of eight thousand people, all burglars, thieves, and murderers. Feel- 
ing sceptical on this point, I was glad to see that Mr. Trail, in the 
Fortnightly Review, declares that no such condition of affairs as that 
depicted by Arthur Morrison ever existed in any part of London. 

The overflow of energy in this terrible Jago society, as Mr. 
Morrison sees it, goes into the one amusement of fighting. The 
details of these brutal fights are given with such particularity that 
only strong nerves can read them without mentally and even 
physically growing pale. 

Some latent possibilities for goodness are discoverable in the 
child-hero, but conditions are too hard for him. The Reverend 
Father Sturt, who might have been of incalculable benefit to him, 
is as obtuse as the author himself, when it comes to any pene- 
trative recognition of possibilities of character. His contact with 
his parishioners is of the most external kind and his influence 
for good does not extend beyond his power to inspire respect for 
himself personally, leading to no perceptible mending of their 
ways, probably because the author set out to portray the “sternest ” 
sort of realism, so stern in fact that he appears to stand over his 
company of thieves with a rod of iron, forbidding them, upon pain 
of banishment from the story, to allow any good impulses to de- 
velop within them. c. 

Sentimental Tommy, by J. M. Barrie. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1896 ($1.50). The Child of the Jago by Arthur 
Morrison. Chicago: H. S. Stone & Co. 1896 ($1.50). 
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“LOWLY” POETS. 


THE spectacle of the instant recognition and widespread popu- 
larity of a new poet presents an interesting problem in these days 
of supposed anti-poetic activity. Does it mean peculiar genius, 
peculiar sympathy with the times, or is it due to some combination 
of circumstances which forces into notice a talent otherwise des- 
tined to the fate of former mute inglorious Miltons. 

I confess that when I read the poems of Johanna Ambrosius, 
though recognizing her poetic touch, even through the singularly 
clumsy translations by Mary J. Safford, I am somewhat at a loss 
to understand the extravagant praise heaped upon her by Hermann 
Grimm and her editor, Professor Karl Schrattenthal; and I am 
inclined to suspect that her popularity is due, partly at least, to a 
“created opinion,” which is in turn the outgrowth of certain ten- 
dencies of thought at present manifesting themselves. These 
tendencies are in their essence a mixture of democratic enlarge- 
ment of vision, an aristocratic self-gratulation over the discovery 
of sequestered geniuses and wonderment that they produce such 
good work with no advantages of education or familiarity with 
wealth and culture. 

The democratic enlargement of vision has set up in certain 
quarters a hunt for geniuses, especially among the ranks of women 
and the laboring classes, which is in itself a most excellent ten- 
dency, provided the hunters do not in their enthusiasm lose their 
better judgment and hold up for extravagant admiration any mani- 
festation of talent simply because it comes from the ranks of the 
“humble.” This very attitude of delight in the genius of the 
“humble” poisons the sincerity of the democracy, for in the 
vocabulary of the true democrat there is no such word as 
“humble.” Such a bias born of the democratic enthusiasm of the 
innately aristocratic will not serve to place either women or the 
“humble” upon any better plane than the formerly purely aristo- 
cratic bias which has ruled in the realm of the fine arts. When 
it comes to a matter of the creation of beauty, the highest human 
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attribute, all must be judged upon their own merits as human 
beings. The humble life-environment, or the woman-nature may 
be the very essence of the especial sort of beauty created, — as 
such it should be taken account of, but not as the infallible index 
to genius any more than noble environment, and the masculine- 
nature should have been considered, as it has too universally, the 
necessary soil for the sprouting of genius. 

When Hermann Grimm declares that what he finds and espe- 
cially admires in the poems of Johanna is the spirit of the present, 
he displays exactly the bias I have been trying to describe. A 
perusal of the poems shows that he does not mean what would 
ordinarily be meant by “a spirit of the present,” for we do not 
find reflected in them either religious, social, or sex emancipation. 
Her religion is a simple, orthodox faith in God; her political 
economy may be summed up as allegiance to the Empress; her 
attitude on the woman question, a conviction of the innate inferi- 
ority of woman except in the power of loving, and this in spite of 
the fact that she herself has worked all her life as hard as any ordi- 
nary three men, and is the only being she is personally acquainted 
with who has any genius. He also declares that in her poetry she 
appears entirely freed from her environment, while in reality poem 
after poem breathes an atmosphere of the sorrow and hardships of 
her life, though there is an occasional breaking out into a note of 
pure joie de vivre, serving to show what capabilities for happiness 
she had unrealized in her nature. 

The “spirit of the present” which Hermann Grimm finds in 
her is but a reflection of his own attitude toward her, and resides 
simply in the fact that she, an unlettered woman, with no affinities 
with past culture, having found utterance in poetry, is at once 
accepted as a poet, contrary to all former precedent, on the ground 
of her being a type of democracy. In other words, it is the recogni- 
tion of her rather than the tenor of her poetry which constitutes 
her a reflection of the spirit of the time. 

Dismissing from the mind any wonder over the fact that a poor 
peasant woman should be a poet, for it would appear from the his- 
tory of literature that genius has many a time proved itself the 
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most unsnobbish of demons, how does the poetry of Ambrosius 
strike one? 

Without being great in the sense of showing especial originality 
or depth of thought, it has that fervor for beauty whether of 
nature or of humanity in both sad and joyous guise which is dis- 
tinctively the mark of the true artist; and that imaginative faculty 
which seizes unerringly upon those modes of expression best suited 
to point the varying tints of the quickening emotion. She is, 
however, like the lark mentioned in ‘Sentimental Tommy,’ that 
nested in a deep valley: it soars aloft and sings its beautiful song, 
and is unconscious that its sky is but the lower spaces of the 
mountain air. The Zeztgeist has sown a divine discontent in the 
minds of the “ humble,” that Johanna Ambrosius wots not of and 
her aspirations flutter upon the broken wings of submission rather 
than mount upon the strong wings of revolt. 

A faint reflection of Germany’s enthusiasm over a lowly poet 
is seen in the reception here of Paul Dunbar’s work. Mr. Howells 
is far more canny in his introduction than Karl Weiss-Schratten- 
thal. He claims to base his admiration of Dunbar upon the 
absolute value of his work and not upon its comparative value as 
a negro’s. But this claim is perhaps somewhat discounted by the 
fact that he finds his best work to be the negro-dialect poems. 

It is not to be denied that these have great charm, combining 
as they do touches very characteristic of the negro with daintily 
poetic conceptions. The proverbial laziness of the negro is not in 
vain when it becomes the inspiration of a little poem like the ‘ Song 
of Summer,’ which I cannot resist quoting : — 


“ Dis is gospel weathah sho’ — 

Hills is sort o’ hazy. 

Meddahs level as a flo’ 
Callin’ to de lazy. 

Sky all white wif streaks o’ blue, 
Sunshine softly gleamin’, 

D’ ain’t no work hit’s right to do, 
Nothin’’s right but dreamin’. 
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Dreamin’ by de rivah side 
Wif de watahs glist’nin’, 
Feelin’ good an’ satisfied 
Ez you lay a-list’nin’ 
To the little nakid boys 
Splashin’ in de watah, 
Hollerin’ fu’ to ’spress deir joys 
Jes’ lak youngsters ought to. 


Squir’l a-tippin’ on his toes, 
So’s to hide an’ view you ; 
Whole flocks 0’ camp-meetin’ crows 
Shoutin’ hallelujah. 
Peckahwood erpon de tree 
Tappin’ lak a hammah 
Jay bird chattin’ wif a bee, 
Tryin’ to teach him grammah. 


Breezes is blowin’ wif perfume, 
Jes’ enough to tease you ; 
Hollyhocks is all in bloom, 
Smellin’ fu’ to please you ; 
Go ’way, folks, an’ let me ’lone, 
Times is gettin’ dearah — 
Summah’s settin’ on de th’one, 
An’ I’m a-layin’ neah huh!” 


For the other poems, they have a freshness quite befitting a first 
poet of his race. It is much as if the spirit of the poet looked out 
upon nature for the first time and saw that it was beautiful, and 
sang his delight. Often quite perfect in form they have the ad- 
vantage of not being overloaded, like so much verse we are called 
upon to read, with ornaments of culture so heavy and costly that 
the slender thought can but stagger beneath the weight. C. 

(Poems of Johanna Ambrosius. Edited by Professor Karl 
Schrattenthal: Translated by Mary J. Safford. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1896. — Lyrics of Lowly Life by Paul Laurence Dunbar: 
with an Introduction by W. D. Howells. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Co. 1896.) 
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IBSEN’S NEW PLAY: ‘JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN,’ 


TuE very traits that are proof of the degeneracy of the present 
age, to some of its censors, are taken as evidence merely of its 
distinctive character to so fearless a constructor as Ibsen of drama 
from life as it is. 

The heart of the delicate but essential difference between 
life as it looked yesterday and life as it is since early this very 
morning is brought to the front in his latest play. It con- 
sists, according to the play, in instinctive dissatisfaction with 
the merging of the individual personality and career in the 
family or the State, on the one side; and, on the other side, 
in distrust of the love that exacts its own will, or of the friend- 
ship that rests on a mutual bargain. The tragic stir and 
climax of the drama issue from such discontent, and through that 
discontent all the pitiful desires born of the old unsatisfactory con- 
ceptions of Personality and of Love are foreordained to be frus- 
trated, and the trend of the Present Time toward a different ideal 
both of Love and Personality appears in shadowy vista. 

How do the characters contribute toward this briefly-summed- 
up result? Let us see! 

Borkman, himself, for example, has craved Power above the 
satisfaction of his own love and life. His proper Personality was 
offered as a mere conduit to pour wealth through. For the attain- 
ment of material success as multi-millionnaire of industry, com- 
merce, and finance he has not scrupled to sacrifice the woman who 
loved him, nor to sell himself. 

The modern business man, successful, even on the brink of 
being unmasked, Ibsen represented in the person of Consul Ber- 
nick in ‘The Pillars of Society.’ In John Gabriel Borkman he 
portrays another such man of masterly capacity and insatiate 
designs, who has been unmasked on the brink of success. The 
term of his imprisonment completed, eight years of waiting have 
passed, during which he has never given up the expectation that 
his ability would cause him to be summoned to the helm again. 
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Now, first, during the evening of the day on which the play opens 
and closes is his self-confidence shaken to the roots and the futility 
of his cherished dreams divined. He dies at last in the grasp of 
the “metal hand” of inordinate materialism that chilled his own 
life and love out of him. 

This is a new sort of selling oneself to the devil, much more 
subtly thrilling and tragical than the familiar fiery method of 
medizval legend. It is the nineteenth century industrial methud, 
and fit subject for a modern master of modern drama. 

The two women most closely related to this defeated Conqueror 
of the World of Business are chilled by the cold of the same 
“metal hand” that clutched at Borkman’s dead heart. Involved 
in the same futility of desire and of fate are Ella Rentheim, the 
woman he loved and sold for a Bank directorship, and her sister 
Gunhild, whom he married in her stead, since, as he explained, “ if 
the worst comes to the worst, one woman can always take the place 
of another.” But when Ella, having quite another idea of love, as 
women sometimes will have, repeatedly rejected the useful friend, 
who had made her the price of helping her lover, the friend took 
his revenge by exposing Borkman’s “ irregularities,’ and so dis- 
grace and ruin were the outcome of John Gabriel’s vain bargain in 
love and friendship. : 

These two women-pawns of the unlucky move in the game 
coldly confront each other in the opening act after years of silence 
and estrangement. Their clear-cut talk unfolds the play and shows 
them in the unlovely process of pitting themselves against each 
other for young Erhart Borkman’s filial love. The mother has 
almost no life of her own. She has merged it with all her hope 
in the future in the longing to retrieve her honor and name through 
her son from the disgrace brought upon it by her husband. To 
attain this she would tie Erhart hand and foot to this “ mission ” 
and absorb his young personality as remorselessly as Borkman had 
traded in Ella’s heart, her own life, and lesser matters like other 
people’s securities. 

The aunt, more generous and loving as she is, is almost equally 
exacting in what she calls her love for Erhart. Her life, too, is 
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nothing to her in itself, and the disappointment her rich and 
loyal nature has sustained through Borkman makes her seek to 
wreak upon Erhart her hunger for a little human happiness in the 
brief space of life her physician allots. 

Erhart, indeed, who breaks in upon the dialogue of the sisters, 
might well have chosen to turn to the aunt as the more genial 
despot rather than to his proud unyielding mother, were it not for 
a third claimant. The handsome, experienced Fanny Wilton is 
introduced shortly after Erhart himself enters. If it were not 
evident from the nature of the case that the young man is likely to 
follow her on a path that leads away from mother or foster-mother, 
her more sophisticated soul, as Ibsen clearly indicates, through 
being independent enough to crave no love that is not free to come 
and go, would stand the best chance of triumph. 

Such are the main characters. 

The situations with which each act is occupied reinforce in 
their larger outline this conflict of a narrower with a freer idea of 
Personality and Love. With the very same strokes that seize and 
lay bare the salient traits in the characters, who are shown thus to 
shape the fate they sustain, this pivotal situation of competition in 
love is set forth, in the first act. 

The second act is occupied with Borkman himself, in his rela- 
tions with the friend who betrayed him, the friend who still visits 
him, and, finally, with the woman he loved and sold. Throughout 
the previous act his step has been heard in the gallery above. It 
has been a dramaturgic rule since the day of the earliest Hindoo 
dramatist to let no new character appear upon the stage unan- 
nounced. The rule rests of course on a rational dramatic basis, 
although puerile and thoughtless enough have often been the ways 
in which the tradition has been followed. Has a simpler, more 
effective announcement of the central figure ever been devised than 
this restless pacing to and fro in the long gallery overhead of the 
man released from prison only to mew himself indoors alone ? 

The dialogue of the second act between Borkman and his one 
faithful friend, and afterwards with Ella Rentheim is colloquial, 
simple, but startlingly significant. The irony of that one faith- 
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ful friendship, kept alive by feeding on the mutual needs of the two 
friends for self-delusion, — Borkman needing to be nursed in his 
dream that he is a great financier, Foldal in his dream that he 
is a great poet, and all only to be rudely broken off by each 
one telling the other the bitter truth, — such irony as this is a 
stab of genuine humor, keen of eye, pathetic at heart. Ella 
Rentheim brings her old lover her sting of wholesome truth 
too; and so, through the awakening influence of a friendship 
and a love essentially different from the tame subservient things 
he thought them, Borkman is urged at last from brooding over 
his woes to some slight action. 

Then his resentful wife must be reckoned with, and when he 
descends to her in the third act he meets not only her inveterate 
scorn and opposition to the adoption of Erhart by Ella which he 
has promised her, but also Erhart’s refusal to cast in his lot 
with his father and help him rehabilitate his wasted life. Finally, 
appears again the wise witch, Fanny Wilton. With her the new 
view of independent Personality and recklessly unbargaining love, 
which she and Erhart embody, triumphs; and the three white- 
haired elders are left helplessly in the doorway, listening through 
the snow for the last tinkle of the silver sledge bells speeding 
away into the night. 

Now, without loosing its hold upon realism, the drama im- 
perceptibly greatens in symbolism with the concluding act. The 
poet and dramatist in Henrik Ibsen blend in one and paint the 
scene of Borkman’s death with a grandeur both vague and intense. 

Borkman, freed from the restraint of the house at last, will 
never return. He plunges through the snow higher and higher 
up the rocky mountain where Ella anxiously and faithfully fol- 
lows him. With the broadening of the scene the poetical and typi- 
cal quality of the drama looms up vast and impressive. Together 
again, the man and woman face a prospect, grim and wintry 
now, which in the flush of their youth and strength had stirred 
the young man of affairs to enormous plans of conquest. Never 
has a play given a more modern sense of the industrial poetry 
latent in a wide landscape. 

39 
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Smoking steamships of the imagination plying back and forth 
on the fiord, factories whirring by the river, veins of ore lying 
spell-bound in the earth, over ye, Borkman would have had power 
at any human cost! And over him now ye have the power! The 
hand of ice, the ‘“‘ metal hand,” holds him in its clutch. 

The warm humanity of the woman he sacrificed is helpless be- 
side him. The wife, whose life is not less ineffectual, joins her 
sister now. While they wait beside him for help to carry the dead 
body thence, they confer together and at last clasp hands. 

The “coldness of heart” that killed him, they say, has changed 
them also into “two shadows.” 

So, Ibsen seems to place in tragic antithesis the realm of warm 
human power, typified in these women, and the realm of the coldly 
material, typified in the victim of that alien kingdom — the dead 
man of business. P. 

(John Gabriel Borkman, by Henrik Ibsen, translated by William 


Archer. The Green Tree Library. New York: Stone & Kimball. 
1897. $1.50.) 





BOOK AND MAGAZINE INKLINGS. 


WHEN we reprinted in our Initial Quarterly Number, last Oc- 
tober, three of the daintiest of Daniel’s Delia Sonnets, and gave 
a brief note upon the poet and the subject of his song, we had not 
seen Mrs. Martha Foote Crow’s ‘ Elizabethan Sonnet-Cycles,’ If 
we had, perhaps we should not have quoted Dr. Grosart so placidly, 
saying, ‘‘I do not suppose it is likely now that we shall ever know 
who ‘ Delia’ was.” For, of the two charmingly printed volumes 
of choice Elizabethan poetry now collected and edited by Mrs. 
Foote Crow one contains, along with the whole Delia sonnet- 
sequence, an admirable introduction, treating of Samuel Daniel, 
his work and life and poetic repute, and refraining not from ven- 
turing a woman’s shrewd guess that the Delia so commended was 
Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke, in whose family, at Wilton, the 
poet was tutor. “It would perhaps be strange if the young poet did 
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not surround the personality of this fascinating patroness with a ro- 
mantic halo and feel that his poetic fame was linked with hers. 
The Delia of the sonnets has all the excellencies that a sonnet- 
honored lady should have, including locks of gold. But the fact 
that the poet has slyly changed the word ‘amber’ to ‘snary’ in 
Sonnet xiv., and ‘golden’ to ‘sable’ in Sonnet xxxviii., looks as if 
he desired to shield her personality from too blunt a guess. How- 
ever, many hints are given; she lives in the ‘joyful North,’ in ‘ fair 
Albion’; she is ‘The eternal wonder of our happy Isle,’ and the 
river by which he sounds her name is the Avon . . . the Wiltshire 
Avon that flows southward by Wilton, ‘ where Delia hath her seat.’ ” 
Constable’s Diana Sonnets occupy the remainder of the volume; 
and again the lady of flesh and blood who is sonnetized is dis- 
cussed in the introduction, though not this time with equal cer- 
tainty, — Lady Rich, the black angel of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
according to Gerald Massey, and Arabella Stuart seeming to part 
the poet’s homage between them. Dr. Lodge’s ‘ Phillis’ and Giles 
Fletcher’s ‘ Licia’ supply song and subject for the other volume. 
The series, so far as issued, is admirably conceived. Interesting 
as such sonnets are in themselves, and as revelations of the lyric 
wealth of the time, they have double value in the light they throw 
on the more familiar sugar’d Sonnets of Shakespeare, accessible to 
everybody, as those of his contemporaries have scarcely been until 
this collection has made them more so. For Shakespeare’s 
meagre revelations of himself in his Sonnets cannot be gauged and 
understood at all without relation to the Italianate lyricism of these 
Sonnet-Cycles. Mrs. Foote Crow’s editing is competent and pecul- 
iarly graceful. There are scarcely any notes. If this is due to the 
publisher’s will, as one may suspect of an editor who shows many 
signs of the modern suavity of scholarship, it is to be hoped that 
this somewhat old-fogyish disregard of the public will be amended 
in succeeding volumes. (Elizabethan Sonnet-Cycles. Vol. I. 
Phillis, Licia. Vol. II. Delia, Diana. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 1896. $1.50 each.) 

THE constant output of English and American classics is an 
encouraging sign, indicating that, in spite of the insatiate appetite 
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for current fiction, there must be an increasingly large number of 
readers who find delight in the masterpieces of the past. Con- 
spicuous among these new editions is the ‘Cambridge-Lowell,’ 
which contains all the poems included by the poet in his own last 
edition, and in addition to these the small group entitled ‘ Last 
Poems,’ collected by his literary executor, Mr. Charles Eliot Norton. 
In harmony with the plan adopted in other volumes of the 
Cambridge Series, notes have been confined to short histories of 
such poems as have a history, and to criticisms that have been 
supplied by the poet himself. These are printed as head notes, 
while Lowell’s own introduction to the ‘ Bigelow Papers’ appears 
as an appendix to the volume. The binding is neat, but elegant, 
as befits the dignity of a Cambridge edition ; the volume in our 
possession being dark crimson with gold lettering and laurel- 
wreath design. The type is clear and not too small; in this 
respect a great improvement over the old Household Edition. (The 
Complete Works of James Russell Lowell: Cambridge Edition. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $2.00.) 
FoLiLowinG in the wake of the ‘Temple Shakespeare,’ come 
the ‘Temple Classics,’ and the ‘Temple Dramatists.’ We have 
already expressed our admiration of the Shakespeare, and we can 
only repeat for these the same sentiments. Of the ‘Classics,’ 
edited by Israel Gollancz, we have seen Wordsworth’s ‘ Prelude,’ 
Charles Lamb’s ‘ Essays of Elia,’ Malory’s ‘Morte D’Arthur,’ 
and Bacon’s ‘Essays,’ all ornamented with portrait-etchings for 
frontispiece. ‘The Duchess of Malfi,’ edited with preface, notes 
and glossary, by C. Vaughan, is the first in the Temple Dramatist 
Series. The illustration for this is an etching of Malfi after Turner, 
a most dainty little picture; and ‘ Arden of Feversham,’ edited, with 
preface, etc., by Rev. Ronald Bayne, is the second. In its com- 
bination of lightness and smallness with perfectly clear print and 
fine paper, no edition we know of can compare with this Temple 
edition. It opens up the possibility of a complete library of Eng- 
lish classics confined within such limits that the lover of books 
might carry his library with him wherever he went. (Temple 
Classics. New York: Macmillan and Co. 1896-97. 50 cts. each. 
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Temple Dramatists. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896-97. 
45 cts. each.) 

A BEAUTIFUL edition of Pope’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ enlarged 
from the Globe edition, has been brought out by T. Y. Crowell 
and Co. It is edited with notes and introductory memoir by Wm. 
Adolphus Ward, and is bound in green cloth with gold lettering. 
A number of interesting illustrations appear, among which may be 
mentioned three portraits of Pope, and some of the frontispieces 
to the first editions of certain poems, notably that to the ‘ Dun- 
ciad.’ The notes are full of interesting information and the memoir, 
besides giving an excellent sketch of his life is just in its criti- 
cisms of his work. (The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, edited 
with Notes and Introductory Memoir by Adolphus William Ward. 
New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1896. 2 Vols. $3.00.) 

For general reader and young student what better way is there 
to fasten history in the memory than by growing familiar with the 
vivid pictures of life given in historical plays? Shakespeare’s his- 
tories have long performed this service for his readers. But there 
are gaps in his record of England, which could be fitly filled by 
reading the chronicle plays of his brother dramatists. A chrono- 
logical series of all these plays, beginning with Shakespeare’s ‘ King 
John,’ Peele’s ‘ Edward I.,’ and Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II.,’ continuing 
with Shakespeare’s Richards and Henrys, Heywood’s ‘ Edward 
IV.,’ and Ford’s ‘ Perkin Warbeck,’ and closing with Shakespeare 
and Fletcher’s ‘ Henry VIII.,’ has been prepared for acting as well 
as reading, by Mr. Thomas Donovan. It is a good idea well 
given to the public in two comely volumes, of manifest use to clubs 
and classes, so far as the supplying of a fair text is concerned. 
There are no notes or educational helps of any sort. (English 
Historical Plays, edited by T. Donovan. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1896. 2 vols. $4.00.) 

If Mr. Thacher’s ‘ Charlecote’ was as fine inside as it is outside 
it would be decidedly the most attractive Shakespearian volume 
issued during the past year and more. It is an extraordinarily 
elegant example of book-work however, with yellow Japanese 
paper, tall shapely type, and soft brown leather half-binding of a 
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sort the eye finds fascinating. And it would be hard, perhaps, to 
match this beautiful exterior with an appropriation moreover of 
Walter Savage Landor’s citation of William Shakespeare for poach- 
ing, which should add to the lustre of that a new beauty. We are 
loth to say it, since the adventurous attempt is interesting, but the 
intrinsic literary result does not seem to us quite worth while. 
(Charlecote, or the Trial of William Shakespeare, by John Boyd 
Thacher, illustrated by Charles Louis Hinton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1895. $5.00.) 

Tue ATLANTIC continues with marked ability and character its 
discussion of social questions, historical and contemporaneous. In 
taking up more vigorously now than was its custom the considera- 
tion of current topics, its merit is that it turns the soil up deeper, 
and drives a cleaner furrow than most of its rivals in the field of 
civic culture. Moreover, its submission to the modern fashion in 
Periodicals, “ Economics and no end,” is not so unwise that it for- 
gets to leave a corner for the shady tree and the bosky coolness of 
the hedge-row, — the loitering places of refreshment with the bread 
and wine of books. So, in the April Ad/antic, with ‘The Nominating 
System,’ ‘Dominant Forces in Western Life,’ and ‘ A Century of 
Anglo-Saxon Expansion,’ appear, also, the pages devoted to. ‘ Men 
and Letters,’ Mr. Sedgwick’s paper on ‘ Bryant’s Permanent Contri- 
bution to Literature,’ and Mr. Arlo Bates’ vigorous onslaught, vza 
Kipling, against the poetic possibilities of any ‘ Song o’ Steam.’ 

THERE is a canny humor in Mr. Charles Malloy’s literary man- 
ner that seems reminiscent of the peculiar flavor of Emerson’s own 
wit, and as ‘ The Sphinx’ is one of the most teasingly attractive 
and characteristic of Emerson’s poems, these two — Mr. Malloy’s 
humor and the Emersonian Sphinx come together with very pleas- 
ing results, in Mr. Malloy’s article on ‘ The Sphinx,’ in the February 
Arena. 

A SHAKESPEARIAN novelty is promised for the May Harfer’s 
in a study by Mr. Corbin of ‘Two Undescribed Portraits of Shak- 
spere,’ one of which is said to be “ probably the only life-portrait 
in existence.” If this “ Snark” does not turn out to be merely an 
interesting “ Boojum,” certainly “ it will be grand.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A WRITER in the Dia/ declares that there are three attitudes 
toward Whitman: “that of complete non-acceptance, that of ac- 
ceptance so complete that it involves the rejection of his opposites 
like Tennyson, and thirdly the attitude of readers who hold fast 
by the poets whose power and form are equal, readers who are 
nevertheless able to love and be helped by the crude and powerful 
work of Whitman, without being swept off their feet.” To which 
we may add a fourth attitude toward Whitman, of those who 
realize that in Whitman there is as great a balance of power and 
form as there is in a Tennyson, though the laws of beauty govern- 
ing them are as wide apart as those which underlie the noble sim- 
plicity of Greek architecture and the ornate grace of Gothic 
architecture. 


ut 


QulITE a little breeze has been blowing around the head 
of Dr. Triggs for the last two months in the Dia/. In an evil 
moment he said that Whitman should be “absorbed” and not 
“ criticised.” 

In this time and land we propose to be such complete masters 
of our own destiny as neither to absorb blindly or be absorbed by 
anybody; and, furthermore, we propose to exercise our own un- 
trammelled right of judgment, but why any one should have thought 
it worth while to assail Dr. Triggs for a personal utterance with so 
much heat and sarcasm it is difficult to comprehend. Possibly he 
meant nothing more derogatory to the dignity of the American 
critic than that one should approach Whitman with an open mind, 
keeping preconceived standards of criticism in abeyance, and that 
the appreciation of him would depend, as all appreciation does, 
upon an answering sympathy. Some great man said “ Shake- 
speare speaks to the Shakespeare in us.” It is true that any great 
genius must be approached in this way, while Dr. Triggs writes as 
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if he thought Whitman peculiar in this respect. But even if he 
means “absorb” in all its horrible significance of possessing the 
quality of a “ sponge,” as some of his assailants have intimated, he 
has a right to express his own convictions, and to expect courtesy 
from those who disagree. It is to be hoped we shall not develop 
in this country the sort of schoolboy literary battling that has so 
long flourished abroad, where sarcastic invective takes the place of 
argument. 


4 


LEONARD Moore unfolds in the Déia/ an extraordinary 
scheme by which an absolute standard of judgment might be 
reached in regard to the genius of poets. It is the deliciously 
archaic sort of proposition that poets should be subjected to a 
competitive examination as to their style and creative power. He 
naively puts himself in the place of the “ deified schoolmaster” 
he imagines and proceeds at once with the examination of 
most of the great poets of literature, marking so much for 
the various divisions under style and creative power. He for- 
tunately saves himself from the charge of egotism, and entirely 
stultifies his own scheme by remarking that “ Every critic would, 
of course, get a different result in each division and subdivision, 
according to this method ” — then what is the advantage of it over 
any other method of finding an absolute standard? That standard 
will not be found: and, in the nature of the case, cannot be found, 
for beauty is whatever calls up an emotion of love in the soul. It 
ranges from such a remark as that of a very wicked little slum boy, 
whose earliest awakening having come through music, the first 
time he ever smelt a lily of the valley exclaimed, “ Oh, it makes 
a beautiful sound in my nose!” to the creation of a Shakespeare 
or a Browning. 





ut 


To THE Epitors: In The Academy of Oct. 10, 1896, Doctor 
Richard Garnett, writing from the British Museum, advances this 
opinion: “‘ Browning, in his ‘Epistle of Karshish,) commits an 
oversight, as it seems to me, in making Lazarus fifty years of 
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age at the eve of the siege of Jerusalem, civca 68 a. pv.” The 
miracle, he argues, is supposed to have been wrought about 
33 A.D. Lazarus would consequently have been only about fifteen 
years old at the time he was raised from the dead, an age quite 
inconsistent with the general tenor of the narrative and counter 
to tradition, which makes him thirty. 

I incline to think that the oversight is Doctor Garnett’s and 
not Browning’s. Let us stand by the tradition regarding the 
age and date; it is in no way inconsistent with the statements 
of the poem. Karshish in his diagnosis gives the facts as they 
appear to him. There is no reason to suppose that he had made 
direct inquiry. Lazarus seems to be a man about fifty years of 
age, and is so reported, and this is as it should be. His was no 
common experience and attended by no common results. The 
years have touched him lightly since ‘“ Heaven opened to his 
soul” —a fact that makes on Karshish an impression noticeably 
deep: 

“ The man — it is one Lazarus a Jew, 
Sanguine, proportioned, fifty years of age, 
The body’s habit wholly laudable, 
As much, indeed, beyond the common health 
As he were made and put aside to show. 
Think, could we penetrate by any drug 
And bathe the wearied soul and worried flesh, 
And bring it clear and fair, by three days’ sleep ! 
Whence has the man the balm that brightens all?” 


And that marvellous physical freshness, though seen so clearly 
by him, deceives the very leech himself when age is estimated. 
Is it not a specially subtle touch in a specially subtle poem ? 

C. B. Wright. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


ut 


To THE EpiTors: Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has suggested 
that in a disputed line from Pope’s “ Essay on Man” (Ep. L,, 42), 
“ Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove,” the word Jove be 
regarded as dissyllabic. This, he points out, will avoid the neces- 
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sity of scanning “satellites” as a word of four syllables. But is 
there not, however, an easier way out of the difficulty ? 

Any one who has ever written verse must have felt the mis- 
leading influence of the initial emphatic “why.” It is this word 
that is the cause of perhaps half the nine-syllable lines that justly 
incense the critic. And it is this word that, in this line of Pope’s, 
should first fall under suspicion. 

Of course the “o” in “ Jove’s” might be lengthened to equal 
two syllables, or the final “e’s” might be pronounced, or, indeed, 
we might even go so far as to read “ Jove his satellites,” after the 
model of Dryden’s “ Mars his nature” (‘ Palamon and Arcite,’ 
II., 592). Yet it seems far easier, if any word must do double 
duty, to let that word be “ Why,” an intrusive fellow, only too 
ready to undertake more than his proper function. 

The accent seems, in the first place, to have been drawn 
forward, as in any case of an inverted initial foot, as it would 
be in “ Why, then, | Jove’s satellites | are /ess | than Jove.” : 

But the “ Why,” once having taken first place, stretched out 
and assumed second too. And in this three circumstances as- 
sisted it. It was naturally long, — in fact a clear diphthong; it 
was followed naturally by a slight pause; and the next word, 
“ Jove’s,” was a word that, while consigned to a subordinate 
place in the metrical scheme, really merited, from the length 
of its vowel, much more metrical prominence. The result of 
this combination of causes was that, to the ear of the poet, the 
line seemed satisfactory, — being, while in fact a violation of 
the letter of the law of metre, really no violation of its spirit. 
It was, in fact, a syncopation, such as is permissible in music, 
such as is not, however, regarded, by writers since Chaucer, as 
permissible in verse avowedly decasyllabic. (See Chaucer, ‘ Prol.’ 
], 391; ‘Knightes Tale,’ 1. 677.) 

To perceive this, one has only to read the line in its place, 
beginning at the beginning of the couplet, stressing the “ Why” 
heavily, as the meaning of this passage demands: 

But ask| of yon- | der ar- | gent fields | above 
Why — | Jove’s sat- | ellites | areless | than_Jove. 
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I submit this only as personal impression. It seems to explain 
better than other theories the process by which a skilled mechanic 
in verse, like Pope, arrived at a result so out of the normal. He 
could hardly, without knowing it, have written “ satellités” or 
“ Jové’s.” But such an error as this, even the most skilled of 
versifiers — especially if over-confident — might easily slip into. 

I shall be glad to see Mr. Dole’s opinion of this way out of the 


difficulty. Herbert Bates. 
NEw York. 
ut 


HERE is an interesting bit from The Critic: Mr. Paul 
M. Paine writes “In Mr. Kipling’s book, ‘The Seven Seas,’ I 
have found what seems to be an unmistakable trace of the Amer- 
ag influence. I refer to the poem ‘Bill ’Awkins,’ which runs 
ike this : — 





‘As anybody seen Bill ’Awkins?” 
“ Now ’ow in the devil would I know?” 
“°E’s taken my girl out walkin’, 
An’ I’ve got to tell ’im so— 
Gawd bless —’im ! 
I’ve got to tell ’im so.”’’ 


It was some time before the ‘Barrack-Room Ballads’ were first 
heard of, that a young man of my acquaintance, who lived in New 
Orleans, used to chant this ditty :— 


‘“ Have any 0’ yo’ seen my Lulu?” 
“ How in de debbil would you know her ?” 
“T’d know her by her apurnstrings, 
’n’ her shoestrings a hangin’ on the flo’, 
Gol darn her! 
’n’ her shoestrings a hangin’ on the flo’.” ’ 


ut 





SHAKESPEARE’S birthday will be celebrated at the Me- 
morial theatre, in Stratford-on-Avon, by a series of plays. ‘The 
Tempest’ will be given on Easter Monday, and during the whole 
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week Shakespearian drama will hold the stage. The revived play 
will be ‘Henry V.,’ the others will be ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
‘As You Like It,’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet.” All are to be per- 
formed as last year by Mr. Benson and his company. 


ot 


IT is amusing and even edifying to see how virtuous one 
who belongs essentially to all that is light and temporal in 
modern literary taste can be when he rails at the vicious rage of 
the public for “timely” fustian. xempli gratia: ‘Victorian 
Literature, by Andrew Lang, as given in Littell’s Living Age for 
March 13th. 

One is reminded of the pious words of the little boy upon his 
obdurate brother, whom he had himself stirred up to pugnacity, 
and who was being remonstrated with by their mother: ‘‘ Mother,” 
said this good little boy, “Ned is vexing the Holy Spirit now, 
is n’t he?” 





ut 


THE SYMBOLISTIC PICTURES OF P. MARCIUS 
SIMONS. 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF AND * * *, 


I HAVE been looking at some pictures of the inner side of life 
instead of the outside, dear * * *, and the impression is so much 
keener than I am used to in art exhibitions, with their reiterated 
assiduous portraits of specious appearances, that I am spirit-stung 
as with new air from some exhilarating Colorado of the mind, and 
must needs hasten to fall upon you, by post, and effuse my joy 
upon your appreciating shoulder. 

Incoherent I may be, but list to me, and some method may 
ooze from my madness even because of the inchoate fulness of 
my cup. 

Think you I can refrain from this shock of astoniment — 
“astonishment” is too clapper-clawed a commonplace ; prithee, 
let me have the quaint word of the sweet Elizabethans, for my 
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mood is strange! —think you I can refrain from astoniment, I 
say, when, in looking, for example, at a canvas of the Dawn, I see 
a landscape, and more than a landscape? — a New Day historic, 
mystical, preparing the way of the gentle Lord Christ in the world, 
making his path straight and the rough ways smooth ? 

Neither paint nor composition defers my eye from its intended 
transpiercing and spontaneous glance to the marrow of the moment 
when a new historic world-epoch had its inception, —imperious, 
beautiful, undying! Wherefore, to paint and to composition my soul 
defers as to the handmaiden of the Lord that has done this thing; 
and my “Hail! artistry, full of grace,” I will recite now soberly 
to you. 

Looking more narrowly, I saw that the right side of the canvas 
was thick with gloom and the shadows of it lurid with cruelty, and 
that at the heart of their rocky darkness was a gleam of blood and 
gold. It was human—a figure—yes, the genius of the past, 
Salome, biding her time for the last ineffectual hurtling of the 
strength of the powers of the dark against the resistless, subtle, and 
silent inroad of the lord of day. At the left, flowers and fountains 
were gushing from the earth that felt this advent, and striding the 
aspiring hill-tops up sprang John, bare and unearthly tall, his loins 
girt about with shaggy camel’s hair, his outstretched arm point- 
ing and prophesying dawn. And there at the extreme upper left 
of the picture, where John is pointing — where the morning star 
glitters like a gem that is thanking the brighter source of its pale 
light, — where the flushing sky is bearing it witness, and that 
floating covey of angels wreathing their wings of impalpable white 
mist are proclaiming it in a silence that makes one think of sound, 
— there, it is coming! 

The mere massing of tints, the sheer diffusion of pure paint is 
in itself a field from which the eye would harvest an ineffaceable 
charm, if one could consider that only without relation to the 
melodic phrase of stillness and glory blent as one with the pig- 
ments and holding incorporate within it a great historic instant. 

This is true of all the rest of these pictures of P. Marcius 
Simons, and I scarcely know if in telling you now of two or three 
others I shall be describing those most characteristic of an art 
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that seems to me essentially modern and as supreme in its own 
way as any art that ever has been; but, at any rate, I shall give 
you a glimpse of the artistic method which is very obvious in 
‘The Dawn,’ and also of the two or three others that perhaps most 
laid hold of me, . 

Two of these other canvases belong to the history of the past, 
the last to the history of the present, as I suppose. 

Legendary old world history, universal, brooding over the start 
of ambitious original conceptions that bear in their folds the secret 
of endless racial and individual complexities and differentiations, 
— this is put before you with one look at ‘ The Tower of Babel’ as 
Mr. Simons’ brush conceives it. What the eye sees is a human 
ant-hill. Men at their toil, their plotting, and complacence, are 
swarming in and out and round about a wide-seated red-brick 
tower whose narrowing forehead is being builded, layer by layer, 
beyond the clouds that swim dizzily about it. An old subject, you 
may say, and some spiral leaning tower of wooden blocks as repre- 
sented in a child’s pictorial Bible may rise in your mind, or else 
some utterly impossible architecture all in the clouds of sham, 
floating, as it were, in tobacco-smoke. The peculiarity of this 
tower is that it is neither prosaic nor dreamy; it is a structure, 
and the people who are building it are magically individualized. 
Each one, you guess, could be an independent entity not lost in 
the crowd nor found to be in all points just like his neighbors. And 
you wonder the more at the mystery of his separate personality 
when you pry close and see nothing but myriad daubs of thickish 
paint in slight relief. 

You have seen the Joan of Arc of Bastien Le Page, dear * * *? 
Yes, I am sure you have, and admired it, too, I think, as I have. 
Now here is a Joan of another color, even more founded on real- 
ism and historic fact, and yet — mystical. I have not been able to 
get away from the startle of those two pinheads of green paint 
that constitute this Joan of Arc’s eyes. They are the very human 
foci of this picture. She,—little childish thing! —is standing 
there scared, — and so are you! — with her visions. France in his 
royalty, blood starting under his crown and staining his ermined 
breast, his pallid face turned back to the powerful little deliveress, 
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beckoning to her and pointing her on, is gruesome enough with his 
message; but, beside him, smoother, unhurt, unawake, as yet, 
gliding straight on, there floats with him a more awe-full feminine 
majesty. She is La Patrie! 

My last picture, a synthesis of the historic present, is alive with 
the same golden light that gilds with its heavenly alchemy another 
picture called ‘Rays of Gold,’ and which suggested to me the 
power of art to transmute all things to beauty. But in this case 
the golden light seems to be the right aura for three splendid 
galleons speeding seaward with confident brave sails over a spread- 
ing sea. One of these vessels is glowing with red, and “ Liberté” 
is writ about her prow; the second is lit with yellow, and her 
prow proclaims justice and universal self-respect with the word 
‘“‘Egalité” ; the third is luminous with blue, and the legend of her 
name seems to lead them all onward to unknown future seas, 
“Fraternité.” But notice! Back there on the steep pier people 
are flocking together to see the ships passing in the light. What 
a pity they are not aboard! One boat is putting off hastily with a 
few enthusiasts who hope to be not so belated but they will reach 
this flotilla of the high seas of the Future of Humanity. 

This, of course, I felt to be my climax, dear * * *, and I came 
away in a daze. Outside I passed along an unreal transfigured 
Beacon Street, where the bare boughs of the big elms in the Com- 
mon tremulously caught the light of the long glistening rays of 
sunset. The road, curving on from the near height of Beacon 
Hill to the far heights enthroned in the etherial mists of blue that 
raise Corey Hill to its mth power of idealism, became a road 
symbolic — unrecognized beauty of the used and trodden awaiting 


the seeing of the soul. 
Yours, 


ut 


—— Byérnson’s latest work, called ‘ Light’ and issued in a very 
small edition, is described to be a cantata in which the entire 
history of human progress is epitomized. It opens with a chorus 
singing about the origin of light and the world ; then other songs 
follow by the chorus and soloists, about the civilizations of Greece, 
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Rome, and Palestine, and the dawn of Christianity. The Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance are treated next in a separate division, 
and finally:comes the portrayal of the modern epoch, of the 
emancipation of human thought, the freedom of the masses and 
of women. The plain people and the women, it is represented, are 
now to take active part in the work of civilization. A final song 
expresses triumphant joy over this development. 


ut 


Not long before his death, Mr. Morris wrote in answer 
to a query of Louis E. Van Norman’s as follows :— 


KELMSCOTT HousE, UPPER MALL, HAMMERSMITH, W,, 
January 9, 1896. 


My peEAR Sir:—Iam a very busy man, but on this subject I 
will answer you briefly. I have zo¢ changed my views on social- 
ism. My view on the point of relation between art and socialism 
is as follows: 

Society (so-called) at present is organized entirely for the 
benefit of a privileged class ; the working-class being only con- 
sidered in the arrangement as so much machinery. This involves 
perpetual and enormous wasée, as the organization for the produc- 
tion of genuine utilities is only a secondary consideration. This 
waste lands the whole civilized world in a position of artificial 
poverty, which again debars men of all classes from satisfying their 
rational desires. Rich men are in slavery to Philistinism, poor 
men to penury. We can none of us have what we want, except 
(partially only) by making prodigious sacrifices, which very few 
men can ever do. Before, therefore, we can so much as hope for 
any art, we must be free from this artificial poverty. When we 
are thus free, in my opinion, the natural instincts of mankind 
toward beauty and incident will take their due place; we shall 
want art, and, since we shall be really wealthy, we shall be able to 
have what we want... . 

I am, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM Morris. 


The letter is of interest in the record of Mr. Morris’s social en- 
thusiasms to join its evidence with the series of Morris letters 
already printed in this magazine, October, and November, 1895. 
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ABOVE THE GASPEREAU. 
TO H. E. C. 


HERE are sunflowers too in my garden on top of the hill, 
Where now in the early September the sun has his will, — 
The slow autumn sun that goes leisurely, taking his fill 
Of life in the orchards and fir woods so moveless and still; 
As if, should they stir, they might break some illusion and spill 
The germ of their long summer musing on top of the hill. 


The crowds of black spruces in tiers from the valley below, 
Ranged round their sky-roofed coliseum, mount row after row. 
How often there, rank above rank, they have watched for the slow 
Silver-lanterned processions of twilight, — the moon’s come and go! 
How often, as if they expected some bugle to blow, 

Announcing a bringer of news they were breathless to know, 
They have hushed every leaf, — to hear only the murmurous flow 
Of the small mountain river sent up from the valley below! 


> =- = = 


_=-—=— = 


How still through the sweet summer sun, through the soft summer 
rain, 

They have stood there awaiting the summons should bid them 
attain 


——— 


41 
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The freedom of knowledge, the last touch of truth to explain 

The great golden gist of their brooding, the marvellous train 

Of thought they have followed so far, been so strong to sustain, — 
The white gospel of sun and the long revelations of rain ! 


Then the orchards that dot, all in order, the green valley floor, 

Every tree with its boughs weighed to earth, like a tent from 
whose door 

Not a lodger looks forth, — yet the signs are there gay and galore, 

The great ropes of red fruitage and russet, crisp snow to the core. 

Can the dark-eyed Romany here have deserted of yore 

Their camp at the coming of frost? Will they seek it no more? 

Who dwells in St. Eulalie’s village? Who knows the fine lore 

Of the tribes of the apple trees there on the green valley floor ? 


Who, indeed? From the blue mountain gorge to the dikes by the sea, 
Goes that stilly wanderer, small Gaspereau ; who but he 

Should give the last hint of perfection, the touch that sets free 
From the taut string of silence the whisper of beauties to be! 

The very sun seems to have tarried, turned back a degree, 

To lengthen out noon for the apple folk here by the sea. 


What is it? Whocomes? What’s abroad on the blue mountain 
side? 

A hush has been laid on the leaves and will not be defied. 

Is the great Scarlet Hunter at last setting out on his ride 

From the North with deliverance now? Were the lights we descried 

Last night in the heavens his camp-fire seen far and wide, 

The white signal of peace for whose coming the ages have cried? 

“ Expectancy lingers ; fulfilment postponed,” I replied, 

When soul said uneasily, “ Who is it haunts your hill-side ?” 


All the while not a word from my sunflowers here on the hill. 
And to-night when the stars over Blomidon flower and fill 
The blue Northern garden of heaven, so pale and so still, 
From the lordly king-aster Aldebaran there by the sill 

Of the East, where the moonlight will enter, not one will fulfil 
A lordlier lot than my sunflowers here on the hill. 
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So much for mere fact, mere impression. So much I portray 
Of the atmosphere, color, illusion of one autumn day 

In the little Acadian valley above the Grand Pré ; 

Just the quiet of orchards and firs, where the sun had full sway, 
And the river went trolling his soft wander-song to the bay, 
While roseberry, aster, and sagaban tangled his way. 

Be you their interpreter, reasoner ; tell what they say, 

These children of silence whose patient regard I portray. 


You Londoner, walking in Bishopsgate, strolling the Strand, 

Some morning in autumn afford, at a fruit-dealer’s stand, 

The leisure to look at his apples there ruddy and tanned. 

Then ask, when he’s smiling to serve you, if choice can command 

A Gravenstein grown oversea on Canadian land. 

(And just for the whim’s sake, for once, you’ll have no other 
brand !) 

How teach you totell them? Pick one, and with that in your hand, 

Bethink you a while as you turn again into the Strand. 


“ What if,” you will say, — so smooth in your hand it will lie, 

So round and so firm, of so rich a red to the eye, 

Like a dash of Fortuny, a tinge of some Indian dye, 

While you turn it and toss, mark the bloom, ere you taste it and 
try, — 

“ Now what if this grew where the same bright pavilion of sky 

Is stretched o’er the valley and hillside he bids me descry, 

The windless valley of peace, where the seasons go by, 

And the river goes down through the orchards where long shad- 
ows lie!” 


There’s the fruit in your hand, in your ears is the roar of the 
street, 

The pulse of an empire keeping its volume and beat, 

Its sure come and go day and night, while we sleep or we eat. 

Taste the apple, bite in to the juice; how abundant and sweet! 

As sound as your own English heart, and wholesome as wheat. 

There grow no such apples as that in your Bishopsgate street. 
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Or perhaps in St. Helen’s Place, when your business is done 

And the ledgers put by, you will think of the hundred and one 
Commissions and errands to do; but what under the sun 

Was that, so important? Ah, yes! the new books overrun 

The old shelves. It is high time to order a new set begun. 

Then off to the joiner’s. You enter to see his plane run 

With a long high shriek through the lumber he’s working upon. 
Then he turns from his shavings to query what you would have done. 


But homeward ’tis you who make question. That song of the 
blade ! 

And the sharp sweet cry of the wood, what an answer it made! 

What stories the joiner must hear, as he plies his clean trade, 

Of all the wild life of the forest where long shadows wade 

The untrodden moss, and the firs send a journeying shade 

So slow through the valley so far from the song of his blade. 


Come back to my orchards a moment. They’re waiting for you. 
How still are the little gray leaves where the pippins peep through ! 
The boughs where the ribstons hang red are half breaking in two. 
Above them September in magical soft Northern blue 

Has woven the spell of her silence, like frost or like dew, 

Yet warm as a poppy’s red dream. When All Saints shall renew 
The beauty of summer a while, will their dreaming come true? 
Ah, not of my Grand Pré they dream, nor your London and you! 


Their life is their own, and the surge of it. All through the spring 

They pushed forth their buds, and the rainbirds at twilight would 
sing. 

They put forth their bloom, and the world was as fairy a thing 

As a Japanese garden. Then midsummer came with the zing 

And the clack of the locust ; then fruit time and coolness, to bring 

This aftermath deep underfoot with its velvety spring. 


And they all the while with the fatherly, motherly care, 
Taking sap from the strength of the ground, taking sun from the 
air, 
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Taking chance of the frost and the worm, taking courage to dare, 
Have given their life that the life might be goodly and fair 

In their kind for the seasons to come, with good witness to bear 
How the sturdy old race of the apples could give and not spare. 
To-morrow the harvest begins. We shall rifle them there 

Of the beautiful fruit of their bodies, the crown of their care. 


How lovingly then shall the picker set hand to the bough! — 

Bid it yield, ere the seed come to earth or the graft to the plough, 
Not only sweet life for its kind, as the instincts allow, 

That savor and shape may survive generations from now, 

But life to its kin who can say, “I am stronger than thou,” — 
Fulfilling a lordlier law than the law of the bough. 


I heard before dawn, with planets beginning to quail, — 

“ Whoso hath life, let him give, that my purpose prevail ; 

Whoso hath none, let him take, that his strength may be hale. 
Behold, I have reckoned the tally, I keep the full tale. 

Whoso hath Iove, let him give, lest his spirit grow stale ; 

Whoso hath none, let him die; he shall wither and fail. 

Behold, I will plenish the loss at the turn of the scale. 

He hath law to himself, who hath love; ye shall hope and not quail.” 


Then the sun arose, and my sunflowers here on the hill, 
Like good little Catholics, turned to the East to fulfil 

Their daily observance, receiving his peace and his will, — 
The lord of their light who alone bids the darkness be nil, 
The lord of their love who alone bids the life in them thrill; 
Undismayed and serene, they awaited him here on the hill. 


Ah, the patience of earth! Look down at the dark pointed firs ; 
They are carved out of blackness; one pattern recurs and recurs. 
They crowd all the gullies and hillsides, the gashes and spurs, 

As silent as death. What an image! How nature avers 

The goodness of calm with that taciturn beauty of hers! 

As silent as sleep. Yet the life in them climbs and stirs. 

They tco have received the great law, know that haste but defers 
The perfection of time, — the initiate gospeller firs. 
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So year after year, slow ring upon ring, they have grown, 

Putting infinite long loving care into leafage and cone, 

By the old ancient craft of the earth they have pondered and known 
In the dead of the hot summer noons, as still as a stone. 

Not for them the gay fruit of the thorn, nor the high scarlet roan, 
Nor the plots of the deep orchard land where the apples are grown. 


In winter the wind, all huddled and shuddering, came 

To warm his old bones by the fires of sunset aflame 

Behind the black house of the firs. When the moose-birds grew 
tame 

In the lumberers’ camps in the woods, what marvellous fame 

His talk and the ice of his touch would spread and proclaim, 

Of the berg and the floe and the lands without nation or name, 

Where the earth and the sky, night and noon, north and south are 
the same, 

The white and awful Nirvana of cold whence he came! 


Then April, some twilight picked out with a great yellow star, 
Returning, like Hylas long lost and come back with his jar 

Of sweet living water at last, having wandered so far, 

Leads the heart out of doors, and the eye to the point of a spar, 
At whose base in the half melted snow the first Mayflowers are, — 
And there the first robin is pealing below the great star. 


So soon, over-soon, the full summer. Within those dark boughs, 

Deliberate and far, a faltering reed-note will rouse 

The shy transports of earth, till the wood-creatures hear where 
they house, 

And grow bold as the tremble-eared rabbits that nibble and mouse. 

While up through the pasture lot, startling the sheep as they 


browse, 

Where kingbirds and warblers are piercing the heat’s golden 
drowse, 

Some girl, whom the sun has made tawny, the wind had to 
blowse, 


Will come there to gentle her lover beneath those dark boughs. 
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Then out of the hush, when the grasses are frosty and old, 
Will the chickadee’s tiny alarm against winter be rolled; 

And soon, when the ledges and ponds are bitten with cold, 
The honk of the geese, that wander-cry stirring and bold, 

Will sound through the night, where those hardy mariners hold 
The uncharted course through the dark, as it was from of old. 


Ah, the life of the woods, how they share and partake of it all, 
These evergreens, silent as Indians, solemn and tall ! 

From the goldenwing’s first far-heard awakening call, 

The serene flute of the thrush in his high beech hall, 

And the pipe of the frog, to the bannered approach of the fall, 
And the sullen wind, when snow arrives on a squall, 

Trooping in all night from the North with news would appal 
Any outposts but these; with a zest they partake of it all. 


Lo, out of the hush they seem to mount and aspire ! 

From basement to tip they have builded, with heed to go higher, 
One circlet of branches a year with their lift of green spire. 

Nay, rather they seem to repose, having done with desire, 
Awaiting the frost, with the fruit scarlet-bright on the briar, 

Each purpose fulfilled, each ardor that bade them aspire. 


Then hate be afar from the bite of the axe that shall fell 

These keepers of solitude, makers of quiet, who dwell 

On the Slopes of the North. And clean be the hand that shall quell 

The tread of the sap that was wont to go mounting so well, 

Round on round with the sun in a spiral, slow cell after cell, 

As a bellringer climbs in a turret. That resinous smell 

From the eighth angel’s hand might have risen with the incense 
to swell 

His offering’in heaven, when the half hour’s silence befell. 


Behold, as the prayers of the saints that went up to God’s knees 
In John’s Revelation, the silence and patience of these 
Our brothers of orchard and hill, the unhurrying trees, 
To better the burden of earth till the dark suns freeze, 
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Shall go out to the stars with the sound of Acadian seas, 
And the scent of the wood-flowers blowing about their great 
knees. 


To-night when Altair and Alshain are ruling the West, 

Whence Bodtes is driving his dogs to long hunting addressed ; 

With Alioth sheer over Blomidon standing at rest ; 

When Algol is leading the Pleiades over the crest 

Of the magical East, and the South puts Alpherat to test 

With Menkar just risen; will come, like a sigh from Earth’s breast, 

The first sob of the tide turning home,— one distraught in his 
quest 

Forever, and calling forever the wind in the west. 


And to-night there will answer the ghost of a sigh on the hill, 

So small you would say, Is it wind, or the frost with a will 

Walking down through the woods, and to-morrow shall show us 
his skill 

In yellows and reds? So noiseless, it hardly will thrill 

The timorous aspens, which tremble when all else is still ; 

Yet the orchards will know, and the firs be aware on the hill. 


“O Night, Iam old, I endure. Since my being began, 

When out of the dark thy aurora spread up like a fan, 

I have founded the lands and the islands; the hills are my plan. 
I have covered the pits of the earth with my bridge of one span. 
From the Horn to Dunedin unbroken my long rollers ran, 

From Pentland and Fastnet and Foyle to Bras d’Or and Manan, 
To dredge and upbuild for the creatures of tribe and of clan. 

Lo, now who shall end the contriving my fingers began?” 


Then the little wind that blows from the great star-drift 

Will answer, “ Thou tide in the least of the planets I lift, 
Consider the journeys of light. Are thy journeyings swift? 
Thy sands are as smoke to the star-banks I huddle and shift. 
Peace! I have seeds of the grasses to scatter and sift. 

I have freighting to do for the weed and the frail thistle drift. 


& 
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“© ye apples and firs, great and small are as one in the end. 
Because ye had life to the full, and spared not to spend; 

Because ye had love of your kind, to cherish and fend; 

Held hard the good instinct to thrive, cleaving close to life’s trend ; 
Nor questioned where impulse had origin, — purpose might tend ; 
Now, beauty is yours, and the freedom whose promptings transcend 
Attainment forever, in death with new being to blend. 

O ye orchards and woods, death is naught, love is all in the end.” 


Ah, friend of mine over the sea, shall we not discern, 

In the life of our brother the beech and our sister the fern, 

As St. Francis would call them (his Minorites, too, would we 
learn !), 

In death but a door to new being no creature may spurn, 

But must enter for beauty’s completion, — pass up in his turn 

To the last round of joy, yours and mine, whence to think and 
discern? 


Who shall say “the last round”? Have I passed by the exit of 
soul ? 

From behind the tall door that swings outward, replies no patrol 

To our restless Quz vive? when is paid each implacable toll. 

Not a fin of the tribes shall return, having cleared the great shoal ; 

Not a wing of the migrants come back from below the dark knoll; 

Yet the zest of the flight and the swimming who fails to extol ? 

Saith the Riddle, ‘The parts are all plain; ye may guess at the 
whole.” 

I guess, “ Immortality, knowledge, survival of Soul.” 


To-night, with the orchards below and the firs on the hill 

Asleep in thé long solemn moonlight and taking no ill, 

A hand will open the sluice of the great sea-mill, — 

Start the gear and the belts of the tide. Then a murmur will fill 

The hollows of midnight with sound, when all else is still, 

And stray through the dream of the sunflowers here on the hill. 

Bliss Carman, 
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MORITURI : TEIAS. 


BY HERMANN SUDERMANN. 


The scene is placed before the king’s tent. The curtains in the 
background, lifted, afford an outlook over the camp of the Gothic 
warrtors toward Vesuvius and the sea beyond, which is shining with 
the radiance of the setting sun. At the left rises a roughly hewn 
throne. In the centre ts a table with seats around it; at the right, 
the king’s couch, made of skins, hastily piled together; above the 
couch a rack with a variety of weapons. Torch-bearers to right 
and left. 

First Guard. Ho there, have you gone to sleep? 

Second Guard. Why do you think I have gone to sleep? 

First Guard. Because you stand slouching over your spear, 
bent like a Hunnish bow. 

Second Guard. 1 bend over because hunger gripes me in the 
stomach less then. 

First Guard, That -does no good. As little good as a riding 
girth. Afterward, when you have to stand straight again, it comes 
back worse. 

Second Guard. How long is this going to last? 

First Guard. Until the ships come, — that is plain. 

Second Guard. Yes, but when will the ships come? 

First Guard. How can I tell? Look up to the mountain, —up 
there on the Lactarian Hill stands the watchman. He can scan 
the sea for twenty-five miles, and if he does not know!— They 
must come from beyond the promontory of Misenum there. 

Second Guard. Yes, if the Byzantine let them through. 

First Guard. The Byzantine has no ships. 

Second Guard. The Byzantine has so many ships that he can 
surround the whole Italian world with them as with a hedge. As 
closely as the Byzantine Eunuch has surrounded us for the last 
seven weeks. 

First Guard. For seven weeks ! 
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Second Guard. Do you know what I had to-day for a relish with 
my bread? The same bacon rind I broke my teeth on a week 
ago; I had made three crosses on it with my knife. A pleasant 
meeting! But to-day I ate it all. A noble feast for a king’s wed- 
ding day ! 

first Guard. Do you think the king had any more ? 

Second Guard. Do you think we would let ourselves be slaugh- 
tered, riddled, spitted, and spoiled for him, if he had? Do you 
think we should lie here and watch like chained dogs, if we did 
not know that there was nothing to watch ? 

First Guard. There is gold enough lying about. 

Second Guard. Gold! Bah, gold! I have gold enough my- 
self! In my cellar at Canusium I have a treasure buried —ah! 
They say the women, back there in the barricade of wagons, still 
have meat, and wine too. 

First Guard. Oh, yes, the women are here now! You haven't 
a wife ? 

Second Guard. A Greek dishonored my wife and I stabbed her! 
[A pause] Good! They say the women have meat. Wine too. 
But how long that — [WVoise and clattering of weapons, which grad- 
ually come nearer.| Well, the marriage is over, now. 

First Guard. Hush! There comes old Ildibad — with the 
king’s shield. [Both silently assume a military attitude. Enter 
InpipaD, Hangs the shield in its place, and moves the weapons, 
which are lying around, out of the way.| 

lldibad. Has any message been sent down ? 

First Guard. No. 

Ildibad. Are you hungry? 

Second Guard. Yes, indeed! 

Ildibad. Hunger is a woman’s matter, — mark you that! And 
don’t show your young queen such gloomy countenances. Such 
faces do not befit a wedding day. 

[Te1as and BALTHILDA appear before the tent, surrounded by the 
people, shouting. They enter led by Bishop AGia, before them two 
chotr boys, swinging censers; behind them AMALABERGA, the Bride’s 
mother, EuURicH, ATHANARICH, THEODEMIR, and other nobles and 
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generals. The curtains of the tent are let down. The guards go 
out. The Bishop lets go of the hands of the newly married. pair 
and turns around to AMALABERGA. TEIAS stands still, absorbed, 
gloomy. BALTHILDA casts a shy, pleading glance around, Painful 
silence.] 

Ildibad [aside]. You must say something, my king, to wel- 
come your young wife. 

Teias [aside]. Must 1? [Seizing one of the choir boys by the 
nape of the neck.| Not so violently, lad ; the smoke gets into our 
noses. If you did not swing a censer, what would you do? 

The Boy. 1 would swing my sword, king. 

Teias. That is right. But hasten with your sword swinging, 
or it might easily come too late. [Aszde.] Ildibad, has nothing 
been seen of the ships ? 

Ildibad. Nothing, my king. But you must speak to your 
young wife. 

Teias. Very well. . . . So I have a wife, now, Bishop? 

The Bishop. Here stands your wife, king, and awaits a word 
from you. 

Teias. Pardon me, queen, if I do not find a word. I have 
grown up on the battle-field, and I have never known any other 
habitation. . . . You will hardly want to share it with me. 

Balthilda, King — my mother — taught me — [She falters.] 

Teias [with assumed gentleness]. Well, what did your mother 
teach you? 

Amalaberga. That a woman belongs to her husband, most 
of all in the hour of need, is what I taught her, king. 

Teias. To you women, that may be true and sacred. . . . If only 
the husband, too, belonged to the wife in the hour of need! One 
thing more, Amalaberga. I hear that cocks were crowing this 
morning in the barricade, where you women are. The warriors 
have eaten no meat for weeks. I advise you to deliver over the 
cocks to them. [AMALABERGA Jows.] 

The Bishop. My king ! 

Teias. Well? You spoke so beautifully, just now, before your 
field altar, Bishop! Do you wish to make another speech ? 
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The Bishop. 1 wish to speak to you, because bitterness con- 
sumes your soul. 

Teias. Indeed? Youthink so! Well, I am listening. 

The Bishop. Look you, you have arisen among us, youth, like 
the spirit of divine wrath. . . . The people did not count your years, 
but your deeds. Gray. heads bowed down willingly before your 
youth, and whilst you had still a long time to serve as one of the 
humblest, even then you became our ruler. From the golden 
throne of Theoderic, where mildness sat in judgment; where 
Totila, smiling, granted pardons,—thence now your words of 
blood harshly resound. . . . Still misfortune clings to us like a poi- 
soned wound. Hunted hither under the fiery throat of Vesuvius, 
we are now encamped here with wife and child, and Byzantium 
with its paid servants holds us clasped in its arms. 

Teias. Indeed it does, ha! ha! Not even a mouse can escape. 

The Bishop. Our eyes wander beseechingly out over the sea, 
for from thence God has promised us bread. 

Teias [aside]. No report has been received of the ships? 

Ildibad [aside]. None. 

The Bishop. Before arming ourselves anew for other combats, 
we, free men, true to the ancient law, determined to choose a wife 
for you, so that the king in his own person would understand why 
the Goths love death. 

Teias. Have you ever found that your king loved life too 
much? 

The Bishop. My king ! 

Teias. No, you could not think that, for every hour of my life 
would make your thought ridiculous. . . . What if ancient law did 
command it, why needed you to blend my blood with this young 
girl’s, who creeps before you and me in her mother’s robes, trem- 
bling with fear? On so propitious a day, too, when hunger is 
making our wedding music. . . . Look at me, queen, —I must call 
you by your half-hour-old title, for, by God! I scarcely know 
your name, — I pray you, look at me. Do you know me? 

Balthilda. You are the king, sire. 

Teias. Yes; but for you I am to be not king, but man. . . . Do 
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you know what kind of a man it is who stands here before you? . . 
Look hither! Until now these arms have been bathed in reeking 
blood, not in the blood of men shed in manly conflict, — of that I do 
not speak; that is an honor to a man, — but in the blood of helpless 
children, of — [ Shuddering.| You will feel great joy when I put 
such arms as these around your neck! . . . You are listening to 
me? Havel not a beautiful voice, a sweet voice? It is only a 
little hoarse. It has screamed itself hoarse with orders to slay. . . « 
Surely it will be a peculiar pleasure for you to hear tender words, 
pronounced in this lovely, hoarse voice. Am I not exactly as if I 
were made to be a lover? These wise men knew all this, and 
therefore they pointed out to me my calling. . . . Or perhaps you 
think it will be your duty to divert your king agreeably during the 
tedium of our camp life, as the great Justinian is diverted in 
golden Byzantium, whilst he sends out his eunuch to kill Goths. 
Ha! ha! ha! 

The Bishop. My king, take care that you do not rave. 

Teias. Thank you, friend! All this is of no consequence,— 
this is my wedding humor. .. . But now I must speak to you 
seriously. [He steps on the raised platform where the throne ts 
placed.| On the golden throne of Theoderic, where mildness sat 
in judgment, I cannot, alas! take my seat, for it has been chopped 
up into fire-wood in Byzantium. . . . Neither can I grant pardons 
smilingly, like Totila, for no one craves pardon now. The brilliant 
nation of the Goths has become a herd of famished wolves, and so 
it needed a wolf for its master. You, Bishop, have called me “ the 
spirit of divine wrath.” Iam not that, —I am only the spirit of 
your own despair. As one who has hoped for nothing and wished 
for nothing all his life long, I stand before you, and shall fall be- 
fore you. You knew this, and therefore you did wrong, you men, 
when you secretly cherished a reproach against me. Do not 
contradict me! ...I read it plainly enough in your knitted 
brows. . . . Do not make a scapegoat of me because things go 
hard with us — I counsel you that ! 

Theodemir. King, do not upbraid us, ... our last drop of 
blood is yours. Do not cast us into the same pot with these old 
men. 
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Eurich. We old men fight as well as they do; and we love 
you, too, youth, as well as they. 

Teias. Enough, then! Your queen will learn soon enough 
how friends quarrel in misfortune. As you go through the camp 
say to the soldiers that the only thing that grieves their king, this 
day — this day of joy!—is it not a day of joy ?— is that he is 
unable to offer them a worthy wedding feast ... or, it may 
be . . . Ildibad! 

Ildibad [who has been speaking privately with the watchman 
who had entered and whom he had drawn aside to the right —in 
confusion]. Yes, sire! 

Tetas. What have we still in our store-room, old man ? 

Ildibad (mastering his agitation]. You have given away almost 
all of your rations, king. 

Teias. I asked you what was left. 

Ildibad. A pitcher of sour milk, and a couple of stale bread-crusts. 

Teias. Ha! ha! ha! You see now, queen, how poor a man 
you have married. But say to the people, that when the ships 
have come, I shall entertain all of them, then, in kingly fashion, — 
indeed it all belongs as much to them ;— but don’t say that to 
them, it would lessen their joy. Tell them when they hear the 
horns blow, there will be meat and wine ready for them, on long 
tables, as much — [Zo ILDIBAD, who, with signs of consternation, 
has stolen across the stage to his side| What is the matter ? 

Ildibad [aside]. The watchman has just come down from 
the mountain. The ships are lost. 

Teias [without changing his expression]. Lost — how? 
Through what? 

Ildibad. Treason. 

Teias. Verily! Yes— meat and wine, as much as any one 
can desire, on long white tables — and fruit from Sicily for the 
women — and sweetmeats from Massilia — [Sinks staggering upon 
the throne and stares vacantly into the distance.] 

The Men. What ails the king? Look to the king! 

Balthilda. Mother, he is certainly hungry. [Approaches him, 
the men draw back.| My king! 
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Teias. Who are you, woman? What do you want, woman ? 

Balthilda. Can I help you, sire? 

Teias. Ah, queen! it is you. Pardon me! and pardon me, you 
men, also! [Rzses.] 

The Bishop. King, you must husband your strength. 

Theodemir. Yes, king, for all our sakes. 

The Men. For all our sakes. 

Teias. Truly you do well to remind me. You women, I beg 
you to return to your own quarters. . . . We must hold a council. 
Bishop, see to their escort ! 

Amalaberga [aside]. Bow, child! 

Balthilda [aside]. Mother, is he going to say nothing more 
to me? 

Amalaberga. Bow. [BALTHILDA bows. ] 

Teias. Farewell! 

[BALTHILDA, AMALABERGA, and the BisHop go out. Outside 
are heard the shouts of applause with which they are greeted.] 

Teias. I have sent away the women and the priest, for what 
follows now is a matter for us men only. Where is the watch- 
man? Step forward, man. 

The Men (murmuring]. The watchman from the mountain ! 
The watchman ! 

Teias. You must know, men — the ships are lost ! 

[Zumult. Cries of horror.] 

Teias. Silence, friends, silence! . . . Your name is Haribalt ? 

The Watchman. Yes, sire! 

Teias. How long have you been at your post ? 

The Watchman. Since yesterday morning, sire. 

Teias. Where are your two companions ? 

The Watchman. They remained up on the mountain, as you 
commanded, sire. 

Teias. Good! Well, what did you see? 

The Watchman, The smoke of Vesuvius, sire, overspread the 
sea in the direction of the promontory of Misenum, so we saw 
nothing until about the sixth hour this evening. Then, suddenly, 
the ships appeared — five in number — quite close to the shore, at 
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the place where it is said a Roman city lies buried in ruins. . . . 
One of us was about to come down, when — 

Teias. Stop! What kind of an ensign did the ships carry? 

The Watchman. The foresail tied up crosswise,.and — 

Teias. And? 

The Watchman. A palm-tree at the helm. 

Teias. You saw the palm-tree? 

The Watchman. As I see you, sire. 

Teias. Good! Continue. 

The Watchman. Then we saw that the fishing boats, in which 
the Byzantines catch fish for their meals, were swarming around 
the ships, quite close to them, and then — 

Tetas. What then? 

The Watchman. Then, sire, they all steered quietly toward the 
enemy’s camp. They are unloading there now. [Zhe men hide 
their heads. Silence.] 

Teias [looks smilingly from one to another]. ’Tis well!... 
I mean— Say nothing of this outside. . . . They shall learn 
about it from me. [Zhe watchman goes out.| Your counsel, ye 
men. 

Theodemir. Sire, we know none. 

Teias. And you, Eurich, with all your wisdom ? 

Eurich. Sire, I served under the great Theoderic ;— he, too, 
would have known none. 

- Teias. Well, then, I know one. . . . It is short and easily un- 
derstood, —to die! . . . Why do you look at me askance? Don’t 
you understand me? Do you think I require you to hide your- 
selves in your mantles, like coward Greeks, and beg your neighbor 
for a stab in the back? Be at ease! At least, since I can no 
longer lead you on to honor, I shall keep you from dishonor. So 
long as thirty of us are able to wield our spears, our position is 
impregnable. But the hour will come —and that at no distant 
time — when the last arm, paralyzed by hunger, will no longer be 
able even to reach out and beg the approaching murderer for 
mercy. 

Theodemir. That no Goth would do, king! 
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Teias. For what you are you can, for what you may become 
you cannot, answer. Therefore I counsel you, I command you, 
arm yourselves this night for our last battle. At the first gray of 
dawn we shall break out from the clefts of the mountains and 
place ourselves in the open plains against the Byzantines. 

All. Sire, that is impossible. 

Theodemir. King, remember, we are one against a hundred. 

Tetas. And you, Eurich? 

Eurich. Sire, you would lead us into ruin. 

Tetas. Even so. Did I promise anything else? Do you think 
I am so inexperienced in the affairs of war that I do not know that ?. 
Why do you nesitate? When Totila led us on, we were more than 
a hundred thousand strong. Now we are still five of those same 
thousands. They all knew how to die; and have we, miserable 
remnant, forgotten ? 

All. No, king, no! 

Eurich. Sire, let us have time to accustom ourselves to the 
horror of it. 

Teias. Horror? What seems horrible to you? Iam not speak- 
ing to Romans, who stagger from the mass into the lupanar, and 
out of the lupanar into the mass! There is not one among you 
whose breast is not as covered with scars as an old rock with lichen! 
You have played with death for twenty years, and now, when the 
game grows earnest, does a Goth speak of horror? What would 
you have? Would you lie here and starve? Would you eat each 
other up like rats? Good! ... But I shall not deal so with you! 
Not I! To-morrow I take my spear and shield and go forth to 
conquer for myself, with my own fist, the bit of death for which I 
have thirsted and longed like a thief ever since you made me lord 
of your lost cause. And you, at least, my old fellow, you will 
come with me? 

Ildibad [throwing himself down before him]. 1 thank you, 
sire! Will I come with you! 

All. We, too, king! Allofus! All of us! — 

Theodemir. Praised shall you be, king, for showing us the way 
to our deliverance. Be not angry with us, that we were not imme- 
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diately able to obey you. I see your great thought clearly now; 
out of sorrow and quarrels and despair we go up to death and not 
down. . . . Each will stride laughing over the corpse of another, 
and laughing sink down like him. A light will go out from us over 
the whole world. . . . Ah! that will be a drink from golden beak- 
ers. An intoxication will that be and an exultant blessedness! 
Thank you, my king! I have often envied you your crown; I no 
longer can. 

Tetas. What will happen will be very different from the way 
you paint it now, Theodemir; nevertheless, I rejoice that so much 
enthusiasm is still left to the Goths. 

Eurich. Grant me, too, a word, king, for I have seen the golden 
times, and you are not the boldest only, but the wisest of all. . . . 
If we had delayed now, we should all have sunken defenceless be- 
neath the murderer’s sword, — and not only we, but the sick also, 
the children, and the women. 

Teias. Ah, yes, the women; I had not thought of them. 

LEurich. But now, to-morrow we shall arise to battle, and on 
the second and the third days also, if we hold out so long, until 
amazement and dismay shall lay hold upon the Byzantine before 
this prodigy, and upon all the Hunnish and Suevian mob that he 
trails along after him. . . . We cannot defeat them, but we can 
make them harass themselves till they are aweary of our blood. . . . 
And when no man of us is left able to hold spear or bow, then the 
hour will come when the Eunuch will bid them to say unto us, 
“Withdraw in peace!” —as many of us as are left then —I fear 
not many. 

Teias [laughing out]. Surely not we! 

All [with loud laughter|. No, surely not we! 

Lurich. These shall then take the women and children in their 
midst, and with lifted heads and drawn swords go down through 
the midst of the Byzantine camp toward Naples, to buy a bit of 
bread. And I tell you the people will stare at them with such 
terror that not even a Hunnish dog will dare to bark at them. So, 
through the sacrifice of ourselves, wife and child, at least, may be 
saved. 
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Teias. Wife and child! Wife and child! What are they 
to us? 

Athanarich. King, you scorn what to us is dearest! 

Teias. That may be! I only know that there were many 
superfluous mouths of mornings —at rations. Otherwise we might 
have been able to hold out. One thing more I must say to you, — 
and I shall enjoin it on the men outside there also, on their oath 
as soldiers, — let none of the women learn anything of our pur- 
pose! I will not have a single man grow slack of will through 
women’s tears and women’s cries. 

Athanarich. Sire, not to bid our wives farewell! What you 
demand of us is inhuman. 

Teias. Bid them farewell for aught I care, but be silent about 
it. Let him who has wife and child here go to the barricade, and 
let the women give him food and drink, for they hold in their grip 
some that has been left too securely in their hands. Let him share 
it with the unmarried men, and be merry if he can. 

Eurich. But how shall they explain this to their wives, sire, 
since before this you have strictly forbidden any intercourse? 

Teias. Say it is on account of my wedding, or because the 
ships are here, if that sounds more credible. Say whatever you 
like,— only keep the one thing to yourselves! 

Theodemir. And you, yourself, will you never more see your 
young wife, king? 

Teias. What? No, ... I feel not the slightest desire to. Yes, 
now I shall speak to the people. I could wish I had your tongue, 
Theodemir. . . . The thing will be hard for me to do, for I shall 
have to use big words, and shall not feel them. . . . Come. [A// 
go out. ILDIBAD follows them slowly. The stage remains empty 
for a while. The king's voice is heard, and it ts greeted with 
acclamation. Then, after some seconds, stifled sounds of woe. 
ILDIBAD returns, and crouches down for a moment on a stump 
near the curtain. Then he lights two torches, which he sticks in 
the holders; he then gets the king's weapons in readiness. Outside, 
cries of enthusiasm are raised, and again are stifled. Enter Bishop 
AGILA staggering with exhaustion and excitement. | 
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Ildibad. Will you sit down, reverend sir? 

The Bishop. And you, are you not going to hear what the king 
is saying? 

Ildibad. It does not concern me, reverend sir. The king and I 
— we two have long been one in action. 

The Bishop (to himself]. Verily, he stood there like the angel 
of death ! 

Ildibad. Whether angel or devil is all one to me. [ The cries 
of enthusiasm are raised anew, and approach the tent. Enter the 
king with blazing eyes, pale, but quiet. | 

Teias. Are the weapons in readiness? Ah, you are here, 
Bishop! 

The Bishop [ putting his hands before his face]. King, my 
king! 

Teias. Well, you will now have to seek another flock, Bishop. 
If you will give me your blessing, I beg you give it quickly... . 
Tell Theodemir to come to me. [ILDIBAD goes out.] 

The Bishop. My son, do you feel yourself free from the trem- 
blings of all mortal creatures? 

Teias. Bishop, I have been a good servant to your church. I 
could not dedicate temples to her as Totila did, but I have slain 
for her welfare whatever was to be slain. . . . Shall I execute any 
commission to the holy Arius? 

The Bishop. My son, I do not understand you. 

Teias. I am sorry, my father. 

The Bishop. Have you said your farewell ? 

Teias. Farewell—to whom? I would rather cry welcome; 
but the time is not yet come. 

The Bishop [angrily]. 1 speak of your wife, sire! 

J Teias. At this hour, Bishop, I know only of men, — of women 
I know nothing. Farewell! [2xter THEODEMIR avd ILDIBAD.] 

The Bishop. Farewell — and God have mercy on your soul. 

Tcias. I thank you, Bishop. ... Ah, there you are, Theo- 
demir! [Zhe Bishop goes out. ILDIBAD remains in the background 
occupied with the king's weapons ; goes noiselessly in and out during 
the following. | 
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Teias. What are the warriors doing? 

Theodemir. Those who have their wives here have gone to 
the barricade. . . . They are probably eating and drinking and 
playing with their children. 

Teias. You, too, have a wife here? 

Theodemir. Yes, sire. 

Tetas. And children ? 

Theodemir. Two boys, sire. 

Teias. And you have not gone? 

Theodemir. I have awaited your orders, sire. 

Tetas. What is the hour? 

Theodemir. The ninth, sire. 

Tetas. And what are the men doing who have no appendages 
— the unmarried men, and those whose wives are not here? 

Theodemir. They are lying by the fire in silence. [ILp1BapD 
goes out.) 

Teias. See to it that something is brought to them. I have 
commanded that it be done. Will the men sleep? 

Theodemir. No one will sleep. 

Teias. About midnight come for me. 

Theodemir. Yes, sire. [Starts to go.} 

Teias [with dawning anxiousness|. Stay, Theodemir!... 
You have always been my opponent. 

Theodemir. 1 was, sire; but I have not been for a long time. 

Teias [stretching out his arms]. Come! [They hold each other 
in a close embrace, then they shake hands.| 1 would like to keep 
you here, but you must go to your wife. [ILDIBAD comes in.] Do 
not forget that something to eat must be brought to those men 
who are staring into the fire. They must have something to do. 
Brooding is not good at such times. 

Theodemir. Yes, sire. [ Goes out. ] 

Teias. Well, my old man, now we have nothing further to do 
on this earth. Shall we chat a while? 

Ildibad. Sire, if I might beg a favor! 

Teias. Favors, now? ... I believe you want to flatter me, old 


fellow ! 
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Ildibad. Sire, 1 am old! My arm would grow weary of bear- 
ing the spear quicker than would be good for your life, and you 
must not fall through fault of mine, sire. . . . Although no one 
else will sleep, do not think less of me, but let me sleep through 
these few hours. 

Teias [with a new look of anxiousness]. Go, but do not go far 
away. 

Ildibad. Sire, 1 have always lain before your tent like your dog. 
In that respect there will be no change on this last night. Have 
you any commands, sire? 


—  Teias. Good-night! [ILtprBap goes out. Trtas, left alone, 


throws himself on his couch, and stares straight ahead of him with 
a bitter, tired smile. BALTHILDA enters hesitatingly. She carries 
in one hand a basket, in which are meat, bread, and fruit, in the 
other, a gold tankard with wine. She takes a few steps toward the 
table. | 

Teias (drawing himself up|. Who are you? 

Balthilda [tonelessly and timidly|. Do you not know me, king? 

Teias [rising from his couch|. The torches burn dimly. ... I 
have heard your voice before. . . . What do you want with me? 

Balthilda. 1 am your wife, king. 

Tetas [after a silence]. And what do you want with me? 

Balthilda. My mother sent me. I was to bring you food and 
wine. The others are eating and drinking, and so my mother 
said — [She falters.] 

Teias. How did you get in? Did not the guard forbid your 
entrance ? 

Balthilda [drawing herself up|. 1 am the queen, sire. 

Teias. Yes, so you are. And IIdibad, what did he say? 

Balthilda. Your old spear-bearer was lying asleep. I stepped 
in over him, sire. 

Teias. I thank you, Balthilda. . . . Iam not hungry. I thank 
you. [Sz/ence. BALTHILDA stands still and looks at him beseech- 
ingly.| 1 see you still wish something of me. Speak, I beg of 
you! 

Balthilda. My king, if I return home with my basket full, I 
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shall be made a laughing-stock before all the women. . . . And 
the men will say — 

Tetas [smiling]. Well, what will the men say? 

Balthilda. He deems his wife so unworthy that — he will not 
even take food from her hand. 

Teias [smiling]. I assure you, Balthilda, on my word, the 


men have other things to think of... . Well, no matter... . 
You shall get no disgrace through me. ... Set your basket 
here. . . . Have you still much of such things left? 


Balthilda. Sire, my mother and I—and the women who are 
with us, have, for two weeks, laid aside the best of our portions — 
meal and fruit — and until to-day we did not kill the fowls. 

Teas. You must have been very hungry indeed, sometimes, 
you women? 

Balthilda. Oh, it did not hurt us, sire. . . . We did it for the 
feast ! 

Teias. Indeed? So you thought we would celebrate to-day 
with a feast ! 

Balthilda. Well — is it not a feast day, sire ? 

Teias [ts silent and bites his under lip, while inspecting her 
sidewise|. Will you not sit down, Balthilda? I cannot let you 
return home just yet! That would be another disgrace, would it 
not? [BALTHILDA 7s silent and looks down at the ground.| If 1 
should beg you to, would you be glad to remain? 

Balthilda. Sire, how could a wife be other than glad to remain 
with her husband? 

Teias. Do you, then, in your heart, feel that I — am — your 
— husband? 

Balthilda. How could I feel otherwise, sire? The Bishop 
has united us! 

Teias. And were you glad when he did it ? 

Balthilda. Yes. . . . No, I was not glad then. 

Teias. Why not? 

Balthilda |with a bright glance up at him]. Perhaps because, 
because. . . . I was afraid, sire — and I prayed. 

Teias. What did you pray? 
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Balthilda. That God would grant me, a humble maid, the 
power to bring to you the happiness you need, and that you would 
expect of me. 

Teias. That I—of you— Is that what you prayed for ? 

Balthilda. Sire, may I not hand you the food and the wine ? 

Tetas. No, no! ... Listen, Balthilda, outside there by the 
fire are warriors, who are hungry. . . . Iam not hungry. 

Balthilda. Sire, give them what you will. ... Give them 
everything ! 

Teias. I thank you, Balthilda. [Lifting the curtain.) Ho 
there, guard! Come in cautiously, so that you don’t waken the 
old man. . . . [Guard enters.] Here, take this basket of food, 
and the wine, and share them honestly. . . . Say your queen sent 
them. 

The Guard. May I thank the queen, sire ? 

[Te1as nods. The guard shakes her hand cordially and goes 
out. | ; 

Teias. Good! . Now bring me something to eat! 

Balthilda [confused]. Sire, —— why do you — mock — me? 

Teias. Don’t you understand me? If you wish to be my wife, 
you must give me something of my own, not of yours! 

Balthilda. 1s not everything of mine, then, also yours, sire ? 

Tetas. Hm! [Sélence. He seizes her hands.| Do not call me 
“sire,” and do not call me “king.”. .. Do you not know my 
name ? 

Balthilda. Teias is your name! 

Teias. Say it once again! 

Balthilda [in a low voice and turning her head away). Teias! 

Tetas. Is the name so strange to you ? 

[BALTHILDA shakes her head.]| 

Teias. Why do you hesitate, then ? 

Balthilda. Not for that reason, sire! Since I have known that 
I was to serve you as your wife, I have repeated it often to my- 
self, by day and night. But I have never said it aloud... . 

Teias. And before you knew, what did you think then ? 

Balthilda. Sire, why do you ask? 
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Teias. And why don’t you answer ? 

Balthilda. Sire, when I heard of your bloody commands, and 
that the others grew fearful of you,p—I often thought: How un- 
happy he must be that the fate of the Goths forces him to such 
deeds ! 

Teias. You thought that? — You thought —? 

Balthilda. Sire, was I wrong to think it ? 

Teias. You had never seen my face and you understood me! 
And those who were about me, the wise men and experienced 


warriors, they did not understand me! . . . Who are you, woman ? 
Who taught you to read my heart? You, you alone of all the 
people — 


Balthilda. Sire, —1t— 

Teias. They all shuddered, all crept away from me into a 
corner, muttering — and did not see the way, the only way, by 
which they might, perhaps, have saved themselves. When the 
battle-axe lay at their throats they still talked among themselves 
of compromises. And then in came the sly Greeks, compromised 
with them and murdered them singly. In this way have the 
hundred thousands passed away. And I have writhed with grief 
and rage —I put hope away from me like a bloody rag, and I 
sprang into the breach with a laugh of scorn. I sowed terror 
around me, although my heart contracted convulsively in terror be- 
fore myself. Not once did I become intoxicated with the blood; 
I have slain, slain, and knew all the time: — It is in vain! [Over- 
powered by anguish, he sinks down on a seat and stares straight 
before him.] 

Balthilda [with a timid attempt at a caress]. My poor, dear 
king! Dear Teias! 

Teias [raises his head and looks around him confusedly]. My 
God, what am I doing? Why doT tell all this to you? You must 
not despise me because I am so garrulous. . . . And you must not 
think that it may perhaps be remorse which forces me to such be- 
havior. . . . Perhaps I do feel compassion for those who have 
been sacrificed, but my conscience stands high above it all... . 
Much higher than my poor Gothic throne. . . . Do not look at me 
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so! ... There is something in your eyes that forces me to lay 
bare my inmost soul before you. . . . Who has given you this 
power over me?... Go home! ... No, stay.... stay! I 
want to tell you something before you go,— very confidentially, 
and I must not scream so or the guard will hear it. . . . Bend 
your ear down to me. I have never before confessed it to any 
man, nor considered it possible that I ever could confess it... . 
I am so jealous; I have been consumed with jealousy as far back 
as Ican remember. Do you know of whom? .. . Of Totila!... 
Yes, of Totila in his grave. . . . They called him the “ sunny” 
Totila, and their desires cling to him still, to this day. . . . Their 
eyes shine yet when they even think of him. 

Balthilda, Oh sire, how you torment yourself! 

Teias [anxiously]. Did you ever see him? 

Balthilda, Never. 

Teias. God be thanked! For if you had ever seen him, as I 
saw him on the morning of the battle in which he fell . . . . with 
his golden armor, his white horse dancing under him, and his 
blond curls flowing round him like sunshine. And in face of the 
enemy he . . . laughed like a child. . . . Oh, to die laughing as 
he died ! 

Balthilda. Sire, it was easy for him! He went away from 
here, but left to you, as inheritance, his half-ruined kingdom... . 
How could you laugh under those conditions? 

Tetas [eagerly]. How could I?— How could 1? — How — 
Oh, that does me good! [Stretching himself up.| Ah, you do 
me good ! 

Balthilda. How proud you make me, sire! 

Teias. But if you had seen him and compared us you would 
spit at me! 

Balthilda. 1 had seen only you, sire, — dear, dear sire! [TEIAs 
looks at her sidewise, shyly and distrustfully, then he walks silently 
to the left, sinks down before the throne, and hiding his face on the 
seat weeps bitterly.} 

Balthilda [ follows him timidly, and kneels down near him). 
Teias, dear, if I hurt you, pardon me! 
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Teias [draws himself up and seizes her arm]. Tell no one 
of this! 

Balthilda. What, sire? 

Teias. That you saw me weep! Swear it to me! 

Balthilda. 1 have been told that I am now as a part of your 
body. . . . And of your soul also! . . . Why should I swear? 

Teias. If you are a part of my body come nearer to me, so that 
you will not see my tears. 

Balthilda, Let me dry them away for you! See, it is for this 
I am here. 

Teias. Oh, I feel so happy! . . . I ought really to perish with 
shame, for no one ever saw a Goth weep. Even when we buried 
Totila, we did not weep. .. . But I am not ashamed. ... If I 
only knew why, in one moment, I feel sohappy! But — you must 
not laugh at me. 

Balthilda. Why should I laugh at you, dear? 

Tetas. I am hungry. 

Balthilda [springing up surprised|. Oh, dear! and you have 
given everything away! 

Teias. Oh, no indeed! Go over there, will you? ... [She 
goes.| Behind my couch — do you see the fireplace there ? 

Balthilda. Here where the ashes are lying? Yes! 

Teias. There is a chest standing there; is there not? 

Balthilda. Yes. 

Teias. Will you lift the cover ? 

Balthilda. Oh, it is heavy ! 

Teias. Now reach in! Deep, deep! .. . Ildibad, the old 
miser, has — well ? 

Balthilda | disappointed]. A couple of crusts of bread ; is 
that all, sire ? 

Teias. Probably there is not any more. 

Balthilda. May I not hurry over to the barricade? Perhaps — 

Tetas. Oh, no! . . . They need their little bit for themselves. 
. .. Bring it here! We will share it, brotherly fashion, — will we 
not ?—and then it will do for both of us. Would you like to? 

Balthilda. Yes! [She sits down near him.] 
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Tetas. Well, give it here! Ah, that tastes good! Doesn't it 
taste good? Ah, but you must eat some too. 

Balthilda. 1 was afraid there would not be enough for you. 

Teias. No, — that is contrary to the agreement! ...So... 
Does n’t it taste good ? 

Balthilda. Nothing has ever tasted so good to me before. 

Teias. Please come nearer to me. ...I1 want to get the 
crumbs from your lap. . . . So. .. . Why am I so hungry just at 
this moment? You see we are now celebrating our wedding 
feast ! 

Balthilda. And better than the people outside with their meat 
and wine, — are we not? 

Teias. Well, did I not tell you so?... But you are not 
comfortably seated. 

Balthilda. Yes, 1 am,— quite comfortably. 

Teias. Come, stand up! Please stand up! 

Balthilda [standing up). Well? 

Teias. Sit down up there! 

Balthilda | frightened|. On the throne — for God’s sake! — 
how dare I—? 

Tetas. Are you not the queen? 

Balthilda (with decision]. If 1 must sit there in earnest! But 
in jest — no! 

Teias. Oh, the stupid piece of wood! [He throws the throne 
over.| At least it shall be good for something! Now lean 
against it! 

Balthilda (beseechingly]. Dear, are you doing right ? 

Teias [surprised]. No! [He sets the throne up again, draws 
her down to her former place, and leans her head against the seat.] 
So! You are placed more comfortably now. . . . And we are not 
sinning against this piece of lumber! What if the Bishop had 
seen that? ... Ha! ha! ha! Wait, I want something more to 
eat ! 

Balthilda. There, take it! 

Teias. Keep still, — keep quite still! I will get it for myself! 
[He kneels down on the platform near her.| Now 1 am on my knees 
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before you. . . . What a variety of things one learns! .. . You 
are beautiful! . . . I never knew my mother! 

Balthilda. Never knew her? 

Teias. Nor have I ever had any sisters.... No one!... 
And I have never played in my life. . . . I will learn how, now, 
at last and nevermore! 

Balthilda. Why at last and nevermore? 

Teias. Do you ask? Oh! you—you! Ha! ha! ha! Please 
eat! Take a bite of mine,—so! Obediently! You remember 
what the Bishop said? 

Balthilda (takes a bite, then, springing up|. But don’t you want 
something to drink too? 

Teias. Oh, yes! Just bring me the milk pot! Bring the milk 
pot. . . . You know, the one IIdibad told us of. 

Balthilda [who has gone over to the chest]. Is this it? 

Teias [rising]. That must be it. But you must drink first. 

Balthilda. Is that the right way to do? 

Teias. I don’t know; but it shall be all right! 

Balthilda. Very well, then. [She drinks, and shudders laugh- 
ingly.| Phew! that doesn’t taste good! 

Teias. Give it here! [He drinks in eager draughts.| Again! 
[ He drinks again.| So! ... Are you such a dainty person?... 
Indeed, then, who are you? And how did you come hither? And 
what do you really want with me? 

Balthilda. 1 want to love you! 

Teias. You—my wife! You! ... [They fly into each other's 
arms. Softly.) And do you think you might kissme? [BALTHILDA 
shakes her head bashfully.] 

Teias. Why not? [BaALtuitpaA shakes her head again.] 

Teias. Then tell me why not? 

Balthilda. 1 will whisper it in your ear. 

Teias. Well? 

Balthilda. Your beard is all milky. 

Teias [wipes his mouth in alarm, then, in feigned anger}. What 
is the matter with me? Do you not know whol am?... How 
dare you say to your king that his—say it again! I will have it 
once more! 
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Balthilda [laughing]. His beard — is —all milky! 

Teias [laughing]. Well, just wait! . [Zxter ILp1pap.] 

Ildibad. Sire, did you.call? [He stands rigid with astonish- 
ment, and then starts to withdraw silently.) 

Teias [has suddenly contained himself. He seems as if wakened 
Jrom adream. His face and bearing assume their former look of 
gloomy energy). Stop! Remain! What is going on outside? 

Ildibad. The soldiers are returning from the barricade, sire, and 
the women for the most part accompany them. 

Teias. Are the leaders gathered together? 

Ildibad. Yes, sire. 

Teias. They may wait a few moments longer. 

Ildibad. Yes, sire. 

Teias. For I, too, have a wife. 

Ildibad. Very well, sire. [Goes out. ] 

Balthilda. Teias, dear, what is going to happen to you? 

Teias [remains standing before her and takes her head in his 
hands]. It seems to me as if in this hour we had wandered through 
a whole world of joy and sorrow, hand in hand. It is sinking now 
—all sinking. I am again the man—I was—no,I am not he. 
You, however, are above all women, queen among them. . . . Will 
you — 

Balthilda. Sire, what do you desire of me? 

Teias. You will not plead, and will not scream? 

Balthilda. Ne, sire. 

Teias. Day is approaching; before us stands death. 

Balthilda. Sire, I do not understand you. No one can assault 
us, and until the ships come — 

Teias. The ships will never come. [BALTHILDA strokes her 
cheeks and then stands motionless. | 

Tecias. We men, however, are going out into the plains to 
fight. 

Balthilda. You cannot. . . . That is impossible. 

Teias. We must. You are the queen, and do not comprehend 
that we must? 

Balthilda. Yes —1—com-prehend. 
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Tcias. The king fights in the front rank, and we shall never 
see each other again alive. . . . Do you comprehend that too? 

Balthilda. Yes, 1 comprehend it! ... [Szlence. They look 
at each other.| 

Teias. I crave your blessing on the way. [He sinks on his 
knees before her, she lays her hands on his head, bends down over 
him tremblingly, and kisses him on the forehead. He springs up 
and tears back the curtain.| Come in, whoever is waiting! [Exter 
AMALABERGA, Euricn, Bishop AGILA, ATHANARICH, THEODEMIR, 
and other leaders. | 

Amalaberga. King, I sent my child to you.... I hear you 
men have somewhat to do. . . . Give her back to me again. 

Teias. Here is your child! Take her! [AMALABERGA and 
BALTHILDA go out. TEIAS stares after them, then rouses himself 
and perceives the Bishop.| Bishop, I acted unkindly toward you 
last evening. Forgive me, and accept my thanks; for now I, too, 
know why the Goth loves death. . . . [Seizes his sword.] Now 
are you ready? Are the farewells taken? 

Theodemir. Sire, we have acted contrary to your commands, 
. . . Which of our wives guessed it, — which of us told it, cannot 
be determined. Enough! —they know all. 

Teias. And they have cried oh and woe? 

Theodemir. Sire, they have silently given us a kiss on our fore- 
heads as the blessing before death. 

Teias (starts. Half tohimself]. Theytoo! [Aloud] Verily, 
we are a nation of kings. Itis a pity that we should perish! Now 
come! 

[He strides toward the background. The others follow. Amidst 
the impetuous cries of the people greeting the king, the curtain falls.] 
Translated by Mary Harned. 
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FOLK SONGS AND TALES FROM MODERN GREECE. 
OLYMPOS AND KISSAVOS [ossA]. 
Litochari. 


Otympos old and Kissavos, the mountains great, disputed : 
Olympos turns him round, and says to Kissavos, says he, “ You! 
With me you dare not wrangle, you, Turk-trodden Kissavos, you! 
With me, Olympos old renowned, renowned e’en to the City! 

I seventy mountain-summits have, and two and sixty fountains; 
To every bush an Armatole, to every branch a Klephté, 

And perched upon my highest peak there sits a mighty eagle ; 

A mirror, in his talon grasped, he holds on high exalted, 

And in it he his charms admires, and on his beauty gazes!” 


ut 


CHARON AND THE SOULS. 
Thessaly. 


Why do the mountains darkly lower, and stand brimmed o’er with 
tear-drops ? 
Is it the wind that fights with them ? is it the rain that beats them ? 
’T is not the wind that fights with them, nor rain that’s on them 
beating ; 
But Charon’s passing over them, and with the Dead he’s passing. 
The young men he before him drives, and drags the old behind 
him, 
And ranged upon the saddle sit with him the young and lovely. 
The old men beg and pray of him, the young beseech him, kneeling : 
“ My Charon, stop thou in a town, or near cool fountain tarry, 
That water may the old mendrink, the young men cast the 
boulder, 
And that the little bairnies all may go the flowers to gather.” 
“ At no town will I stop to lodge, nor near cool fountain tarry : 
The mothers would for water come and recognize their children; 
And know each other man and wife; nor would there be more 
parting.” 
45 
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THE QUESTION UNASKED. 


Crete. 


Stars! O little stars of mine! 
Stars of eve, and stars of morn! 
Stars of morning all love-lorn ! 


Came the Dawn, and still I roved, 
There where lived the maid I loved, 
In her quarter, all love-lorn. 


And the neighbors questioned me: 
“ Say, why rovest thou at morn 
In our quarter, all love-lorn ?” 


“ Lives a maiden here I love; 
’T is to see this maid I rove, 
And to tell her I’m love-lorn.” 


“ Tell us what she’s like, this belle, 
Perhaps we’ve seen her, who can tell, 
And perchance we know her well.” 


“ Black her eyes, her brows are black, 
Her neck like crystal is, alack ! 
And men are maddened for her sake!” 


uo 


THE PROMISE UNFULFILLED. 
Roumelia. 


I am that pretty little bird, with feathers green and gay, 
Who sought from thee a kiss to win, and thou saidst, “ Saturday.’ 


Come has the Saturday, and passed, soon Sunday here will be, 
But my poor lips that promised kiss still asking are of thee. 


, 
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ELENAKI, THE LITTLE NIGHTINGALE. 


Préveza. 


Fair Elenaki, my wee one, I wished to tame and lead her, 

A cage within to prison her, and there with musk to feed her. 
From fragrance rank of musk exhaled, and stifling odor shed, 
Aweary of the cage was she; my nightingale has fled. 

The hours I pass in calling her, o’er hills I questioning rove : 

“ Have you not seen Elenid, my faithless, faithless love ?” 

“ But yesterday we her beheld, the reedy fields among, 

And there the wanderer beloved had perched, and sat, and sung.” 
With fire I all the reeds consume, and all to spoil endeavor, 

But Elenaki, my wee one, has fled from me forever ! 


ee 


NIGHT-SCHOOL SONG. 
Cyprus. 


LITTLE golden moon of mine, 

Now upon my pathway shine 

As to school I now return, 

Where to read and write I learn, 
Lessons learn, and there learn, too, 
What things God would have me do. 
If I, Moon, should at thee scoff, 

Do thou then my head cut off, 

Take and throw it in the sea. 

When the parson passes, he 

Thus will say and ask of thee: 

“ Whose may that loose head now be?” 
“°’T is that madman’s, Konstanté! ” 


ot 


THE CAPTURE OF LARISSA AND TIRNOVA (1770). 


Last night a dream there came to me, a vision as I slumbered: 
In flames did Tirnova appear, and burning, too, was Larissa; 
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They took the mothers with their babes, and wives took with their 
husbands ; 

They took with them a youthful wife — but three days born her 
baby. 

A thousand went in front of them, behind them marched five 
hundred. 

“O wait awhile, my pallikars / O wait awhile, deventés / 

My babe in swaddling bands I’d bind, milk from my breast I’d 
give him.” 

The pallikars awaited her, and waited the /eventés : 

‘* Petra, to thee I leave my child, O guard him well and tend him; 

For ere I go and come again, and back can be returning, 

The raven shall have feathers white, and shall become a pigeon!” 


ot 


TuE popular forms of literature in modern Greece are many 
and various. Contes, songs, riddles, proverbs, traditions, frag- 
ments of national history, are multiplied in an extraordinary 
fashion, and have been collected almost as rapidly. Translations 
into English from these collections as well as of much received 
orally from native Greeks have been made by Miss Lucy J. Garnett, 
who has recently published in collaboration with Mr. J. S. Stuart- 
Glennie an exhaustive work on Greek Folk-poesy and Folk-prose.! 
These folk-productions have been broadly classified by Mr. Glennie 
as mythological, social, and historical. The foregoing selections 
illustrate each of these classes. A special interest, perhaps, at- 
taches to the last, because it seems as if it might have been called 
out by recent and startlingly similar events in Greece. 

The first of the prose tales here given is one of the pieces that 
appeared in the Analects Neo-Hellenic published by the Parnassus 
Literary Society of Athens. It was collected at Milo by Mr. 
Tatarakis. The second, also from the Neo-Hellenic Analects, 
was collected at Constantinople by Mr. L. Belisaire. The third 
tale, whose locality is likewise Asia Minor, has a twofold in- 
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terest that is curious enough, since it recalls Browning’s cynical 
tale of ‘ Doctor ’and at the close carries a touch of the 
‘ Alkestis’ of Euripides. The allusion to the Jew in the Greek 
story suggests that the same Hebraic source which supplied 
Browning with his Talmudic tale of ‘ Doctor ’ may have fed 
the fancy of the modern Greek story-teller. The love of the enig- 
matic and the figurative shown so ingeniously and amusingly in 
the second tale is a prominent characteristic of such of the modern 
Greek tales as we have seen. Traces of legends familiar in Greek 
classics are often stronger than the faint reminder of the ‘ Alkestis,’ 
already mentioned, in the allusion at the close of the third tale to 
the Doctor’s wish to keep Death away at the expense of his rela- 
tives’ lives. But, too often, these traces of classic story peer forth 
in the perverted if not base guise which poet-lore degenerated to 
folk-lore is prone to wear. Although such examples are not with- 
out interest to the literary student, it seemed best not to give here 
the inartistic specimens of the popular conte, but rather, a few 
examples of the alert and fanciful folk-wit of modern Greece. 


ut 


THE TWELVE MONTHS. 








HERE begins the tale. Good-evening to the Company! 

There was once a miserably poor old woman who went out to 
pick up wood for the winter, unfortunate creature! In her search 
for stray twigs she overran a stretch of wild land, and at the extreme 
end of this wild land, at the foot of a mountain, she saw a house. 
While she was picking up her wood, a light shower came up, and 
the poor old woman ran for shelter to this house. On reaching it, 
she saw twelve youths of great beauty. 

“‘ Good-day, lads,” said she. 

“ Be welcome, old lady,” they rejoined. ‘“ What are you doing 
here in such bad weather?” 

“ Ah, my children, I am but a poor old woman, and I came 
here to pick up two or three bits of wood for next winter, for my 
house, my children, is a kind of a ruin open to wind and rain and 
cold.” 
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Then one of them said to her, “ Tell us then, madame, which 
of all the months is the worst month for you?” 

“ Ah, my lad, they are none of them all bad. Every one has 
its fair and its foul side. 


All the months are good, believe ; 
My benediction all receive !” 


“But that is not possible, madame. Would you say that Jan- 
uary was equal to May, for instance ?” 

“My children,” said the old dame, “if January did not rain 
and storm, May would not have his flowers. What shall I say? 


All the months are good, believe ; 
My benediction all receive !” 


Then he said to her, ‘“‘ Have you not a saddlebag sack, old 
lady ?” 

She gave them the double-sack she put her wild herbs in, and 
they crammed it to the top with coins. Then she took it and re- 
turned to the village. When she came back, her sister noticed that 
she no longer lived meagrely, but had money to spend, and she 
said to her, — 

“Dear sister, won’t you tell me where you found all those 
sequins ?” 

The old dame sat down and told her the whole history. 

The next day her sister arose, selected her biggest bag, and 
took it as if to go and gather wild herbs. Away she went, and, to 
make a long story short, found the house with the twelve youths 
that dwelt within. She enters, bows, and sits down. 

They say to her, ‘What has happened to bring you here, 
madame ?” 

“I came,” says she, “to pick up a few sticks, for here is Jan- 
uary come, that cold, bad month. Would to God it never came, 
for it makes me shrink into my shell!” 

“ What month, then, do you like?” they ask her. 

“None. To my mind, they are all bad and cold. Which one 
could you call good, — rickety February, or fickle March, March 
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that makes you burn your fence-posts? All the other months are 
naught but fire and flame.” 

Then say they to her, “ Have you a double-sack, madame ?” 

“ Yes,” she answers them, full of joy. 

“ Give it to us,” they say. 

They take it and fill it to the brim with all sorts of serpents, 
vipers, toads, lizards, and everything that creeps upon the earth. 
Then they give it back to her, saying, “When you are back in 
your own house, shut doors and windows, and then open the sack.” 

The old crone takes the sack with great joy, goes home, shuts 
herself in and opens it. Out dart the serpents and devour piece- 
meal this miserable woman, in punishment for her prating and 
insolence. 

I was not there, nor you, that you should believe all this. 


ut 


FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 


THERE was once a prince who wished to marry, but he sought a 
maiden who should know how to talk in figurative language. Pro- 
posals of marriage came to him every day from great princes, but 
he would have none of them because not one of their maidens knew 
how to speak in figurative language. Moody and in despair, he 
took down his gun and went a-hunting to forget his disappointment. 

He had wandered about since morning, evening had come, and 
his thoughts were now no longer bent upon the hunt, but on the 
impossibility of finding a wife to his taste. Finally, at the dinner 
hour, as he was climbing a steep hill-slope, he saw ahead of him an 
old man and a young girl who seemed to be his daughter, both of 
whom were mounting the hill. They went on ahead, and the prince 
ascended quietly behind them. He heard the young girl say to 
her father, — 

“ Father, put your feet on your shoulder, so that we may go 
more swiftly.” 

“ What is that you say, my child? How can I put my feet on 
my shoulder ?” 
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“ But, father, it is not your feet I mean; what I tell you is to 
take off your shoes and carry them on your shoulder, so that, having 
your feet free, we can go on faster.” 

The prince, following, heard this speech of the young girl, and 
the sadness in his heart made way for joy. 

A little while after, the young girl said to the old man, — 

“ Father, help me, and that will help you, and so we shall get on 
faster, for night has come.” 

“ How, my daughter! Howcan youask me to help you, —I, who 
am such an old man?” 

“That is not what I mean, father. What I ask you to do is to 
talk to me and let me talk to you, to make time pass.” 

Again was the prince delighted in hearing this ; and as night 
had now indeed fallen, he determined to go with them to their hut, 
no matter how far off it was. After a while he saw a cabin on the 
mountain which the old man and his daughter were ascending. 

He let them enter; then, suddenly and softly, he entered after 
them. 

“ Good-evening to your lordships,” said he, after he had gone in. 

The young girl replied, — 

“What we should have possessed we have lost, but shall 
find again.” (The prince understood that they had no dog, who 
would have barked, while the young girl meant that they had had 
a dog and had lost him, but that they should get another.) “ Pray 
sit down, sir.” 

“T will sit down, and if you will permit me I will pass the night 
with you, for I am belated while hunting.” 

“ Certainly, with pleasure. Sit down.” 

The old mother was seated at her weaving inside the hut, her 
little children around her, barefooted and half-naked. 

“ Oh!” said the prince, “the little jars lack glaze.” 

The young girl replied at once, “ There is the clay to glaze 
them with.” 

The prince’s idea was that the naked, barefooted children were 
like jars without glaze; and the young girl meant that her mother 
was weaving linen to clothe the naked children. 
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‘As there was not much to eat, the old man said they must kill 
a cock ; and when the chicken was roasted, they sat down to the 
table. 

The young girl arose and carved the cock. She gave the head 
to her father, the carcass to her mother, the wings to the prince, 
and the flesh to the children. The old man, seeing his daughter 
divide the fowl in this way, turned and looked at his wife, but was 
ashamed to speak of it in the presence of the stranger; but as soon 
as he went out to go to his sleeping-room, the old man said to his 
daughter, — 

“* Why, my child, did you divide the chicken so badly ? Our 
guest will go to bed famished.” 

“ Ah, father, you do not understand; wait till I explain it to 
you. I gave to you the head, because you are the head of the 
house ; to my mother the carcass, because, as a ship carries all 
within its hull, so has she borne us within her body ; I gave the 
wings to the stranger, because to-morrow he will take flight and 
go hence. Finally, to us children I gave the fleshy portions of the 
chicken, because we are indeed the flesh of the house. Do you 
understand it all now, my dear father?” 

As the room where the young girl spoke thus to her father was 
next to that where the prince was, he heard this whole story. Great 
was his joy, and he said within himself that he could indeed find in 
her a wife who knew how to speak in figurative language. 

When it was day, he arose, took leave of them, and departed. 

On returning to his palace, he called a servant, gave him thirty- 
one loaves of bread, a whole round of cheese, a cock stuffed and 
roasted, and a leathern flask of wine. Putting all these in a sack 
and describing to the servant the cabin where he had been lodged, 
he told him to go there and give these presents to a young girl of 
eighteen years. 

The servant took the sack and arose to go on his way and fulfil 
his master’s bidding. 

Ah, but pardon me, ladies, I have forgotten to tell you this: 
before going his way the servant received the prince’s order to say 


these words to the young girl: “ Many, many greetings from my 
46 
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master! This is the message he sends you: the month is at the 
31st day, the moon is at the full, Aurora’s chorister is roasted and 
stuffed, and the buck’s skin is stiff and stretched.” 

The servant set out toward the cabin, but on the way he met 
some friends. 

“‘Good-morning, Michael; where are you bound so heavily 
laden, and what is it you are carrying?” 

“I am going up the mountain to a cabin whither my master is 
sending me.” 

“‘ And what have you got inside there? The odor delights one’s 
nose.” 

‘‘This is what there is: bread, cheese, wine, and roast fowl. 
It is a present my master has given me to carry to a poor young 
girl.” 

“Indeed, you knave! Sit down till we eat a morsel. How 
will your master ever know?” 

They sat down on the green grass of the mountain and began 
to eat. The more they ate, the more their appetite grew, so that 
our gallants cleaned out thirteen of the loaves, half the cheese, all 
of the cock, and nearly half of the wine. When they had well eaten 
and drunk, the servant gathered together all that remained and 
took his way on to the cabin. When he arrived, he found the 
young girl, gave her the presents, and repeated the words his mas- 
ter had told him to say. The young girl took what he brought and 
said to him : — 

“Say this to your master: ‘Many, many greetings! I thank 
him for all that he has sent to me; but the month has only 18 
days, the moon is only half full, Aurora’s chorister has flown, and 
has not yet appeared, and the skin of the buck shakes and quivers. 
But to do the wood-pigeon a pleasure, do not beat the pig.’” (That 
is to say, that there were but eighteen loaves, half the cheese, no 
roast fowl, and scarcely half of the wine; but to do the young girl 
a pleasure, and not punish the servant who had not brought the 
presents intact.) 

The servant went away and returned to the palace. He repeated 
to the prince all that the young girl had said except the last phrase, 
which he forgot. 
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Then the prince understood everything, and had him whipped. 
When the culprit had received a good volley of blows and his skin 
was smarting, he cried out, “ Enough, Sire; wait till I tell you 
something else the young girl said to me that I forgot to tell 
you.” 

“ Well, then! Say what she said. Bestir yourself!” 

“ Master, the young girl added, ‘ But to do the wood-pigeon a 
pleasure, do not beat the pig.’” 

“ Ah, you idiot,” said the prince, “why did you not tell me 
that before, and you need not have tasted the whip? Go!” 

A few days afterward the prince married the young girl, and 
there were great feasts and rejoicings. 

I was not there, neither were you, that you need believe all this. 


THE JUST ONE. 


A PEASANT had just welcomed his first-born. 

“Whom shall we ask to be our son’s godfather?” asked the 
mother. 

“His godfather shall be the most just man I can find, To- 
morrow I will set out to seek this supremely just person.” 

So the next day the peasant set out. Toward evening he met 
on the road a handsome old man. 

“Whither bound, traveller ?” asked the old man. 

“ My father, I am seeking a godfather for my child.” 

“I can render you that service.” 

“ But I require a person whose justice is without equal.” 

‘“‘T am that person.” 

“What is your name, father ?” 

“ My name is God.” 

“ Then thou art not he whom I seek.” 

“ That is strange. How? Is not God justice itself?” 

“No, Lord! The good things thou bestowest on mortals are 
ill distributed. To the righteous thou givest poverty, to the wicked, 
riches. Thou art all injustice. Addio!” 
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The peasant continued his journey, and passed that night in a 
cave. Next day he met another traveller, with a venerable and 
kindly face. 

“ Whither, O peasant?” 

“IT seek a man supremely just, as godfather to my son.” 

“Tam that just man. Take me. I will be godfather to your 
son.” 

“ And what may be your Honor’s name?” 

‘“*T am the good apostle, — Saint Peter, in fact.” 

“Then you are not he whom I seek.” 

“« How is that ?” 

“T said that I required a man supremely just, and you say you 
are Saint Peter.” 

“ Well, then!” 

“Then you are not a just man. Every day you admit into 
Paradise the wicked, misers, drunkards, who have never done a 
good deed, under the pretext that the Pope has pardoned them. 
Yes, indeed! and you refuse entrance to heaven to the good and 
upright if they have no money. Decidedly, you are not the person 
I seek!” 

On the third day the peasant met another traveller, who also 
asked him, — 

“ Whither, gaffer?” 

“ To seek a sponsor for my child. I have now been walking for 
three days without finding a suitable one.” 

“What kind of man do you seek, then?” 

“ A being supremely just.” 

“Tam just. I will be godfather.” 

‘‘T have met God and Saint Peter. Are you juster than they?” 

“Yes. Iam Death.” 

“Then you are right: you respect neither rich nor poor ; you 
strike alike the king on his throne and the beggar in his hovel ; 
you take the child from its mother’s breast, and the old with their 
crown of hoary hair. You are supremely just. Will you, then, be 
godfather to my child ?” 

“Twill. Let us go.” 
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And the peasant, followed by Death, returned home, and Death 
was, as he had promised, the infant’s sponsor. 

When the christening festivities were over, Death said to the 
peasant, — 

“You have done me great honor, friend, in choosing me as 
nono for your son. I would reward you. Perhaps an honorable 
calling would please you. Say, would it not?” 

“ Yes, your Honor; but —” 

“ But what? There is nothing I am not strong to do. Listen. 
I could easily give you riches ; I have but to say the word, and that 
chest would be full of gold. But fortune, without credit and re- 
nown, is worthless. You shall have all these things.” 

“TI, — a poor peasant?” 

“Yes. From this moment you are eminent, — a physician, 
the foremost in the world.” 

“ But I have never studied! Hardly can I read or write!” 

“That matters not. Listen. The rich banker, Abraham, is ill. 
Go boldly to him, prescribe what you will, and assure him of recov- 
ery. He will not die, will dream that you have saved his life and 
reward you generously, and your fame will spread.” 

“ But other patients?” 

“Whenever you are called to any one, you have but to look 
toward the head and the foot of your patient. If I stand at his foot, 
he will recover; if at his head, know that his days are numbered. 
All your drugs will not avail him.” 

So the peasant went to the Jew, Abraham, and cured him after 
all the other doctors had given him up. His fame spread ; and soon 
every one was talking of the wondrous physician who could tell at a 
glance if a sick man would live or die. 

Soon the peasant-physician became one of the richest men in 
the country. Rich men, merchants, bishops, kadis, pachas, the 
Sultan himself sent for him and would have kept him always in 
attendance. 

Years passed. The doctor grew old, but was rich and respected, 
and continued to bless the lucky day when he had set out to seek a 
just godfather for his son. 
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One day, as he was sitting under the great olive-tree in his gar- 
den, a stranger suddenly stood before him. 

“Who are you?” -he asked. 

“ Do you not know me?” 

“« My eyes are growing dim.” 

“* And yet you know when I stand beside your patients.” 

“Ah! is it you? Forgive me! What are your commands?” 

“ The number of your days is fulfilled.” 

“Die? Now?” 

“Now!” 

“Mercy! mercy! Grant me a few years more, — a few days! 
— to-morrow!” and the Doctor threw himself at the feet of Death 
and wept like a child. 

“ For your godson’s sake! Let me see him married ere I die!” 

“Come, come, my friend, I cannot wait.” 

So the Doctor followed Death through valleys and forests, 
across rivers and seas, over hills and mountain peaks, till they came 
to an immense plain amid which stood a wonderful palace. 

“We have come to the end of our journey,” said Death. 

As they drew near, the Doctor saw that the windows of the 
palace were innumerable as the stars. Some were dark, others 
brilliantly lighted. 

They went in, and Death led the way to one of the lighted 
chambers. A number of tapers were burning there, and one was 
nearly burnt out. 

“ That taper,” said Death, “is your life. See how wasted it is.” 

“IT pray thee, O Death, let me put one of these tapers in its 
place!” 

“ They are those of your relatives.” 

‘“ This one, then ?” 

“Tt is your son’s, — my godson’s.” 

* What matter?” 

“ What matter! Say youso? Come, look at your taper. See, 
the flame flickers — dies — is gone.” 

And the old man fell dead at the feet of the Supremely Just 
Being who shows favor to none. 
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I WONDER. 


(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


| LIVE, and I know not how long ; 
I journey, and know not the way ; 
I die, and I know not when ; 
I wonder that I am so gay. 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 





IMMORTALITY AS A MOTIVE IN POETRY.’ 





mOST of us remember the dictum that all Poetry ulti- 
mately must deal with one of three themes, —to wit, 
God, Love,.or Death; and it requires no strained logic 
to show that God and Love are convertible terms, 
daniel of being used interchangeably as the highest expression of 
immortality; while as to Death, it either must be thought of as 
the guarantee of continued existence, or else must be abandoned 
as poetic material. Either Death is the gateway to life, or else it is 
incapable of furnishing an enduring inspiration. You cannot gather 
fadeless flowers from a sapless stem. Extinction is an impossible 
conception even to the Buddhist, and the calm of his Nirvana is 
an endless calm. Or, in the words of Gautama: “ The state that 
is peaceful, free from body, from passion and from fear, where 
birth or death is not, — that is Nirvana.” Individuality may perish, 
but existence continues, even as a drop of water, let fall into the 
sea, ceases to be a drop, but remains forever an integral part of 
elemental matter. 

When, however, we speak of immortality as a poetic motive, 
we have in mind, I fancy, personal immortality. The drop is of as 
much importance as the water whereof it consists; the constitu- 
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tion of our minds renders this view inevitable. We cannot rid 
ourselves of the metes and bounds of individual selfhood. 

The infant knows not death at all; he is immortal by reason 
of unconsciousness of mortality. The child learns of death, and is 
terrified ; and, groping through the dark, strikes the hand of God 
and loses fear in wonder. The girl, budding to womanhood, gazes 
upon her own perfectness, saying, “Surely this is I, —this is my 
very self, — and I must one day die.” And even with the word 
Love glides into her heart and against her sleeping lips presses 
his divine kiss, and she awakes to immortality. The philosopher, 
accustomed to looking Death in the face, with level eyes, finds him 
at last a rather kindly visitor who pushes wide a long-closed door 
and gives us a glimpse of a lovely valley fringed with Arcadian 
flowers. Let us not call it the “ Valley of the Shadow,” if only for 
the sake of the flowers. This same philosopher finds it as neces- 
sary to personify Death as to maintain his own identity; yet 
the phenomenon of dissolution is a mere episode in an existence 
whose continuity is unbroken, —a little jog in the machinery as 
the loom is turned on to a new pattern, — nothing more. And all 
of these think of immortality as the continuance of a personality. 
The idea of a surrender of selfhood is as abhorrent as the idea of 
exchanging identities with another. 

It is in this that we find the Buddhistic ideal so difficult of 
assimilation among Western peoples. We cannot bring ourselves 
to be satisfied with absorption into the Universal when such 
a transition must destroy the Ego utterly. Yet if we grant the 
Buddhist his main proposition, his logic is flawless. Most men, if 
they could be induced to tell the whole truth, would admit that life 
in this world is one long season of crucified desire. The Buddhist 
saw this, and said: “Eliminate desire and ye shall attain peace. 
No pain of unsatisfied want shall come to him who hath become a 
part of the Atman.” But when the Prince Siddharta reached this 
point in his philosophy, he had ceased to be human; he had 
become deaf to that cry of the heart: “ Better a thousand times 
to have unsatisfied desires than never to feel at all. Better a 
thousand times to know the pains of life in our own bodies and in 
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our own souls, than to live through successive incarnations only 
to become the fraction of an abstract principle at last.” 
Truly has Matthew Arnold said : — 


“ But, when immature death 

Beckons too early the guest 

From the half tried banquet of life, 

Young, in the bloom of his days ; 

Leaves no leisure to press, 

Slow and surely, the sweets 

Of a tranquil life in the shade ; 

Fuller for him be the hours ! 

Give him Emotion though pain ! 
Let him live, let him feel: 7 have Jived ! 
Heap up his moments with life, 
Triple his pulses with fame ! ” 


And this necessity for emotion, coupled with the so frequent 
absence of response to it, is the best possible evidence of life under 
otk.:. conditions than those of our present experience. The human 
cry is ever the cry for life, — not necessarily under present condi- 
tions or amid the complexities that we find about us here, — but 
life somewhere and somewhen. Extinction — nothingness — is un- 
thinkable either in the material or the immaterial cosmos. No in- 
genuity can destroy an atom of matter, nor any casuistry eliminate 
the fact of spiritual consciousness. The scientist has never yet 
produced a perfect vacuum, nor — save as a mathematical abstrac- 
tion — can we conceive of pure space. 

Science, starting in an intellectual morass, gradually educes an 
order of things from the chaos amid which it had its birth. It 
lets in light upon the dark places; it makes the crooked straight ; 
it kills superstition, renders tradition vital, perhaps explains mira- 
cle. But Science, with its very name derived from the proud 
assertion, “ Sczo, I know,” leads straight up to Agnosticism, whose 
very name is the negation, “I do not know.” From the intellec- 
tual morass whence it started it has led us up against a stone wall 
upon which we read the hopeless inscription, Ve p/us ultra. 

And just here the work of the poet begins; he takes up the 
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expiring torch which the nerveless hand of Science can no longer 
hold; he lifts it high in air; it is now his turn to cry, “ Sczo, I 
know.” He is indeed the knower, the seer, the inspired announcer 
of something without and beyond the intellectual processes, — 
something on the other side of the wall; and in the light of that 
divine apocalypse the material grows shadowy, and only the unseen 
is the real. Says Whitman, — 
“ Pensive and faltering, 

The words the Dead I write, 

For living are the Dead, 

(Haply the only living, only real, 

And I the apparition, I the spectre.)” 


And again, ecstatic with the incoming breath of the eternal sea, — 
“ Joy, shipmate, joy! 
(Pleas’d to my soul at death I cry,) 
Our life is closed, our life begins, 
The long, long anchorage we leave, 
The ship is clear at last, she leaps ! 
She swiftly courses from the shore, 
Joy, shipmate, joy.” 

Even Dante Rossetti, finding in love the utmost possible sum 
of good, can only complete his equation by recognizing Love 
as Death’s conqueror. In one of the sonnets of that splendid 
‘House of Life’ series, he cries, — 

“ * Mother of many malisons, 
O Earth, receive me to thy dusty bed!’ 
But therewithal the tremulous silence said : 
‘Lo! Love yet bids thy lady greet thee once : — 
Yea, twice, — whereby thy life is still the sun’s ; 
And thrice, — whereby the shadow of death is dead.’” 


And Mr. Swinburne puts into the mouth of Marino Faliero the 
great words, — 
“ Death and life 
In God’s clear eyes are one thing ; wrong and right 
Are twain forever.” 
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When William Morris, in the prologue to ‘The Earthly Para- 
dise,’ writes, “Two gates unto the road of life there are,” he 
has in view, perhaps, an entrance and an exit; yet there are other 
quotable passages in this masterpiece which enable us to complete 
the Pre-Raphaelite triad as witnesses to the truth that great poetry 
must take cognizance of Immortality as a main element of its 
inspiration. 

Should we go to the fountain-head, — to Shakespeare, — we 
shouJd find the note of Immortality everywhere, pervasive, vital, 
informing; not given forth in half-hearted utterance, — not tenta- 
tively broached, — but announced in the phrases of a perfect and 
self-poised art. From the deep psychology of Hamlet, question- 
ing his own spirit concerning the “undiscovered country,” yet 
strong in asserting his courage when about to follow the beckoning 
of his Father’s Ghost, — 

“ And for my soul, what can it do to that, 

Being a thing immortal as itself?” — 
from the dark forebodings of Macbeth, the riven heart of 
Othello, the coward soul of Richard; from the profoundest tragic 
utterances even to the lighter touches of ‘ Henry IV.,’ ‘ Henry VI.,’ 
and ‘The Merchant, — nay, even to the symbolisms of ‘ The 
Tempest’ and ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ — everywhere 
we perceive the thought of Immortality as the underlying motive, 
the germinal principle upon which is builded a palace of art itself 
immortal. 

If we ask ourselves what we mean by a motive in Poetry, we 
shall find the answer in a literal definition of the term. A motive 
is a moving power; it is a dynamic force. Wecan conceive of 
inspirations which are static; they may fill the artist with an ideal 
which he fails to embody; they are potentialities, but not motives. 
A motive is ever a force which evidences itself in whatever form 
of artistic expression may result from it. Hence it is that the 
note of Immortality echoes through nearly all of the greatest 
poetry, if not primarily, at least by implication. 

English literature would be a scentless flower indeed were we 
to eliminate the presence of the unseen, the recognition of the in- 
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destructibility of spiritual being. From earliest annals down to 
the great Victorians the continuity of life has been the faith going 
hand in hand with the verity of Beauty. Man develops, varies, 
differentiates under immutable laws of heredity and environment, 
but the vital principle whereon he rests remains constant, — is 
a part of the Absolute. So Art develops, expands, alters its con- 
ditions, but the law of Beauty out of which it grows remains fixed, 
— is likewise a part of the Absolute. Now the Absolute cannot be 
conditioned. Relativity ceases to have an application when we 
get beyond the stars. And he who would dispute the fact of Im- 
mortality as a necessary premise to all logic might just as well 
dispute the fact of Beauty as a necessary condition to all art. 

But, after all, have we fully apprehended the significance of 
this idea of continuity? Do we understand the scope of Immor- 
tality? Many minds conceive of an immortal being as of one who 
once had a beginning, but will never have an end. That is just 
one half of the concept of Immortality. We must broaden our 
view until we grasp the idea of perpetuity in its wholeness; like 
Eternity, Immortality must be symbolized by a circle; a beginning 
is as contradictory as an ending. Let us draw our circle, but do 
not let us attempt to reason about it. Our reasoning apparatus, 
being constructed of mere gray brain-matter, is not capable of 
dealing with the finer essences cognizable only in the soul. Yet 
the poets, who have much to do with these finer essences, have 
told us deep truths now and again. In that great Ode which con- 
stitutes Wordsworth’s chiefest claim to fame, he seems to have 
felt the immanency of the thought of perpetuity, not only forward 
but backward. If ever inspiration guided a poet’s pen, it did so 
when Wordsworth wrote: — 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 


Birth is not the beginning of an endless career; it is but a 
“forgetting” of some precedent glory, — when, where, how, we 
know not: only this we know, — that our existence is the mystery 
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of the circle. And so, in deepest humility and reverence, we find 
it possible to apply to our own spiritual selves the mighty words 
of the mightiest of prophets: “ Before Abraham was,I am.” It 
is this certain assertion of the Ego which lies at the base of all 
great aspiration, all noble endeavor. It is the vital principle with- 
out which we cannot have true knowledge or great art. And the 
highest expression of the Ego is in that note of personal Immor- 
tality, which, as I have been trying to show, pervades Poetry as 
its leading motive. The vision of the poet compasses all horizons ; 
he is subject to no limitations of past or future, seeing that he 
dwells in the unending Now. Elegiac verse ever summons up the 
image of an unbroken circle of life. In the last of the great English 
elegies, the ‘Lachrymz Musarum,’ we find the same recognition 
of continuity which we found in the Wordsworth Ode. And how 
doubly true when applied to Tennyson, sounds the language of 
this threnody : — 
‘He hath returned to regions whence he came. 
Him doth the spirit divine 
Of universal loveliness reclaim. 
All nature is his shrine. 
Seek him henceforward in the wind and sea, 
In earth’s and air’s emotion or repose, 
In every star’s august serenity, 
And in the rapture of the flaming rose. 
There seek him if ye would not seek in vain, 
There, in the rhythm and music of the Whole ; 
Yea, and forever in the human soul 
Made stronger and more beauteous by his strain.” 


William Watson echoes William Wordsworth, not as copyist 
or imitator, but as every man who interprets Beauty truthfully 
must echo, in some sense, every other man who has embodied 
Truth beautifully. And as the poets have found in the primary 
truth of Immortality a main inspiration and a moving force, so 
they have conferred earthly Immortality upon the heroes whom 
they have celebrated. How true it is, as Theocritus observes in 
the sixteenth Idyllium, that not only the Lycian and Trojan 
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-heroes, but even Ulysses himself would have been buried in 
oblivion, if their fame had not been celebrated by Homer! The 
poet gives what he receives; and as his own life presents the mys- 
tery of the circle, so does his work set forth the Beauty which is 
without beginning and without end, — the Truth which is the 
badge and sign of Immortality. 

Let us remember that all great poetry is pervaded by a person- 
ality. Shakespeare, writing in dramatic form, is ever masked 
behind his characters. Following the unbroken tradition of the 
drama, the author keeps himself out of sight; but do we not feel 
the power of that giant mind in the awful curse of Lear, in the 
braggadocio of Falstaff, in the badinage of Beatrice, in every love- 
sigh upon Juliet’s lips? All human passion, chagrin, hate, jealousy, 
love, pass through the alembic of that celestial imagination, and we 
receive them stamped with the image and superscription of a man. 

Milton writes of the first disobedience and the loss of Eden, but 
through the texture of his great epic is ever woven the personal 
conviction of a soul steeped in the dogmatic theology of the early 
seventeenth century. ‘ Paradise Lost’ is great as a work of art; 
it is greater as the strenuous declaration of an individual conscience. 
It is so with the ‘Divine Comedy,’ with the ‘ AZneid,’ with the 
‘Tliad’ (and the question as to whether the name Homer stands 
for one man or for many men does not affect the argument) ; the 
pervasive personality is what makes the poem a living thing, and 
it is this pervasive personality which proves the truth of Immortality. 

In considering this truth, — especially as a motive in poetry, — 
we cannot too strongly insist upon the predominance of Selfhood, 
— the quality which we call Egoism. If society is to be a perfect 
organization, it must consist of perfect units ; and this result can 
be attained only when every man and every woman shall have risen 
to the recognition of his er her own individual divinity of being. 
When we reach this recognition we shall perceive that Egoism is 
the purest altruism, for we shall realize that it is but an insult to 
offer the hand of brotherhood to our neighbor until we shall have 
first apprehended the dignity of our personal manhood and woman- 
hood. 
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In America the poet who has dared most fully to proclaim this 
truth is the poet who has most fully experienced the misrepresen- 
tation and denials of his fellows. Walt Whitman has written a book 
which is but a projection of his own personality. In suggestiveness 
and creative force I conceive it to be the most extraordinary product 
of American letters. Yet because he has chosen to ignore accepted 
canons of literary form, he is in many quarters denied the right to 
the name of poet. And while the critics are busy differentiating 
rhythm from metre, and alliteration from assonance, they forget to 
inquire whether Whitman has found the Truth, and whether, so 
finding it, he has apprehended the meaning of Beauty. Even 
among his avowed disciples there are those who express doubts as 
to his views concerning personal immortality and spiritual being ; 
Whereas the entire scheme of his work is builded upon the eternal 
supremacy of the individual and the indestructibility of the human 
soul. Even in those poems which superficial readers have regarded 
as grossly material and indelicate may be found a symbolism of the 
deepest spiritual significance and import. Whitman once said toa 
close friend : — 


“‘T have been trying all my life to say one thing, and the public 
has insisted all my life that I have been trying to say another. I 
know what I have tried to do. But my failure to make some people 
understand what I have tried would seem to show that I have only 
comparatively succeeded if succeeded at all. Or perhaps my public 
has not come. If I stand for anything at all it is not the meat and 
drink we taste but the food stuffs of the unseen life, yes, that only 
real life, which explains, gives their only certitude, to these days, 
hours, the earth, all our sprawling and bawling —is what, alone 
untangles the knot we call life into a clear thread, the immortal.” 


Whitman’s work will live because Immortality is its motive ; 
and I believe we may safely conclude that, in the final computations 
of posterity, only such Art will endure as shall have been moved by 
faith in the Immortal to a steadfast contemplation of the unaging 


face of Beauty. 
Francis Howard Williams. 
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BROWSINGS IN ‘HAMLET.’ 





OME years ago, when I mentioned to a friend, who has 
published the most delightful of nature books, that 
I was engaged in Shakespearian studies, he could 
scarcely conceal his disrespect for that sort of thing, 

venihing that that straw had been threshed again and again, and 
that there was not much chance for originality in that field, he 
guessed. However, as Whitcomb Riley would say, “I chawed 
on,” and said nothing; for I had already made about a dozen ex- 
tremely interesting discoveries bearing upon the interpretation of 
the text of ‘Hamlet’ and ‘ The Tempest.’ 

I found, for example, that the “bare bodkin” passage in the 
thrice threadbare “ To be or not to be” soliloquy, in ‘ Hamlet’ iii. 
1, had never been understood at all in its full implication, — that, in 
short, the true metaphorical nature of the words, “ his quietus make 
with a bare bodkin,” had never been suspected. It has always 
been known that guéetus means the acquittance, or discharge, of an 
account which a sheriff received at the Exchequer, — the full form 
of the law phrase being gwietus est, “he is left at rest, quitted ” 
(see Century Dictionary, s. v.). It has also been supposed that 
Shakespeare meant by “ bodkin” merely a dagger, and that his 
metaphorical use of language in this passage lay only in the use of 
guietus : a man might make a quietus, finish, settlement (of his 
account with his Maker) by the use of a dagger. But this falls 
quite short of the main matter, as I shall show. 

I got my cue from a single line of the late Frank Marshall in 
the ‘Irving Shakespeare.’ Marshall actually had the key to this . 
pretty little discovery in his hand, but did not see how to use it. 
He quotes from Holland’s ‘ Suetonius,’ page 261, “‘ doe nothing else 
but catch flies, and with the sharp point of a bodkin or writing- 
steel prick them through,” and remarks that “ perhaps Shake- 
speare may have meant by ‘ bodkin’ a writing-steel.” Here he 
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stops. Now the first thing to establish is whether the word “ bod- 
kin” was actually in use for “ writing-steel.” Both daggers and 
styli were made with extremely fine, sharp points (see cut in 
Century Dictionary, e¢. g.), and it would be quite natural to speak 
of one’s writing-steel as a dagger or bodkin. Holland seems 
plainly to do so. The makers of the Murray Dictionary know 
nothing of any such use of the word “ bodkin;” but I chanced on 
a passage in D’Israeli’s (b. 1776) ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ vol. ii. 
p. 182, ‘ Origin of the Materials of Writing,’ which settles the case. 
Speaking of the wax tablets of the ancients, he says, “ They wrote 
with an tron bodkin.” 

Now it will be conceded, I think, that it is immaterial to show 
exactly what kind of a writing-bodkin Shakespeare had in mind. 
A sharp silver one, such as is mentioned below, for use on com- 
position tablets, would do Hamlet’s business. But as it might be 
claimed that only the steel or iron bodkin used with wax tablets 
would be a good enough dagger to make the metaphor of the poet 
pass, let us see if it can be proved that wax tablets were still in 
use in Shakespeare’s time. I think the evidence shows pretty 
conclusively that they were. We know that those in common use, 
however, by 1600 A.D., were of paper, ivory, or slate. Halliwell’s 
big folio ‘Hamlet’ shows a cut of one (1565) made of black 
stone (saxi nigri, cum stylo ex eodem),—a kind of pocket slate 
and slate pencil, evidently. Hone, ‘Every-Day Book,’ describes a 
set of tablets, three by four inches, bound in calf, the leaves cov- 
ered with a kind of composition, and a silver stylus sheathed in one 
of the covers. Furnivall, ‘ Leopold Shakspere,’ page cxxx, describes 
one dated 1581, now in the British Museum, the leaves of which 
are of glazed ass’s skin. But that wax tablets were also in use 
(and very naturally longer than elsewhere in the conservative 
Exchequer and other courts, which is all that concerns us to 
know) is shown by Grant White, who quotes from ‘Janua Lin- 
guarum’ (1650): “Once they wrote with a reed... . Now-a- 
daies we write . . . with a writing-pin in table-books, that it may 
be cancelled and blotted out by turning the pin the wrong end 
downward.” This exactly describes the method of using the wax 
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tablets of the ancients, and clearly can apply to no tablet of stone, 
ivory, or paper. In Hanover, Prussia, they have wax tablets dating 
from 1423, on which are enrolled the names of citizens. The 
Shakespearian tablets of wax were undoubtedly like our school 
folding-slates. I notice, in vol. ii. of Niccolini’s folio work, ‘ Le 
Case ed i Monumenti di Pompeii,’ a cut of a set found in the ruins 
of that city which were held together something as our sermon- 
paper is, by perforated holes and strings. 

Whether, then, the allusion be to the stylus of a waxen or of a 
composition tablet, Shakespeare, in the famous passage in ‘ Ham- 
let,’ simply applies, metaphorically, the idea of making out an 
Exchequer acquittance with a writing-steel, or bodkin, to the tak- 
ing of life by a dagger. The use of a writing-steel for stabbing 
was common. (In Rome, in consequence of a schoolmaster having 
been stabbed by his pupils with their iron styli, bone ones were 
substituted in the schools by law.) It is the dread of something 
after death that leads a man, says Hamlet (metaphorically), to wait, 
and take a full acquittance-receipt of his Maker, rather than take a 
sharp writing-steel and do it “ himself” : — 


“ For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
the law’s delay, 


When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin?” 


It was, I think, the use of the words “law’s delay” that led the 
poet’s thoughts to the courts, and to their tablets and styli and 
acquittances. The metaphor in gwazetus is not only a beautiful one 
(requiescat, he is left in everlasting rest after life’s fitful fever), but 
is one of the instances of Shakespeare’s acquaintance with courts 
of law and legal terms. The play on words, the double meaning, 
is wholly in his manner. But, as Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Wife re- 
marks, let that pass. All I hope is that I have given a deeper 
meaning and interest to a famous phrase than it has hitherto pos- 
sessed, I have tried to establish no new reading, but to deepen 
and enrich an old one. 
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In view of the misery inflicted on the world already by conjec- 
tural readings, it is a consoling thing to think that out of 100,463 
genuine (Furnivallesque) lines in Shakespeare there are only some 
six hundred lines that may be called cruces, — probably not more 
than a hundred of any importance, if that many. B. G. Kinnear’s 
“ Cruces” I have counted one by one, and find 635. But over very 
few of them do we bother our heads much. It is only the “dram 
of eale” and “much good dich thy good heart” kind that drive 
us frantic; and there are mercifully few of these. 


Polonius’s advice to his son to “ grapple” his friend to his soul 
with “ hoops of steel” has puzzled Shakespeare editors for two hun- 
dred and fifty years. To grapple one thing to another, it has been 
supposed it was necessary to stick ooks into it. So that mis- 
chievous monkey on Shakespeare’s shoulders — Pope, the text- 
tinkerer — changed the “ hoops” of the two great authorities, the 
first folio and second quarto, to “hooks,” forming a metaphor 
which makes one’s flesh creep: throw your boarding hooks into 
your friend’s flesh and grapple him to you! This will never do. 
Now I find the key to this passage, and perhaps that in ‘ Macbeth’ 
iii. 1, 106 (“grapples you to the heart and love of us”), in a defini- 
tion of the noun “ grapple” in Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaisms, 
and in the Century Dictionary; namely, “the clasp of a buckle.” 
Shakespeare makes his own verbs. If the noun “ grapple” meant 
“a clasp,” may not the verb“ grapple” mean “to clasp”? Dr. John- 
son and Pope did not know of this use of the word “grapple.” It is 
not in Johnson’s dictionary. The Century Dictionary takes it from 
Hollyband. Hollyband’s name, even, is not found in the dictiona- 
ries of biography. Yet he was ¢he lexicographer of Shakespeare’s 
day. His real name was C. Desainliens. The British Museum’s 
printed catalogue has a list of eight linguistic works by him. His 
‘Treasurie of the French tong ’ appeared in 1573 ; and the‘ Dictio- 
narie french and english, published for the benefite of the studious 
in that language,’ was, as lexicographer Brunet remarks, “ le plus 
ancien dictionnaire frangais-anglais qui ait paru en Angleterre.” 
It appeared a little before Shakespeare wrote ‘ Hamlet.’ It is for 
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practical use, and the occurrence of “grapple” in it for “clasp” is 
the record of a fact of usage. If‘ clasp thy friends to thy soul with 
hoops of steel” is not a strong and beautiful image in the eyes of 
any critic, one would expect such person to be satisfied with nothing 
short of the realism of “buckle them to thy soul with belts of 
leather”! 

It need not at all disturb us that any word or shade of mean- 
ing in Shakespeare is nowhere else used by him in the same 
sense. Consider for a moment the enormous number of once- 
used words (dma& Xeydueva) in his works. Prof. James D. 
Butler thought, after a rough calculation, there must be five or six 
thousand. To satisfy myself, I have actually counted them all, one 
by one, using the tables appended to the ‘ Irving Shakespeare,’ and 
adding for the non-dramatic poems three hundred, which is the 
average number appearing in a corresponding number of pages in 
the dramas. The amount is seven thousand, five hundred and thirty- 
eight once-used words! This giant of memory, this king of men, 
never wore the same robe twice. To be perfectly fair, call the 
once-used words seven thousand ; for an average of ten or twelve 
of the &wa£€ given for each play in the Irving lists are simply dis- 
tinct meanings of the same word, and constitute a new word in 
sense (to be sure) but not in root-elements. 

Speaking of Shakespeare’s diction, I will say that in the course 
of a minute study of the folio and the first two quartos of ‘ Hamlet’ 
I found xinety-two words (distinct root-words of interest to scholars) 
not in Bartlett’s Concordance. About half of them occur in Mrs. 
Clarke’s Concordance. So please remember that Mrs. Clarke is 
not obsolete yet, notwithstanding our debt to Mr. Bartlett. This 
gentleman is published by the Macmillans, who naturally wanted 
their Cambridge and Clarendon and Deighton editions to match 
the Concordance. But it was a mistake to omit so many words 
found in the great source-texts, and we ought to have some time a 
supplement to Bartlett. My ninety-two words, alphabetized, with 
act, scene, and line reference, are at the disposal of any scholar 
who will undertake the work. The daily and weekly journals have 
said nothing about this defect in Bartlett (¢. g., the Matton, vol. 59, 
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no. 1525, an elaborate review). I notice Hamlet’s word “ buz” 
(ii. 2, 389) is accidentally omitted in both the concordances, although 
it is in the Cambridge text of 1891 followed by Bartlett. 


All ‘Hamlet’ students ought to be warned about what we will 
call a very slovenly piece of work in the ‘Shakespeare’s Library’ 
of William C. Hazlitt, a grandson of the critic Hazlitt. To his 
reprint of the old ‘ Hystorie of Hamblet’ he prefixes Mr. Collier’s 
Introduction to the same, written for the Collier reprint (London, 
1843), but deliberately cuts out a passage in which Collier says that 
Belleforest copied “either from Saxo Grammaticus or some writer 
who had intermediately borrowed the incidents and converted them 
to his own purposes,” and substitutes this: “ Belleforest’s story of 
‘ Amleth’ was of course copied from Bandello” (the Southern writer 
of a lot of lush and loose stories, coarser than Boccaccio’s and lack- 
ing his delicious humor and Gemiithlichkeit). Now, if Mr. Hazlitt 
had just taken the trouble to look over a set of Bandello, he would 
have saved our blushes for the ignorance of English scholarship. 
After long search in vain through Bandello’s Italian for any trace 
of ‘Hamlet’ there, I saw plainly that Hazlitt had blundered egre- 
giously. Afterward, in reading Robert Gericke’s very scholarly 
‘ Shakespeare’s Hamlet-Quellen,’ a four-text book with German 
introduction and notes, giving Saxo, Belleforest, etc., in parallel 
texts, I found he, too, had discovered the error, and was so discour- 
aged at finding this Ese/-Kopf on the front door of Hazlitt that he 
gave up his intention of collating Hazlitt’s and Collier’s reprints of 
the only copy known of the ‘ Hystorie,’ thinking it a waste of time. 
(I notice, by the way, that Dr. Furness erroneously states that Haz- 
litt reprints Collier’s transcript of the ‘ Hystorie.’ He does not, but 
copies directly from the unique volume.) Mr. Hazlitt has also 
committed the ludicrous blunder of including in his ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Library’ ‘ Pericles of Athens,’ from Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’! Mr. Hazlitt 
had apparently not even read the play ‘ Pericles of Tyre,’ the hero 
of which has no connection whatever with the great Athenian ruler, 
the friend of Pheidias. As to the true source upon which Belle- 
forest, in his ‘ Histoires Tragiques,’ drew for his Hamlet story, it 
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was Saxo, and only Saxo, as Gericke says (“Belleforest schépfte 
aus Saxo”). I notice that Dr. A. Gerth, in the Archiv fiir Neueren 
Sprachen, 1864, says the same thing. 


We must question Dr. Samuel Johnson’s erudition when, in his 
note on ‘Hamlet’ ii. 2, 90, — “brevity is the soul of wit,’ —he 
affirms that in Shakespeare “ wit” a/ways signifies serious knowl- 
edge, and never the flashing perception and wording of the comic. 
I find that Schmidt makes out a list of twenty-three cases of wit in 
the sense of merriment or jest. But, if we quarter this, we shall get 
nearer the truth. (To Schmidt we owe a great debt, and it is not 
pleasant to see Grant White hitting him with words that cut and 
sting like whips and bullets. Yet Schmidt is full of errors.) I 
have examined all of his twenty-three cases, and find only six that 
seem sure; namely, ‘Much Ado,’ i. 1. 64; ii. 1. 135, 146; ‘ Meas- 
ure for Measure,’ ii. 2, 127; ‘Tempest,’ iv. 242; ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
i. 5,35. In ‘Much Ado,’ Leonato says: ‘“ You must not, sir, mis- 
take my niece. There is a kind of merry war betwixt Signior 
Benedick and her: they never meet but there’s a skirmish of wit 
between them.” And Beatrice accuses Benedick of having said she 
“had her good wit out of ‘The Hundred Merry Tales.’” She says 
the prince’s jester pleased men by his wit. In‘ Measure for Meas- 
ure,’ Isabella says: “Great men may jest with saints; ‘tis wit in 
them, But in the less foul profanation.” Stephano, in ‘The Tempest,’ 
says, “I thank thee for that jest; here’s a garment for it ; wit shall 
not go unrewarded while I am king of this country.” ‘“ Wit,” 
“ witty,” and “ wittily ” are used by Shakespeare about three hundred 
and fifty-seven times, and only about a baker’s dozen of these appear 
to be used in the modern sense. Ben Jonson, however in one 
passage of his works, —near the close of his ‘Timber, or Discov- 
eries,’ — uses wit in the sense of “ jesting.” For example, under the 
head ‘ Theatrical Wit,’ speaking of Socrates, he says, “ What could 
have made them laugh, like to see Socrates presented, that example 
of all good life, honesty and virtue, to have him hoisted up with a 
pully, and there play the philosopher in a basket; measure how 
many foot a flea could skip geometrically, by a just scale, and edify 
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the people from the engine. TZhis was theatrical wit, right stage 
jesting.’ The word seems to have been just getting its new mean- 
ing, but to have scarcely “got there” yet, in the case of many 
people. Compare the word “its” in Shakespeare, which was just 
coming into use in his time. 

Broadly speaking, Dr. Johnson was right. Even in the examples 
from Shakespeare given above, the sense may be deemed by some 
to shade off into “ serious knowledge” rather than “jesting.” And 
what is true of “ wit” is 2 fortiori true of “ humor” in Shakespeare. 
In not one of the one hundred and thirty-seven times he uses 
‘“‘humor ” and its derivatives does he employ it in the sense of genial 
pleasantry, Dr. Schmidt to the contrary notwithstanding: it always 
means either a mood, caprice, or moisture, or one of the humors of 
the body (blood, phlegm, choler, melancholy, serum, sweat, tears, 
is the list as given by Burton in ‘The Anatomy of Melancholy’). 
The words facetious, jocose, droll, funny, and fun do not occur at 
all, I find, in Shakespeare. “Fun” was coming slowly into use 
when Shakespeare died. 

What is true of “humor” in Shakespeare’s works is true in 
Ben Jonson’s, so farasI can discover. In ‘Every Man out of his 
Humor’ Jonson gives (Introduction) elaborate definitions of the 
word “humor,” but none of them fits our modern use of the word 
in its genial, gemiithlich sense. 

It may well be asked how writers like Shakespeare and Jonson, 
who so abound in the things themselves, get the ideas embodied in 
the words “wit” and “ humor” expressed. What words do they 
use for the traits of mind in question? In the first place, they don’t 
talk about them so muchas exhibit them, very naturally in dramatic 
work ; secondly, they use synonyms, or substitutes, as in the follow- 
ing list from Bartlett’s Shakespeare Concordance. The figures 
include the derivatives (if any) of each word, and show the total 
number of times the members of each group occur in the plays and 
poems of Shakespeare : — 


Merry and its derivatives . . . . . . + 192 
Sport “ “ * ae ee 
— * * » os ee ee ys 
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Pleasant “ - a ee a ee a ae 
Wag “ “cc “ 8 
Quip “ “ “ 6 
Comic “ “ “ 2 
Jocund ef ¥ I 


It is curious that the words umor in Latin, wmor in Italian, 
and Laune and Witz in German have passed through exactly the 
same phases as the corresponding words in English, all attaining 
their deeper metaphorical meaning very late. Indeed, the Germans 
have had to borrow the modern word “ humor” from the English. 
The genial Chaucerian, Cervantesian, and Shakespearian humor is 
one of the supreme blossomings of the human soul. The French 
have none of it, as Taine admits, and as we know. Plato thought 
the essence of humor was in malice! (Ben Jonson says the same of 
wit in his ‘ Discoveries’). Humor Schopenhauer defines as sub- 
jective, born of the conflict of the soul with the external world. 
But the Greeks had no such conflict; hence we find, in their liter- 
ature, irony, but little humor. The ruder classes in all lands have 
only a rough horse-play substitute for it to this day. Even in 
Shakespeare’s time, as Mr. Corbin has reminded us, the sense of 
sympathy was so imperfectly developed that the sight of madness 
on or off the stage only excited merriment. 

It remains only to say that the appearance in literature of this 
rare attar of the soul so early as Chaucer’s time, two hundred and 
more years before there was any word for it, indicates its probable 
gradual growth in society, here and there, for centuries previous to 
Chaucer. 


As a closing paragraph I will share with my readers a bit of 
historical Hamlet illustration hitherto overlooked by Shakespearian 
editors : — 

“ How should I your true love know 
From another one? 
By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandal shoon.” 


Ophelia’s allusion to the pilgrim garb assumed as a disguise and 
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for safety’s sake, by those engaged in a love adventure, started the 
query in my mind why the cockle (from concha, shell), or scallop, 
looped on to the pilgrim’s hat, was sacred to Saint James of Com- 
postella, in Spain, and therefore worn by palmers who had visited 
his shrine, just as the cross and the palm were the symbols of pil- 
grims to Jerusalem. In the attempt to satisfy this curiosity, and 
piqued at the stubborn silence of the books of reference, I turned 
over literally dozens of volumes (many of them on Christian symbol- 
ism), but could find no light. At last a lady friend uncovered the 
pretty secret in a foot-note to Hulme’s ‘Symbolism in Christian 
Art’ (London, 1889). According to the old Spanish story, as the 
body of Saint James was being miraculously conveyed in a boat, 
without either oars or sails (reminds you of Sir Galahad or Phzedria’s 
magic bark, in Spenser), from Joppa to Galicia in Spain, it passed 
a little village on the coast on the day that a marriage had taken 
place. The bridegroom and his friends were riding on the sands 
of the shore, when suddenly the horse of the knight became un- 
manageable, and plunged into the sea. The ship stopped, and the 
horse and his rider rose out of the deep water beside it. The man 
was baptized then and there, and galloped back over the waves. 
When he came out of the sea, his dress and the trappings of his 
horse were incrusted with escallop shells, which consequently be- 
came the cognizance of Saint James ever after. 

William Sloane Kennedy. 





THE IDEALS OF WOMANHOOD HELD BY BROWN- 
ING AND THE GREEK DRAMATISTS! 


A Long vista through the heart of human life opens out before 
the eye that seeks to distinguish the dominant traits of classic 
opinion upon Womanhood. 

Far-shining ranks of antique women throng forward at the 
summons, as fain to be alive as the shades Odysseus met in 
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Hades, making their appeal mutely, yet wringing the sense with 
their shrilling clamor for the warm-pulsing blood of life. Past 
these long-drawn shadowy files the eye must go, however, for not 
with these, individually, would it deal now, nor even, directly, 
with their counterfeit presentments in literature, considered as 
separate characters. Rather would it aim, here, to learn some- 
thing indirectly of them, and perhaps more truly, by limiting its 
inquiry to nothing more particular than a discrimination of how 
they looked to the Greek dramatists, — what Womanhood was 
worth as an idea to Aéschylus, to Sophocles, to Euripides, so far 
as this may be gathered from their dramas, by summarizing their 
outcome on this subject. It is true that long processes of proof, 
resting upon detailed study, must precede such a binding up of 
sheaves. The eye is invited here, however, not to dwell upon 
these minuter processes, but to seek to harvest at a glance the 
opinions it may characterize as belonging to Aischylus and to 
Sophocles, and the change of opinion peculiar to Euripides. 
Thence carrying still further on this subtle treasure, — amounting 
virtually to a discrimination of three different points of view on 
one subject, —to let the mind’s gaze rest, for both contrast and 
supplement, on a few poems chosen from the work of the most 
modern of England’s poets, because these poems pretty thor- 
oughly represent his theoretic attitude toward womanhood, and 
toward just such a train of historic development in the Ideals of 
Womanhood as it is here intended to survey. 

Let the eye of the mind take counsel of the mental ear, and set 
forth upon this literary quest in the light of a contemporary criti- 
cism, and within hearing of the enormous laughter it awakened 
long ago in the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens. Half Greece 
applauded Aristophanes when he brought Aéschylus and Euripides 
upon the stage in ‘The Frogs,’ and made them dispute, to the 
utter discomfiture of Euripides, over the right of the greatest 
dramatist to the seat of honor in Hades. If the other half-Greece, 
dispersed in Macedon or Syracuse, in Southern Italy and the 
islands of the A®gean, or protesting here and there amid the mob 
at Athens, or in a group of independent thinkers and philosophers, 
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would have resented any dishonor shown toward the art of Euripides, 
such a division of public opinion only shows more clearly, now, 
the significance of Aristophanes’ criticism. His test of the differ- 
ence between the oldest and the youngest of the great Greek 
dramatists is in respect to their artistic treatment of women. Aris- 
tophanes makes the claim of Aéschylus a merit. He has com- 
posed, the Comedian makes him say, a drama “full of heroes and 
martial spirit, so that every man who saw it would long to be a 
warrior,” — a drama “ breathing of spears and lances, white-crested 
helmets, and casques and greaves and seven-fold courage.” He 
reproaches Euripides because he has introduced “women and 
slaves and common citizens,” and declares that no one knows 
“any woman whom I ever represented in love, while over you and 
yours,” he continues to Euripides, “she presided very mightily, 
so that she even cast you down yourself.” 

Howls of laughter must have greeted this double hit, for when 
‘The Frogs’ was brought out the attachment of the wife of Euripi- 
des for Cephisophon was a succulent bit of current gossip; and 
both then, and in the years that intervene, during which the mod- 
ern world has been blindly trying to climb up to the heights of 
liberal thought and criticism Euripides long ago led a few Greeks 
toward, Euripides has been rated as inferior, because of that keen 
realistic faculty shown in no respect more strikingly than in his 
new attitude toward women. 

Casting a generalizing glance over the plays of Aéschylus, it 
may be seen that his claim for himself is grandly well founded. 
His great drama, ‘The Persians,’ is especially recalled to mind by 
Aristophanes’ allusion. Its motive is the prowess of the Hellenes 
over Persia. Every fierce and stately word breathes war. It 
gloats over the number and splendor of the hosts repelled. Its 
ruthless patriotism finds its deepest heart of exultation in the ex- 
hibition of the laments of the defeated Persians. The martial tri- 
umph of it would not taste so sweet, perhaps, without the figure of 
Atossa, Darius’ queen and Xerxes’ mother. In her person, the 
helplessness of Asia and the bereavements of all her less illustrious 
women seem centred, and the rescue from slavery of all the wives 
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of Greece seems celebrated in her person without loss of dramatic 
dignity. How else could a woman appear in a play of the time of 
fEschylus, save as a thing for the victor to take as a spoil or pro- 
tect as a possession? Her utmost independent expression would 
be an inglorious interest in peace. 

The daughters of Danaus, suing for asylum from the importu- 
nities of the sons of Egyptus, appear in ‘ The Supplicants’ as more 
or less lawful prey in need of the strong arm; and they are pro- 
tected not because they are deemed to be right in not wishing to 
be forced, but because they have made their appeal in the name of 
the sacred ritual of hospitality. 

In the ‘Prometheus Bound,’ the god-pursued, god-visited Io 
adds her affliction to the torture of Prometheus; but, unlike the 
Titan, she is merely passive food for Fate, and the deliverance to 
be wrought through her children’s children is afar off. 

Antigone and Ismene, in the ‘Seven against Thebes,’ although 
they are the daughters of the royal house, merely aid to swell the 
chorus of grief over the death of their warrior brothers. Antigone 
alone suddenly emerges from her office into brief individual promi- 
nence, with the declaration that she will dare to bury Polynices 
against the mandate, —the declaration on which Sophocles later 
founded his more elaborated presentation of her. In the great 
trilogy which remains, appears the utmost departure of AEschylus 
from the limitations a warlike state naturally imposes upon the 
ideals even of a poet of strong insight. The smooth guile of the 
Clytemnestra of the ‘Agamemnon,’ the heat of her indignation 
against her wrongs, her quiet, unerring revenge at the “ripe mo- 
ment long plotted for,” — these are qualities of individual force that 
make her loom large among the characters of AEschylus. 

Such gifts for guile as hers would have been deemed admirable 
in an Odysseus. They were hateful in a wife. Of course they have 
properly become hateful in modern eyes, because employed in a 
treacherous murder, and because a moral ideal of peace and love 
and constancy has been conserved in woman, through her protection 
from the strife and rancor proper to man’s rougher lot. It can 
scarcely be maintained that they were hateful in the eyes of 
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“Eschylus for such modern reasons as these. It is easier to show 
that they were hateful because manifested in the despised person 
of a woman seeking dominance in house and state over a warrior 
king and hero. In primitive literature, the enemy is always wrong ; 
and twice wrong, if the hand is a woman’s. The gigantic war- 
breathing father of Greek tragedy sums up the tragic deed in a 
few strong words. Clytemnestra was odious “as the female slay- 
ing the male.” 

Her clever plot of keeping a watchman on the palace-roof to 
tell her of the flare of the beacons which she pretends are placed 
by Agamemnon’s order instead of her own, so that she may be 
warned of the king’s return and ready to get the better of him, — 
all this secret scheme which Mr. Verrall’s criticism has recently 
exposed to modern eyes, but which Homer’s own account of the 
event (Odyssey) shows unmistakably enough, —all this guile 
used toward a desired end is masterful. It is too masterful to be 
womanly, and so the queen is represented to be throughout this 
strategy the tool of AXgisthus. Aschylus makes A®gisthus say: 


“ Of this man I got hold — being without doors — 
Fitting together the whole scheme of ill-will. 


For to deceive him was the wife’s part, certes.” 


Whereupon Agamemnon’s friends taunt him with being helped by 
a woman. 

Emphasis is laid in the other plays of this trilogy, the ‘ Cho- 
ephorz ’ and the ‘ Furies,’ on both these points: that it was detes- 
table for a woman as a woman to overcome a king; that it was 
Egisthus that contrived the clever plot. 

In the ‘Choephorz’ Orestes says that he is driven by shame 
not to leave his father “(a slave to women,” and Electra laments 
that her father had not “greatly fallen,” instead of “ under a stroke 
bold as the Cissian dame trained to the warrior’s arm.” In the 
‘Furies’ again, in the plea of Phoebus for Orestes and in the 
charge of Pallas in his favor, occur references which show how 
close this issue was in the mind of A®schylus to the conquest of 
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the Amazons and the subjugation of the woman-governed state 
which here threatened to break out again and force a relapse not 
to be permitted. In a word, the superior right of the male was 
based in the civil and religious institutions of Athens against 
which Clytemnestra’s deed constituted a rebellion duly punished. 

The ideal for a woman held by Aschylus throughout his de- 
nunciation of Clytemnestra’s revolt was subordination. 

Sophocles takes up the same legend to much the same conclu- 
sion, but with the greater rigidity and weight arising, naturally, 
from his junior position as an inheritor of traditions and institutions 
he not only held sacred, but deemed it the privilege and duty of 
his office as dramatist to defend against innovating ideas. 

In the ‘Agamemnon’ the lofty genius of AZschylus perceived 
in the idea of Destiny an element of moral necessity. He justi- 
fied the gods from an ethical standpoint. Because of its bearing 
on the theme in hand, it must be noticed how Sophocles, with his 
younger eyes, sees Destiny pursuing the guiltless as well as the 
guilty. He shows Destiny in that new light throughout his plays. 
Yet his allegiance to the established religious and social order is so 
loyal that this does not constitute a criticism in his eyes ; it merely 
leads him to declare the gods inscrutable. ‘ Philoctetes,’ which 
contains probably Sophocles’ strongest statement of the mystery 
of undeserved suffering, teaches reverence in spite of every un- 
merited ill the gods inflict. 


“ Shew all religious reverence to the Gods 
For all things else our father Zeus counts less.” 


If this religious absolutism overrides the hero’s acts, how can 
it fail to crush the woman’s independence? Yet two antique 
shapes of women gleam grandly in the Sophoclean tragedy through 
the shadows of the past, — Antigone and Electra. But notice that 
if they are duly related to the dramas they take their place in, 
they are both magnified above all else as loyal daughters. To see 
Antigone’s main value for Sophocles, his great trilogy must be 
briefly summarized. CEdipus, self-cursed, self-exiled, accepting the 
stroke that falls upon him as righteous, suffers the penalty for his 
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deed against his father and his father’s spouse in ‘CEdipus Rex,’ and 
involves his daughters in his ruin. He excepts his sons from 
his fate, because their lives belong to themselves as individuals. 
Though he is in the modern sense not “ guilty” knowingly, and 
therefore is wrongly punished, CEdipus, in the Greek sense, is 
guilty of an offence against institutions, and fated, therefore, to be 
visited by the gods. In the ‘C£dipus at Colonus,’ what seems at 
first sight an inconsistent reversal of feeling takes place toward 
him on the part of the gods and the pious, which modern critics 
have been led to explain as the result of his long-suffering and 
purification. But it may be questioned whether this is true in any 
modern sense. Had Sophocles, according to his play, so psychical 
an idea of expiation as this implies? Is C£dipus chastened in 
character? Is he any less dictatorial in spirit, quick to resent and 
avenge slight? Submissive to the gods he always was, and the 
rites his daughter celebrated in the groves of Colonus, on his be- 
half, had weight, no doubt, to enable him to gratify his long-nursed 
bitterness against Creon and his own sons. This inconsistency 
was surely not perceptible to Sophocles at all, the one idea run- 
ning through ‘(Edipus at Colonus,’ as in ‘ CEdipus Rex,’ being 
the punishment fated to fall on those who outrage authority, dis- 
regarding the supremacy of the elder rule, and assuming the 
prerogatives of the gods. In ‘(Edipus Rex’ CE&dipus was the 
offender against his father and his father’s house, wherefore 
the gods cursed him. In ‘(&dipus at Colonus’ his sons were 
the offenders against him, wherefore the gods cursed them. His 
plea for the protection of the gods, finally, and the hospitality 
Theseus granted him in the end, was based on the fact that his 
sons had driven him out. All is consistent throughout. 

In the ‘ Antigone,’ also, this divine right of the elder ruling 
family is the unifying principle. Antigone’s daring deed is un- 
dertaken as the daughter of CEdipus and the representative of his © 
house. However admirable in itself to the modern reader, it is 
only sanctioned by Sophocles through her fealty to her family’s 
prerogatives in demanding rites due the dead, which Creon offends 
the gods by outraging in the interest of his own smaller authority. 
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Electra is akin to Antigone in the undaunted mettle of her 
character. Because she is apparently so independent of the time- 
serving of those around her, she challenges, like Antigone, the 
admiration of the modern reader. But, like Antigone, her strength 
lies in her right as representing the elder authority and the judg- 
ment of the gods against usurpation. Whatever attractive gift of 
personality there be sinks into a beautiful but cold simulation of 
actual flesh and blood. These two noble Greek girls are “ Sculp- 
tured in stone on the poet’s pages.” They are ideal types, made 
to stand, like Caryatids, upholding the institution of the reigning 
family and the authority of its gods. 

In ‘The Maidens of Trachis,’ Sophocles presents in Deianeira, 
wife of Heracles, another woman having attractive traits of per- 
sonal character. If Antigone and Electra belong to Sophocles’ 
first type of noble-spirited women, Deianeira belongs to his second 
type, that of the clinging sisters, like Ismene and Chrysothemis, 
passively loyal, but incapable either of willing evil or daring good. 
Deianeira, thinking to regain by a charm a little of the “love” her 
husband has been lavishing on various women, sends him the 
poisoned robe that stings him to an excruciating death. Like 
CEdipus, she does her house a hurt unwittingly, and, as Sophocles 
loves to show, the stroke of fate falls none the less surely because 
unmerited. The pity of it makes his tragedy. In spite of Deia- 
neira’s remorse and suicide, the authority of the house, to which 
her life and character are but incidental, is enforced. While writh- 
ing his last in the deadly gown of Nessus, the father lays a com- 
mand upon the son — which however he shrinks from for his 
mother’s sake, he must fulfil for his father’s — to take to wife his 
father’s captive, poor Iole, of whom his mother presumed to be 
jealous, and thus to let his father’s will ride on grimly over the 
prostrate body of his mother. 

Tecmessa, in the ‘ Aias,’ is a mere appendage to the fortunes of 
her lord, who took her captive years before. She, one of the least 
elaborated of the women of Sophocles, is, with the most elaborated, 
subordinated to a preconception of a supreme. religious order and 
a religion-sanctioned social order. 
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Listen now to any play of Euripides. A blind man can feel a 
difference, even if he may not perceive in what it consists. 

It is not alone that “‘ women and slaves and common persons” 
appear in them, as Aristophanes made Aéschylus say, but that the 
inconsistencies and injustices and artificialnesses in the stories of 
the great houses of Pelops, or Labdacos, or Heracles, are quietly 
exposed to the light of common day. The control the gods had 
over the event, moreover, is subtly humored to their disadvantage 
in his peculiar play-endings, so that the creaking of the divine ma- 
chinery suggests the awkward contrivances close behind the scenes 
of some actual powers that be. 

In the ‘ Electra,’ for instance, — which of course tells the same 
part of the story of the Atreidz recorded by A®schylus in the 
‘ Choephorze,’ and by Sophocles in his ‘ Electra,’— a peasant ap- 
pears, one of the despised “common citizens,” to give a fresh and 
very lifelike turn to the old story. A®gisthus, he says, has made 
him marry Electra, so there should be no chance of her offspring 
having power to plot against them. “For if a man possessing 
dignity had obtained her he would have roused up the death that 
now sleeps.” So at the outset of the play is intimated the human 
origin of the strife for supremacy which underlies this story of a 
destiny-haunted house. Electra is early introduced in a sceptical 
colloquy with the old man, in which her woman’s wit bears hard 
on the very warp and woof of the old story as related by AZschylus 
and elaborated by Sophocles. The old man brings in evidence 
the lock of hair Orestes left on the tomb as matching Electra’s, 
and therefore proving him to be her long-lost brother. Electra 
answers: “ And thou wilt find similar hair among many persons, 
tho’ not sprung from the same blood, old man.” 

“Old Man. But do thou, stepping in his track, consider the 
print of his foot if it be of the same measure with thine, O child. 

Elec. But how could there be an impression on the stony 
ground? And if it were, the foot of a brother and sister would not 
be equal — of a man and woman.” 


Then the old man suggests that he could be proved by his 
clothes, which she wove, and Electra answers, — 
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“Knowest thou not when Orestes was banished, I was a mere 
child? But if I did weave the vest, how would he being then a 
child be now wearing the same garments, unless the robes grew 
along with the body?” 


In the ‘ Orestes,’ again, like human madness is the visitation of 
the Furies, like human tenderness Electra’s sisterly ministrations. 
The trial of Orestes by the gods, which, in the old story, as told by 
fEschylus, sanctions the supremacy of the line of Agamemnon, 
makes way for the desperate violence of Orestes and Pylades, at 
bay for their lives. The gods come in, indeed, but only to arrange 
an almost foregone conclusion by natural means. 

These plays are chosen here rather than any others of Euripi- 
des because they contrast with those of AEschylus and Sophocles 
on the same themes so markedly, and show the more clearly his 
humanizing touch. The shackles of subservience to myth and 
authority are loosened, and something like human will and life is 
set free. His Electra is not so much a faultless Caryatid as a 
faulty individuality. From his representations of a few other 
women, we may be sufficiently assured of his different Ideals of 
Womanhood, and of the place love takes through them instead of 
war, as in Aéschylus, or civic and religious obligation, as in Sopho- 
cles. Representing nothing but themselves, his heroines are 
prone to take a course practically independent of anything but 
their own wills. His Iphigenia chooses to die. The merit of the 
Conquest of Ilion is almost transferred to her shoulders, and the 
Chorus says, — 


“ Thy part, indeed, is glorious, O Virgin, but the work of for- 
tune and of the gods sickens.” 


Evadne chooses to leap from the rock to fall and perish in the 
funeral pyre of her beloved husband. 
Alcestis chooses her death. Speaking to Admetus, she says: 


“I, causing thee at the price of my life to view the light, die, it 
being in my power not to die for thee; ... nor choosing to 
spare myself, tho’ possessing the gifts of bloomy youth, wherein I 
delighted.” 
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Helen refuses to yield to Thoas, is true to Menelaus to the 
uttermost, and her reunion with him on his return constitutes the 
noblest classic example of equal married souls. 

All these women act as they act, so far as their own motive is 
concerned, not because they are forced by war, or subject to family 
and religious allegiance, but because they see the circumstances 
and choose their course. No wonder the prominence in love and 
virtue frequently given by Euripides to women made Aristophanes 
reproach him with having represented ‘women in love.” The 
wonder is that purblind scholars and critics so long failed to per- 
ceive the falsity of another taunt of Aristophanes, most incon- 
sistent with this one,—to the effect, as Dr. Buckley, the Bohn 
translator, re-echoes it, parrot-like, that Euripides “ depreciated the 
influence of the weaker sex.” What! He who in the ‘Iphigenia 
in Tauris’ redeems the woes of the house of Atreus through Iphi- 
genia instead of Orestes? Who in the ‘Helena’ reclaims Helen 
of Troy from the insolence of men and sport of gods, and reinstates 
her as loyal and self-helpful above all wives ? 

Not that Euripides only presents what are called good women, 
but he is remarkable in being the first to introduce into their dra- 
matic appearance the heroic qualities of an actual personality, hav- 
ing a right to exercise a will of its own for good or ill. Certainly 
he is often enough hampered by the limitations under which all 
the Greek dramatists had to work. The artificial envelope of 
mask and cothurnus does not permit the normal human body to 
be completely proportioned to the “ modesty of nature;” but his 
emancipating genius not unfrequently yields a glimpse of the little 
warm human femininity in whose semblance was sculptured the 
large conventional shapes which in the AZschylean and Sophoclean 
drama support the well-chiselled structure of the Hellenic social 
and religious system. 

Browning’s conception of the modern Ideals of Womanhood 
which have succeeded those of the ancient Greeks is —like that 
of Euripides with reference to theirs — sceptical, first of all. He 
suspects that not the informing breath of real life, but a sort of 
idol-making artifice, has prevailed in the shaping process. 
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His characters issue, therefore, from no rigid matrix of special 
belief in either of those pet modern shibboleths, — the innate su- 
periority of woman or the innate superiority of man. Rather do 
they proceed from some such radical conception of human nature 
at large as this comes to: given the individual human being, test 
its capability for differentiation from the primitive stuff by a free 
life, by knowledge, act, experience. What other sin or virtue is 
worth a puff of breath? Its acts will reveal not whether it is bad 
or good, but where it stands in the course of its own development, 
and in relation to the general scheme of Man and God. 

Aside from his embodiment in his characters of traits 
belonging specifically to women, which is not now to be con- 
sidered, Browning has expressed in a few poems an original line 
of thought concerning the historic development of ideals of 
womanhood. In ‘Women and Roses’ he captured a dreamy 
glimpse of individual womanhood holding itself intact, intrenched 
behind theoretic Ideals. In ‘ Numpholeptos’ he symbolized those 
Ideals. In ‘Fifine at the Fair’ he explored the philosophy of 
their evolution as regards love and marriage, inconstancy and 
constancy. 

Mrs. Orr’s ‘ Life and Letters’ gives a hint upon the implica- 
tions of the little lyrical fantasy, ‘Women and Roses,’ when she 
says it was suggested by a rose-bush sent to the poet’s wife. He 
dreams in the poem of that rose-tree as symbolic of womanhood, 
and seeks to choose the dearest one to him of its three roses. 
Round it, in a dazzling drift, like a dance of snow, float, first, the 
visionary women of the past, — ideal shapes ; then the real women, 
also visionary, of course, of the present; then the maidens of the 
future. And all of these with one accord encircle the special real 
rose on his rose-tree that symbolizes each of these visionary trains, 
—the women of the antique time circling the loose-leafed faded 
rose typifying past womanhood ; the living and loving women of 
to-day circling the fresh-blown rose typifying present womanhood ; 
the dimly descried women that shall come to be, circling the ten- 
der bud that typifies the unfolded beauty of future womanhood. 
Each of these visions he seeks to appropriate for his own private 
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{ pleasure; even the unknown rose that shall arrive with the cycle’s 
change he seeks to secure a hold upon—as men and poets have 
often indulged themselves in doing —through fashioning her to 
his mind. In vain; disregarding him, they all join in one accord 
about their own special rose on his rose-tree; that is, each 
class of ideals revolves about the real rose, real woman, on 
whom the myriad types are modelled, to whom they are all vitally 
related. 

What is the pertinence in the refrain after each stanza, — the 
repetition of “my rose-tree”? Perhaps it refers to that which has 
occasioned all the dreams, all the visions, all the beauty and de- 
sire, — the real rose-tree, symbolic both of the stock of womanhood 
4 from whose root and stem of life they all have sprung successively, 
and the real woman in whose one person all idealities and realities 
are resumed and represented to him, and through knowledge and 
love of whom he is alone enabled to dream the dream, see the 
relativity of the visions, and realize their unity, — the woman of 
actual flesh and blood he knows — his “ Lyric Love.” 

The correspondence of the general tenor of this poem with the 
passage in ‘ Fifine at the Fair,’ which recites the motive instigat- 
ing that poem, is certainly curious and only to be explained on the 
ground that he is working out the suggestion of unity more fully 
in the evolutionary manner characteristic of him. Various suc- 
cessive phases of life and love show the relationship of each type 
to every other one, and to the single developed personality and 
experience that crowns the long process to which it is indebted. 

He makes the husband of Elvire summon up a pageant of 
famous women —such a parade as suits the scene of the poem, 
for Browning is artist in his profoundest allusion, — such a one, 
he says, as Louis the Eleventh of France loved to have masked 
before him. So from the tent at Pornic Fair in the pleasant land 
Pt of France they pace forth. 








“ Helen! pushed in front o’ the world’s worst night and storm, 
By Lady Venus’ hand on shoulder : the sweet form 
Shrinkingly prominent, tho’ mighty, like a moon 
Outbreaking from a cloud, to put harsh things in tune, 
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And magically bring mankind to acquiesce 

In its own ravage, —call no curse upon but bless 
(Beldame a moment since) the outbreaking beauty, now, 
That casts o’er all the blood a candor from the brow. 
See, Cleopatra! bared, the entire and sinuous wealth 
O’ the shining shape ; 

Yet, o’er that white and wonder, a soul’s gredoeinence,” 


the Pornic Saint, follows, “ one long thin pure finger in the girth 
of the girdle, “one pressed hushingly to lip,’”—and behind 
these definite types of women an unnamed train appear of women 
sung by poets, figuring in life and history, and scarcely appealing 
less effectively to the imagination for marching so shadowily in 
the long procession. Then, bringing up the rear, the saucy Fizgig 
of the Greek-nymph nose and Hebrew pair of eyes, — Fifine. 
Then the pale, true wife, Elvire, follows on in due place with the 
rest. What made the husband think of including in this phantom 
train a phantom of the live Elvire, who stands with him to watch 
her phantom self parade in due relation with her sisters of all time? 
He leaves no doubt about it. It was the new form of the old myth 
of Helen of Troy built upon by Euripides in his drama of the 
‘ Helen,’ — which tells how 


“ Helen’s self never saw Troy at all,” 


but 
“sat, safe and far away, 
By a great river-side, beneath a purer day, 
With solitude around, tranquillity within ; 
. able to lean forth, look, listen, through the din 
And stir ;” 


and “estimate the worthlessness or worth” of the Helen “who 
inspired such passion to the earth, a phantom all the time!” 
The significance of all this parade Browning makes his modern 
Don Juan show with a bewildering wealth of illustrative musing, 
dreaming, and discourse, exhibiting dramatically enough, by the 
way, the husband’s own half-development and egoistic assumptions. 
Analogies of the false, the real, and the ideal in both its relative 
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and absolute forms, as shown in music and other arts, in religion 
and philosophy, are woven into the plan, until the stage supplied 
by Pornic Fair is no longer spacious enough to hold the teeming 
theme, and, cleverly enough, dream-fashion, the scene enlarges to 
Venice Square, and broadens out again to the open fair of the 
whole wide world. All this for the sake of lending relativity 
enough, and vista enough, backward and forward, to a consumma- 
tion of world-long processes of development in the one right 
reciprocal soul-union, typifying ‘God and man, and both together 
mixed.” 

That this is the conclusion of the poem as a whole, spite of the 
husband’s incidentally proving himself unequal, in the poem’s last 
scene, to his philosophy, — like many another philosophic hus- 
band, — the closing lyric, ‘The Householder,’ bears witness. Its 
symbolism is grotesquely shaped to bring it into humorous accord 
with several chance references to a householder in the course of the 
poem, and with the last lapse Fifine-ward of the weak-souled 
mercurial husband. 

Thus, in ‘ Fifine at the Fair,’ the philosophy of the evolution of 
theoretic ideals of womanhood is shown in relation to love and 
marriage. But the ultimate consummation is based on the free- 
dom of the living individual to develop its proper personality. 
That this applies separably to the woman’s own development is 
not explicitly stated. 

In ‘Numpholeptos,’ however, the unreality of any other sort 
of possession of knowledge and purity is imaged. In that poem a 
woman fetich appears. It is not cast in the Sophoclean mould, 
although its name brings up an emblematic idea of the service the 
mythic gods of Hellas and their followers paid to fleshly desire. 
It is not the ascetic Christian shape of womanhood figured by the 
Madonna; nor the abstract type figured by theologians and phi- 
losophers as Prevenient Grace or Wisdom ; nor the lady of mediz- 
val Chivalry exacting ceaseless quests of her knight, while she sits 
passive. Nor is it even merely the Renaissance resultant of all 
these three ideals, —the ascetic, abstract, and chivalric, — as 
summed up by Dante in the ideal-real, the Lady Beatrice. Nor 
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is it the more modern expression of the same compound, the ever- 
womanly, typified by Goethe in a Helen-Marguerite. But by the 
help of all these historic Ideals of Womanhood the unreal character 
of this embodiment of conventional notions that have simulated 
and mocked the living woman may be guessed. Numpholeptos 
stands, Browning himself said, as “an impossible ideal object of 
love, accepted conventionally as such by a man who, all the while, 
cannot quite blind himself to the demonstrable fact that the pos- 
sessor of knowledge and purity obtained without the natural con- 
sequences of obtaining them by achievement, — not inheritance, — 
such a being is imaginary, not real, a nymph and no woman; and 
only such an one would be ignorant of and surprised at the results 
of a lover’s endeavour to emulate the qualities which the beloved 
is entitled to consider as pre-existent to earthly experience, and 
independent of its inevitable results.” 

This man-made, barren unreason has long barred the progress of 
real women, forbidding them from educing by self-knowledge, self- 
experience, self-control, what they are worth to God and man and 
to themselves. 

The tendency, then, it may be concluded, of the Ideals of 
Womanhood held by the Greek Dramatists and by Browning — as 
the modern poet exhibits his points of view in this significant little 
series of poems—is away from the conventional and toward 
the human, away from social subordination toward individual 


development. 
Charlotte Porter. 





SOME LYRICS OF ANACREON OR “ PSEUDO- 
ANACREON.” 


Nec siguid olim lusit Anacreon 
Delevit etas. — HORACE iv., ix., 9-10. 


Wine and love were the changeless theme of Anacreon’s lyre, 
but expanded in verses whose simplicity, pure imagery, neatness, 
and sweetness charm us still. The metric of the choruses of those 
musician-poets AZschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, with their in- 
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tricate art for expressing excitement, passion, and contrast of 
emotions must have been understood only by the cultured. The 
body of the people must have turned with a truer appreciation from 
the magnificent measures of the drama to the simpler lyric sentences 
of the humbler poets whose “ Songs gushed from the heart.” The 
groups employed in the choruses of the drama bore strictly 
determined antithetical relation to each other, and were arranged 
in complicated periods ; but the lyric systems used previously by 
Anacreon were uniform and little else than lines, not true verses. 
They have, however, a ring about them which strongly appealed to 
the demos, freighted as the verses are with delicacy of fancy, light- 
ness of theme, and variety of illustration. 

Among the vineyards of Teos about the time that Cyrus the 
Great began to reign over the Persians, B. c. 559, the Greek lyric 
poet was born. Little is known of his life except that, on account 
of his genius, he was cultivated by Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos, and 
afterward invited to Athens by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus. 
After the death of the latter he is supposed to have returned to 
Teos, where he died in his eighty-fifth year, choked, as legend tells 
us, by a stone of the fruit whose joyful juice he loved and sang. 

Of his writings only some sixty lyrics and fragments are extant ; 
and most of the odes are admitted to be spurious. It is not the 
purpose of this article to discuss the authenticity of the verses here 
translated, but to endeavor to show something of their rhythmic 
and meaning, whether they be the art of Anacreon or “ Pseudo- 
Anacreon.” In the following unaffected, vivid panorama of the 
passing of spring I have rendered the Greek, foot for foot, into Eng- 
lish, with possibly a few exceptions of a pyrrhic v v, at the begin- 
ning of a line altered to a trochee,— v. This will give some 
suggestion to the ear of how the Greek verses sound, although, as 
Greek poetry depends on vowel-quantity, not chiefly on accent, like 
the English, the suggestion is imperfect : — 


“Lo! how, spring aglow, the Graces 
Intersperse the bursting roses ; 
Lo! how billow of the ocean 
Is unbending to the calmness ; 
SI 
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Lo! how yon didapper diveth ; 
Lo! how journeyeth the a-wing crane — 
Then unveiléd Titan glitters ; 
Of the clouds the shades are scudding: 
And the work of mortals glitters. 
Earth swells peeping out with fruit. 
Now the plucking hand hath flowered- 
Down boist’rous Bacchus’s vintage 
Presséd o’er leaf and o’er tendril.” 
Anacreont. 37. 


In the second line péda Bpvovow means rather, make the roses 
burst forth. In the ninth line, ra Bporapy épya, ‘the work of mor- 
tals,” refers to the cultivation of the fields; and the last three 
verses mean that the gatherer’s hand has caused the grape-clus- 
ters to make flowers-of-color of the juice of the boisterous god 
exude over leaf and tendril. 

The next ode which I shall translate, attempting, not so exactly 
as in the first, to reproduce the original metre, is addressed to Cupid. 
Apart from the simple beauty of the original ode and its fine, almost 
dramatic movement, expressed in language whose subtle coloring 
is the despair of translation, it may possess an attraction for the 
reader, because he sees in it the first hint to Edgar Poe of his 
‘Raven,’ about whose conception Poe chose to weave such a 
skilful and fanciful fabric : — 


EIS EPOTA. 


Once upon a midnight season, 
While the Arktos stars are circling 
To the hand of the Bodtes,! 

And the race articulate 

Lieth overcome and weary ; 

Then a hard by halting, Eros 





1 The extended hand of Boétes touches the tail of Arktos (the Great Bear). 
Compare the original metre 

Megovuxtiots 108’ wpars 

Srpéperar 67 "Apxtos dn, K.7.A. 


with the ‘ Raven.’ 
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Fell to rapping at my lattice. 

Who, cried I, doth clang my door? 
Thou wilt dash my dreams asunder. 

But quoth Eros, “ Open to me, 

I am but a baby ; fear not ; 

Drenchéd am I, in the moonless 
Midnight gone astray.” 

Pitiful I heard his plaining, 

And forthwith the lamp a lighting, 
Opened wide ; and lo! a baby 

Bearing wings and bow and quiver. 
Near my hearth I placed him, 

Then I warmed his hands with stroking, 
Fell to pressing from his flowing 
Tresses the dripping water. 

Quoth he, when the frost abated, 
“Come, this arch lets try, 

If anon my reeking bow-string 

Suffers harm.” He draws, he strikes me 
To my heart’s core, like a breese.* 

Up he springeth with loud laughter, 
“Mine host,” quoth he, “speak me peace ; 
This my bow is still uninjured — 

Thy heart’s pain shall ne’er surcease ” 


This ode, combined with the following one, in which a bird 
speaks, seems to me sufficient substance on which Poe with his 
fertile fancy might have built ‘The Raven,’ although I believe that 
he has nowhere referred to Anacreon as the source of his famous 
composition. 
account of the creation of his poem, but only to suggest in passing 
that the marvellous poem had its origin in these carmina. 

This supposition is further supported by the fact that in a poeti- 
cal introduction to his 1831 volume, afterward suppressed, he wrote: 


It is not my aim to disprove Poe’s own ingenious 


“For being an idle boy lang syne 
Who read Anacreon and drank wine, etc.’ 
Ingram’s oe, vol. i. p. 103. 





? A gad-fly. 
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I proceed with my purpose of giving to the reader some faint 


gleam of the beauty of these lyrics, by an imitation in English of 
the ode Eis ITepiotepav. 





TO A DOVE. 


Loved bird of dusky feather, 
Whence, whence thy pinions fleet? 
On atmosphere whence coursing 
Exhalest thou such perfume, 
Siftest such drizzling sweet? 

Who art? and what thy message ? — 
“ Anakreon hath sent me 

Unto his boy, Bathyllus, 

Who, now, of all hearts reigneth 
Master and despot, he. 

My Cytherean mistress 

Hath vended me seas over, 

My price a neat chanson ; 

And I such love tasks render 
Unto Anakreon. 

And, seest, now his missives 

I’m carefully conveying — 

I’m told my gentle master 

Will me anon be freeing. 

But I, an’ he release me, 

Will bide with him his vassal. 

For why should I go winging 

The mountains o’er and fields, 
Within the woodlands perching, 
Greedy for rustic diet ? 

Fare on wheaten pelf 

Out-seized from willing fingers, 
Anakreon’s himself. 

He giveth me to drinken 

The wine upon his lip. 

And I when I have drunken 

Fain through the dances flutter, 
The while my pinions’ shadows 
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Over my master dip. 

And lulled to airy slumber 

I droop upon his shell. 

Thou hast my story, go! 

To prattling hast thou set me, 
Mortal, more than crow (Raven).” 

The dove is made to exhibit delicately and tenderly the affection 
which it feels for both the lyric master and his shell, by the use of 
such words as Tov olvoy dv mpomiver, the wine which Anacreon sips 
first, and Seomotny euotor mrepoiot cvcxidfw, cover my master with 
the shadows of my wings; again, with én’ aité 76 BapBito xabevda, 
sleep upon the shell itself. What supreme bliss to slumber upon 
that melodious lyre-heart! This ode is also an example of the sim- 
ple strength of Anacreon’s style of expression with verbs exqui- 
sitely shaded in meaning, apt nouns and so few adjectives. 

The ode, one of several, Eis ‘Eavrév, ‘To Himself,’ has a deli- 
cious airiness about it, light with careless sophistry : — 


“They say to me, the women, 
‘ Anakreon, poor old poet, 
If there, within our mirror 
Thy locks no longer show it; 
And lo! thy bald pate glistens.’ — 
As to my locks, I wot not 
If there they be, or vanished ; 
Thus much I wot, fair jesters, 
To play the boy in pleasure 
Should be the graybeard’s wisdom, 
The nearer him Death’s measure !” 


Anacreon’s love for the rose is set forth in the following tribute 
to it, which I translate with no attempt at the Greek metre : — 
EIS POAON.! 


The rose of the Loves, 
Let us steep it in wine ; 





1 This translation first appeared in Peterson’s Magazine, and afterward 
in the Author’s book, ‘ Lyric Touches.’ 
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The beauty-leaved rose 

Round our temples entwine, 
While we drink, while we smile. 
Rose, fairest flower, 

Boast of Spring’s bower, 

Even gods you beguile. 
Cythére’s bright boy 

Twists the rose in his hair, 

As he leads on the dance 

With the Graces to share. 
Crown me then while I play, 
O God Bacchus, to thee ! 
Round thy shrine, god of wine, 
With a deep-bosomed girl, 
Rosy wreaths on my brow 

I shall whirl, I shall whirl. 


In the last ode to be translated, another ‘To Himself,’ the 


philosophy of the old sybarite is fully expressed, still with his 
inimitable grace lingering in light sweetness over a haunting 


pathos : — 


EIS EAYTON. 


On the myrtle’s polished pillows 
And upon the lotus-grasses, 

I outstretching fain to tipple. 

And, his tunick Eros linking 

To his neck with rushy fetter, 

Let him hasten serve me wine. 
Like a chariot wheel is running 
Life a turning, turning, turning ; 
And a little dust shall lie we 

When our loosened bones decline. 
Why thy sweet oil moist my marble, 
Why vain honors steep my terrace ? 
Me anoint that yet am living. 
Thicken thou my locks with roses, . 
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And invite hetaera fair. 

Heed thee, ere I make departure 
Unto the Infernal Chorus, 

Dan Eros, I would scatter care ! 


The word tepeivais, “ polished,” in the first line, means worn 
smooth, and possibly insinuates the frequent use by the poet of this 
jovial couch ; and mpotriveww, “tipple,” in the third, conveys the 
idea, also, of a health drunk first to Eros. In the sixth line the fine 
choice of Anakreon’s verbs is again discovered in dcaxoveitw, which 
has an underlying meaning of hurry as well as serve, harmonizing 
with the following simile of the chariot-swiftness of life’s flight. 
The eleventh and twelfth lines of the carmen refer to the custom 
of the ancients of pouring perfumes on sepulchres, and “ libations,” 
xoat, of oil and honey on graves, in honor of the dead. 

The poet may lack the art of “The pure violet-weaver” Sappho, 
the divine chief lyrist, in weaving adjectives whose splendor 
and color of meaning are like elusive rainbows; but an accurate 
shading defines his verbs, and a clearness rings and gleams from 
his nouns and adjectives, which emit a tenderness of tone and tint, to 
dwell in the sense once experiencing them. His songs pervade the 
heart and make it mellow, if they do not lift the beauty-drunken 


soul on Sapphic wings of longing. 
John Patterson. 





TWO SINGERS OF SUNRISE: LANIER, GILDER. 


THE time of the descriptive poet, like that of the descriptive 
novelist, is past, and it is not without gratitude that we recognize 
the fact. To-day, in the novel, we desire no more elaborate ac- 
counts of the landscape setting which furnishes forth the picture 
whose main interest centres upon the figure of the hero or the 
heroine in the middle foreground. Now we ask for, and obtain, 
human interest, and gladly dispense with inanimate accessories. 
Hardy alone has power to charm us yet with the dewy fields in 
which Tess roved at dawn, because he can make us see, with our 
own eyes, the scenes that delight him. 
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In poetry, to a less extent, we find the same tendency to leave 
the things of Nature for the things of men. The master-poets 
have interested themselves in the questions of the human soul. 
Shakespeare flings us a careless word now and again, when it is 
indispensable to the delineation of motive or character. It is all 
fresh-scented with the breath of the coming day, and joyous with 
bird-songs upon that balcony where Juliet, in an agony of inde- 
cision, pronounces first for the lark and then for the nightingale. 
But the pulse of emotion beats so strongly that the fading stars 
mean to us only the “sweet sorrow” of the parting that comes too 
soon. 

Browning sweeps gray desert and burning sky into lines in- 
stinct with the vital struggle of a soul; in ‘Saul,’ he gives us 
the “‘pool’s living water,” and the dried river-channel as part of 
the “wild joys of living ;” his dawn, with its “gathered intensity 
brought to the gray of the hills,” its waking of bird and beast, is 
unfolded before us, not that we might watch the changing sky or 
rousing life, but that we may note even Nature’s subjection to this 
“new law” of the spirit. 

Among the poets of lesser fame and more recent achievement, are 
two who have given to literature descriptions of dawn which out- 
rank all like attempts with which our reading has made us familiar. 
Lanier and Gilder sing the sunrise from pure and spontaneous joy 
in beauty; no human face attracts; no human form intrudes. We 
are alone in the open of the world; we are tense with expectancy ; 
we feel the relief of fulfilled desire. This is work of a rare sort, 
and grows daily rarer, as poets become more personal, more inti- 
mate in their song. When Sidney Lanier wrote ‘Sunrise’ he lay 
dying, and it is memory’s hand that guides the unerring pen. To 
his closed eyes, visions of yester-dawns brought a strangely glori- 
fied radiance. It is said that Niebuhr, in his passing, saw and de- 
scribed the pictures of his old adventurous life, as if they had been 
limned in fadeless colors against his very eyelids. With some such 
fidelity and unearthly beauty, Lanier, after his slow struggle with 
death, saw the “ East unveiied.” 

Gilder’s ‘ New Day’ was written under other conditions. With 
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him it was a rejoicing in present gladness; with Lanier it was a 
wistful backward glance ere he entered the dark door of the “low 
green tent.” 

The two poems, each perfect in its way, show just this differ- 
ence. Memory possesses for us all a strange power of illumina- 
tion; the light of a reminiscent dream is more rose than gold, and 
‘Sunrise’ is more delicate, subtle, ethereal, than the calm unim- 
passioned rise of the ‘New Day.’ Lanier’s nerves are all a-quiver 
with the keenness of his pain, as he recalls the beauty and the joy 
which he is so soon to leave; the tensity, the emotion, the over- 
wrought sensibility, are not the result of nature’s compelling 
charm, but because he is experiencing a great renunciation. Hear 
himself : — 

\ “Oh, what if a sound should be made! 

Oh, what if a bound should be laid 

To this bow-and-string tension of beauty and silence aspring — 
To the bend of beauty, the bow, or the hold of silence, the string.” 


y= 


- “over-weighted with stars, 
Over-freighted with light 
Over-sated with beauty and silence.” 


.. + “they are still, 
But the air and my heart and the earth are a-thrill.” 


“‘ And look where a passionate shiver 
Expectant is bending the blades 
Of the marsh-grass.” 


“With several voice, with ascription one, 
The woods and the marsh and the sea and my soul 
Unto thee, whence the glittering stream of all morrows doth roll, 
Cry good, and past-good, and most heavenly morrow, lord Sun.” 


And then, with unfaltering voice, he sounds the keynote of 
it all: — 
“‘T must pass from thy face, I must pass from the face of the Sun. . . . 
. . till yonder beside thee 
My soul shall float, friend Sun, 
The day being done.” 
52 
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Gilder’s is an equally truthful, but less emotional picture. 
artist’s hand is firm, his eyes clear, his nerves steady. It is not his 
last ‘ New Day,’ for he feels that this is but one chosen from the 
many which the future holds in store for him. Each salient fea- 
ture is given its share of attention. Lanier’s is pulsating, alive, like 
music; Gilder’s is clear, silent, far-off, like an exquisite water-color. 
Together they give us the perfect achievement of feeling and think- 
ing, when the force that awakens emotion and thought is the ever 
new wonder of that morning which was the first day. The ‘New 
Day’ is short, and may be quoted entire : — 


“The night was dark, though sometimes a faint star 
A little while a little space made bright. 

Dark was the night, and like an iron bar 

Lay heavy on the land: till o’er the sea 

Slowly, within the East, there grew a light 

Which half was star-light, and half seemed to be 
The herald of a greater. The pale white 

Turned slowly to pale rose, and up the height 

Of heaven slowly climbed. The gray sea grew 
Rose-colored like the-sky. A white gull flew 
Straight toward the utmost boundary of the East, 
Where slowly the rose gathered and increased. 

It was as on the opening of a door 

By one who in his hand a lamp doth hold, 

(Its flame yet hidden by the garment’s fold) — 
The still air moves, the wide room is less dim. 
More bright the East became, the ocean turned 
Dark and more dark against the brightening sky — 
Sharper against the sky the long sea line. 

The hollows of the breakers on the shore 

Were green like leaves whereon no sun doth shine, 
Though white the outer branches of the tree. 
From rose to red the level heaven burned ; 

Then sudden, as if a sword fell from on high, 

A blade of gold flashed on the horizon’s rim.” 


The 


Grace Duffield Goodwin. 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


A SUMMER OUTING WITH THE POETS, A READING COURSE FOR 
VACATION TIME. 


For a little space of time every summer, would it might be 
that there should be none so preoccupied with prosiness or so poor 
in purse that he might not be rich in poesy, and, wandering out 
beyond doors, learn how “to live merrily and to trust to good 
verses.” . 

Nor should he be barren and meek in spirit and depend solely 
on these for his joyance. His own heart may speak richly enough 
on beholding the goodly earth or the shining sea, and yet find 
it like the glance into a kindly eye if the right rhyme of some 
sprightly poet spring to mind at whatsoever delightsome sight 
there may be, and his pleasure therein be nourished twofold, as 
a joy that is shared with a friend. And that this may happen to 
you, dear reader, if it has not before been your wont, take a little 
thought beforehand and bear in mind what is here set down, to- 
gether with as much more as you will. 

Keats’ ‘Sonnet on the Sea’ will surely fail not to enrich what- 
ever other message the ocean may bring you: — 


“Tt keeps eternal whisperings around 

Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 

Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the spell 
Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound. 
Often ’t is in such gentle temper found, 

That scarcely will the very smallest shell 

Be mov’d for days from whence it sometime fell, 
When last the winds of heaven were unbound. 


Oh ye! who have your eyeballs vex’d and tir’d, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the Sea ; 
Oh ye! whose ears are dinn’d with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying melody, — 
Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as if the Sea-nymphs quir’d ! ” 
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With this sonnet you may like to mate another sea-poem, in noble 
blank verse, one of Emerson’s supreme bits, ‘ Sea-Shore’ : — 


“I heard or seemed to hear the chiding Sea 
Say, Pilgrim, why so late and slow to come? 
Am I not always here, thy Summer home ? 

Is not my voice thy music, morn and eve? 
My breath thy healthful climate in the heats, 
My touch thy antidote, my bay thy bath? 
Was ever building like my terraces? 

Was ever couch magnificent.as mine ? 

Lie on the warm rock-ledges, and there learn 
A little hut suffices like a town. 

I make your sculptured architecture vain, 
Vain beside mine. I drive my wedges home, 
And carve the coastwise mountains into caves. 
Lo! here is Rome and Nineveh and Thebes, 
Karnak and Pyramid and Giant’s Stairs 
Half-piled or prostrate ; and my newest slab 
Older than all thy race. 


Behold the Sea, 
The opaline, the plentiful, and strong, 
Yet beautiful as is the rose in June, 
Fresh as the trickling rainbow of July ; 
Sea full of food, the nourisher of kinds, 
Purger of earth, and medicine of men ; 
Creating a sweet climate by my breath, 
Washing out harms and griefs from memory, 
And in my mathematic ebb and flow, 
Giving a hint of that which changes not. 


Rich are the sea-gods: — who gives gifts but they? 
They grope the sea for pearls, but more than pearls : 
They pluck force thence and give it to the wise. 
For every wave is wealth to Dedalus, 
Wealth to the cunning artist who can work 
This matchless strength. Where shall he find, 
O waves ! 
A load your Atlas shoulders cannot lift? 








~~ 
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I with my hammer pounding evermore 
The rocky coast, smite Andes into dust, 
Strewing my bed, and, in another age, 
Rebuild a continent of better men. 

Then I unbar the doors : my paths lead out 
The exodus of nations: I disperse 
Men to all shores that front the hoary main. 


I too have arts and sorceries ; 
Illusion dwells forever with the wave. 
I know what spells are laid. Leave me to deal 
With credulous and imaginative man ; 
For, though he scoop my water in his palm, 
A few rods off he deems it gems and clouds. 
Planting strange fruits and sunshine on the shore, 
I make some coast alluring, some lone isle, 
To distant men, who must go there, or die.” 


And with these group another poem by an American, —a piece 
full of the irregular, long, and powerful rhythms of the Sea itself, 
Walt Whitman’s ‘ With Husky-haughty lips, O Sea’: — 


“With husky-haughty lips, O Sea ! 

Where day and night I wend thy surf-beat shore, 

Imaging to my sense thy varied strange suggestions, 

(I see and plainly list thy talk and conference here,) 

Thy troops of white maned racers racing to the goal, 

Thy ample, smiling face, dash’d with the sparkling dimples of the sun, 

Thy brooding scowl and murk — thy unloos’d hurricanes, 

Thy unsubduedness, caprices, wilfulness ; 

Great as thou art above the rest, thy many tears — a lack from all eter- 
nity in thy content, 

(Naught but the greatest struggles, wrongs, defeats, could make thee 
greatest — no less could make thee,) 

Thy lonely state — something thou ever seek’st and seek’st, yet never 
gain’st, 

Surely some right withheld —some voice, in huge monotonous rage, of 
freedom-lover pent, 

Some vast heart, like a planet’s, chain’d and chafing in those breakers, 

By lengthen’d swell, and spasm, and panting breath, 
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And rhythmic rasping of thy sands and waves, 

And serpent hiss and savage peals of laughter, 

And undertones of distant lion roar, 

(Sounding, appealing to the sky’s deaf ear — but now, rapport for once, 
A phantom in the night thy confidant for once,) 

The first and last confession of the globe, 

Outsurging, muttering from thy soul’s abysms, 

The tale of cosmic elemental passion, 

Thou tellest to a kindred soul.” 


Longfellow’s ‘Seaweed’ may haunt the ear, too, when the Atlan- 
tic rises under the storm-wind. Lowell’s ‘ Pictures from Apple- 
dore,’ as true to the Isles of Shoals as Emerson’s ‘ Sea Shore’ is to 
Pigeon Cove, will be in place, like it, in many a nook of the north- 
ern sea-shore this summer and all summers. Another sort of sea 
mood, the human joy of those who go down to the sea in ships, 
animates Browning’s song in ‘ Paracelsus,’ ‘Over the seas our 
galleys went.’ 

Still near the sea, but on barren uplands strewn with bowlders, 
lies the scene Mr. Robert Bridges describes in ‘ The Downs.’ 
These are English downs, but they serve as perfectly for the 
downs of New England: — 

“O bold majestic downs, smooth, fair, and lonely ; 
O still solitude, only matched in the skies : 
Perilous in steep places, 
Soft in the level races, 
Where sweeping in phantom silence the cloudland flies ; 
With lovely undulation of fall and rise ; 
Entrenched with thickets thorned, 
By delicate miniature dainty flowers adorned ! 
I climb your crown, and lo! a sight surprising 
Of sea in front uprising, steep and wide : 
And scattered ships ascending 
To heaven, lost in the blending 
Of distant blues, where water and sky divide, 
Urging their engines against wind and tide, 
And all so small and slow 
They seem to be wearily pointing the way they would go. 
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The accumulated murmur of soft plashing, 
Of waves on rocks dashing, and searching the sands ; 
Takes my ear, in the veering 
Baffled wind, as rearing 
Upright at the cliff, to the gullies and rifts he stands ; 
And his conquering surges scour out over the lands ; 
While again at the foot of the downs 
| He masses his strength to recover the topmost crowns.” 


It is good to have within call Whittier’s ‘Franconia from the 
Pemigewasset’ for wooded hills; and where “ The herded pines 
commune and have deep thoughts” to remember Emerson’s ‘ Wood 
Notes,’ Bayard Taylor’s ‘ Metempsychosis of the Pine,’ and Lowell’s 
‘To a Pine Tree,’ for which these two stanzas may speak here: — 


‘ “ For the gale snatches thee for his lyre, 
With mad hand crashing melody frantic, 
While he pours forth his mighty desire 
To leap down on the eager Atlantic, 
Whose arms stretch to his playmate. 


The wild storm makes his lair in thy branches, 
Swooping thence on the Continent under ; 
Like a lion, crouched close on his haunches, 
There awaiteth his leap the fierce thunder, 
Growling low with impatience.” 


For the inland country, tamed to the shaping of men’s hands 
and earthlier happy with pressing so close to human concerns, turn 
to Keats’ ‘I stood tiptoe upon a little hill,’ or Wordsworth’s ‘ Tin- 
tern Abbey,’ or the “small sweet Idyl” Tennyson wrote :— 


“Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height: 
What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd sang) — 
In height and cold, the splendour of the hills ? 

But cease to move so near the Heavens, and cease 
To glide a sunbeam by the blasted Pine, 

To sit a star upon the sparkling spire ; 

And come, for Love is of the Valley, come, 

For Love is of the Valley, come thou down 

And find him ; by the happy threshold, he, 
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Or hand in hand with Plenty in the maize. 

: : The childrer call, and I 
Thy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every sound, { 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 


Or for the homely quiet of thrifty farming country the wholesome 
simplicity of these lines by Norman Gale :— 3 
“ Here in the country’s heart 
Where the grass is green, 
Life is the same sweet life 
As it e’er hath been. 


God comes down in the rain, ) 
And the crop grows tall — 
This is the country faith, 
And the best of all.” 


A day by the sea, or on the wooded heights, or in the valley, 
could not escape the sweet companionship of flowers. Perhaps it 
will be Sabbatia that shall greet you, described in Mrs. Emily 
Shaw Forman’s ‘ Wild Flower Sonnets’ thus, — 

“Upon the margin of a reedy pond 
Held in the hollow of low, rounded hills, 
Where Silence, like a presence, broods and thrills, 
I found Sabbatia. As a lover fond 
Flying, the mistress of his heart to greet, 
Forgets the world in reading her sweet eyes, 
And cries: ‘ For me God makes a paradise!’ 
So kneeling happy at Sabbatia’s feet, 
Bathed in the sunshine of her rosy smile, 
I murmured : ‘’T was for me she grew so fair.’ 
For answer lightly glided here and there 
A blue winged butterfly ; a bird the while { 
Trilled one clear note ; tall rushes stirred, and near 
I caught the glisten of the sun-dew’s tear,” — 


or Emerson’s ‘ Rhodora,’ or Bryant’s ‘ Fringed Gentian,’ or Words- 
worth’s ‘ Daffodils,’ or ‘ buttercups, the little children’s dower,” — 
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one touch thus from Browning, and he passes on, —or Carew’s 
‘Primrose,’ or Chaucer's daisy : — 


“ Of all the flowrés in the mead 
Then love I most these flowers white and red, 
Such as men callen daisies in their town. 
My busy ghost, that trusteth alway new 
To see this flower so young, so fresh of hew, 
Constrained me with so greedy desire 
That in mine heart I feelé yet the fire, 
That madé me to rise ere yet were day, 
And this was now the firsté morrow of May, — 
With dreadful heart, and glad devotion 
For to be at the resurrection 
Of this flower, when that it should unclose 
Against the sun, that rose as red as rose. 
And down on knees anon right I me set, 
And as I could, this freshé flower I gret, 
Kneeling alway till it unclosed was 
Upon the smallé softé sweeté grass. 
And kneeling on mine elbow and my side 
The longé Day I shope me to abide 
For nothing elles, and I shall not lie, 
But for to look upon the daisy ; 
That men by reason well it callé may 
The daisy, or else the eye of day.” 


It would be easy to add a bird anthology, — Wordsworth’s, 
Shelley’s, Watson’s Skylarks, Keats’ Nightingale, Tennyson’s 
Throstle, Browning’s Thrush, and Celia Thaxter’s ‘Sandpiper ;’ 
but one specimen day, even with poets whose day is long, cannot 
be so eventful. It would rain, perhaps, and find a tongue in 
Whitman’s ‘ Voice of the Rain,’ — 


“ And who art thou? said I to the soft-falling shower, 
Which strange to tell, gave me an answer as here translated : 
I am the Poem of Earth, said the voice of the rain, 
Eternal I rise impalpable out of the land and the bottomless sea, 
Upward to heaven, whence, vaguely form’d, altogether chang’d and yet 
the same, 
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I descend to lave the drouths, atomies, dust-layers of the globe, 

And all that in them without me were seeds only, latent, unborn ; 

And forever, by day and night, I give back life to my own origin, and make 
pure and beautify it,” — 


or night would overtake us with some such gigantic splendor of 
a sunset eclipsing all smaller interests as Browning pictures in 
‘Fifine at the Fair’ :— 
“ On edifice of cloud i’ the grey and green 

Of evening, — built about some glory of the west, 

To barricade the sun’s departure, — manifest, 

He plays, pre-eminently gold, gilds vapour, crag and crest, 

The world at watch ; while we, breathlessly at the base 

O’ the castellated bulk, note momently the mace 

Of night fall here, fall there, bring change with every blow, 

Alike to sharpened shaft and broadened portico 

I’ the structure: heights and depths, beneath the leaden stress, 

Crumble and melt and mix together, coalesce, 

Re-form, but sadder still, subdued yet more and more 

By every fresh defeat, till wearied eyes need pore 

No longer on the dull impoverished decadence 

Of all that pomp of pile in towering evidence 

So lately.” 


And when the fragrant star-lit night cloaks us round and makes 
the day seem crude, George Eliot’s song from ‘ The Spanish Gypsy ’ 
strikes the right note : — 
“ Dark the night, with breath all flow’rs 

And tender broken voice that fills 

With ravishment the listening hours : 

Whisperings, cooings, 

Liquid ripples and soft ring-dove cooings 

In low-ton’d rhythm that love’s aching stills. 

Dark the night, 

Yet is she bright, 

For in her dark she brings the mystic star, 

Trembling yet strong, as is the voice of love, 

From some unknown afar. 

O radiant Dark! O darkly-fostered ray ! 

Thou hast a joy too deep for shallow Day.” 
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Then to the “ white-armed Divinity” of night, “ fair-haired and 
favorable,” the old Homeric hymn retuned by Shelley arises : — 


“Sing the wide wingéd moon! Around the earth, 
From her immortal head in Heaven shot forth, 
Far light is scattered — boundless glory springs ; 
Where’er she spreads her many-beaming wings, 
The lampless air glows round her golden crown.” 


Shelley’s own words for the moon in ‘ The Cloud’ fulfil these 
majestic epithets of the antique bard in newer ways; and the 
“ August Moon” of Emma Lazarus dares to challenge the old 
beauty with beauty fed anew with modern knowledge. 


** Earth and sea enchanted lie 
’Neath that moon-usurped sky. 


To the faces of our friends 

Unfamiliar traits she lends — 

Quaint, white witch who looketh down 
With a glamour all her own. 

In the glory wan we sit, 

Visions vague before us flit ; 

Side by side, yet worlds apart, 

Heart becometh strange to heart. 


Was veiled Isis more sublime 

Than yon frozen fruit of Time, 
Hanging in the naked sky? 

Death’s domain — for worlds too die. 
Lo! the heavens like a scroll 

Stand revealed before the soul ; 

And the hieroglyphs are suns — 
Changeless change the law that runs 
Through the flame-inscribed page, 
World on world and age on age.” 


The calm solemnity of old Henry Vaughn’s lines accord with 
so bold a mood of the modern mind toward night’s majestic 


secrets. 


“ T saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm as it was bright ; 
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And round beneath it Time in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow moved ; in which the world 
And all her train were hurled.” 


Sunrise after such a night comes magically over the spirit, like 
unto those Shakespeare beheld : — 


“ Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 


Lest it be thought that mornings such as these are of the past 
in poesy, remember here what dawns two of our own modern poets 
have seen (Lanier and Gilder, elsewhere quoted, p. 409), and turn- 
ing but to the newest volume of verse put forth in this day of 
complaining, see in the Eastertide sunrise Mr. Francis Thompson 
describes what “endless fountains of immortal drink” Poetry still 
pours for those who heed her: — 


“ Cast wide the folding doorways of the East, 
For now is light increased ! 
And the wind-besomed chambers of the air, 
See they be garnished fair ; 
And look the ways exhale some precious odours, 
And set ye all about wild-breathing spice, 
Most fit for Paradise. 
Now is no time for sober gravity, 
Season enough has Nature to be wise ; 
But now discinct, with raiment glittering free, 
Shake she the ringing rafters of the skies 
With festal footing and bold joyance sweet, 
And let the earth be drunken and carouse ! 
For lo, into her house 
Spring is come home with her world-wandering feet, 
And all things are made young with young desires ; 
And all for her is light increased 
In yellow stars and yellow daffodils. 
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What popular breath her coming does out-tell 
The garrulous leaves among ! 

What little noises stir and pass 

From blade to blade along the volub!e grass ! 
O Nature, never-done 

Ungaped-at Pentecostal miracle, 

We hear thee, each man in his proper tongue ! 
Break, elemental children, break ye loose 
From the strict frosty rule 

Of Grey-beard Winter’s school. 

Vault, O young winds, vault in your tricksome courses 
Upon the snowy steeds that reinless use 

In Coerule pampas of the heaven to run ; 
Foaled of the white sea-horses, 

Washed in the lambent waters of the sun.” 


F, 


OUTLINE STUDIES : TENNYSON’S LYRICS, ‘YOU ASK ME WHY, AND 
‘OF OLD SAT FREEDOM ON THE HEIGHTS.’ 


I. What place is meant by “ this region” where the poet lives ? 
What are its characteristics ? 

England is meant: a place beset with cheerless Northern fogs, 
where, “ ill at ease” physically, the poet feels a longing for the clear 
atmosphere that belongs to lands along the Southern seas, and the 
bluer skies which make the water look purple (mists make the 
water look gray). 

Why does he not want to leave this region? What does he say 
in Stanza II. about it, and in the following stanzas? 

Because of its superiority from a political or sociological point 
of view. It is a land of free people and free speech (Stanza II.); a 
country where the government is settled, and large opportunities 
accrue to its citizens slowly and safely (Stanza III.); where revo- 
lutions or rebellions are rare, and new ideas spread very slowly 
and conservatively (Stanza I.). Yet under certain circumstances, 
described in the outburst of the last three stanzas, the poet would 
gladly leave. What are these circumstances ? 

If associations should co-operate and get such power as to sup- 
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press any private expression of opinion against the State as a 
crime, then, even although England should grow thrice as great 
and powerful, and her commerce choke with riches, she would lose 
all her advantages over other countries, and he would wish the 
wild wind to waft him on a journey southwards to see the palms 
and temples of the great Southern countries, — Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, presumably. 

Is it true that England’s freedom has been won very slowly ? 

Although the supreme authority of Parliament is part of the most 
ancient common law of England, royal prerogative encroached upon 
it constantly. From the time of the English conquest of Britain 
to that of the Norman, when /o/z land became crowz land, or ¢erra 
vegis, and all rights became grants, to the fight of the Barons to 
wrest the Charter from John, the growing power of the monarchy 
under Henry VIII., and the contest between James I. and Charles I. 
and their Parliaments, the history of England is the record of a 
steady struggle between royal control and popular power. But 
although in England the contest has been so long, it has been 
there, until very recently, a war only against kingly power, where 
in France it has been against aristocratic control in Church and 
State. The law of liberty has never been suddenly settled and 
clearly defined in England. The common law is unwritten, and 
“depends on precedent, modified by a constant process of inter- 
pretation,” says Freeman. 

What does “ sober-suited Freedom” mean ? 

Perhaps Freedom is spoken of as “sober-suited” in contrast 
to the showy trappings of the Court; but the degree of freedom 
prevalent in England under monarchy and peerage is not incon- 
sistent with some pretty gorgeous liveries; and the fact that Hyde 
Park is closed at certain hours to public conveyances, or any un- 
liveried carriage, shows how “slowly” “ sober-suited Freedom” 
prevails in England. In Christ Church meadows, in 1884, a pla- 
card at the entrauce forbade ragged and poorly dressed persons 
from coming in. 

How long has it been in England since a man could “ speak 
the thing” he would ? 
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The abolition of Press Censorship in 1695, the repeal of the 
Conformity Act and the Schism Act in 1719, began a new order. 

In what instances have “ factions” “ gathered to a head” in 
England ? 

One of the first and most important of the English Risings was 
the Barons’ War of 1264; then came the Peasants’ Revolt of 
1380; the Civil Wars, 1455; the Rising in Edward VI.’s time 
against the new Prayer-book, taking land out of tillage for pastur- 
age, etc.; and then under James and Charles the breach between 
kings and commons, which ended in the war of 1642-45 (see any 
history of England) ; also for the Chartist uprising of the present 
century, see Kingsley’s novel, ‘ Alton Locke.’ 

“But by degrees to fulness wrought,” etc., what have been 
the more important steps in political development which showed 
“the strength of some diffusive thought” ? 

More dreamt of tolerance (see More’s ‘ Utopia’); but the 
fight of Puritans with prelates for supremacy finally brought that 
dream to pass, its realization being marked by the repeal of the 
Conformity and the Schism Acts. So also Pym and Hampden 
and Eliot talked of the power resident in the people, or the ‘ Peo- 
ple’s Parliament; ” but it was only by slow degrees to fulness 
wrought, steps marked by the Reform bills of 1832, 1867-68, and 
1872, which now constitute a Parliament elective by a nearly 
universal male suffrage and a secret ballot, —a vote being secured 
to all householders in boroughs, and to occupiers of land or houses, 
rated at no less than 412 in counties ; but this excludes agricul- 
tural laborers and women, although the latter class of citizens 
were close upon recognition in the recent motion in the House of 
Commons. 

Is England accurately spoken of as “the land that freemen 
till”? 

According to an official inquiry into the state of landed prop- 
erty, —a matter long held secret, — that is, by the report of 1873, 
only ten persons have small holdings of one acre and under, only 
one hundred have five hundred acres, whereas fifty own one hun- 
dred thousand acres, and two-thirds of England is owned by ten 
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thousand owners, whose annual rental is £100,000 per annum. So 
it would look as though, strictly speaking, Tennyson should have 
said, “the land that freemen till by proxy of those agricultural 
laborers who own neither land nor vote.” (See Brit. Encyc. for 
these figures, etc.) 

What is the form of verse used in ‘You Ask Me Why’? 

The stanza is the same as that employed in Tennyson’s cele- 
brated ‘In Memoriam.’ It consists of a quatrain, in which the first 
and fourth and the second and third lines rhyme, each line con- 
sisting of four iambic feet. Of this stanza Professor Corson writes : 
“Though it is not original with Tennyson (Ben Jonson having 
employed it in an elegy in his ‘ Underwoods,’ and Rossetti, just 
before ‘In Memoriam’ appeared, in ‘My Sister’s Sleep’), Tenny- 
son has made it peculiarly his own by the toning imparted to it.” 
Professor Corson evidently overlooked this poem, and also ‘ Love 
Thou the Land,’ which preceded Rossetti’s use of this stanza. 

II. Why does the poet speak of Freedom as formerly seated on 
the heights? Analyze the thought conveyed. 

He probably means to personify the abstract ideal of freedom, 
which, being a lofty ideal, exists, like all goodness, from the first, but 
is hidden from the view of men who dwell on lower levels ; or per- 
haps he means that the idea of Freedom belonged of old to the lofty 
minds of the world, to the great seers and reformers who first made 
themselves free men, so upon the heights sat Freedom. There, 
apart from the crowd, within her own mind she rejoices, but the 
sound of her voice is brought earthward by the wind ; the idea that 
belonged to the lofty few spreads among all men; and thus she 
herself descends to the plains, mixes with men, and becomes gradu- 
ally known to all. 

Give the sense of the last three stanzas. 

In the last three stanzas the poet patriotically imagines Freedom, 
“ Grave mother of majestic works,” as enshrined in England “ gazing 
down from her isle-altar;” her godlike grasp of the triple forks 
suggests Neptune’s trident and that the reference is to England’s 
sea-power, but Tennyson himself has explained it to refer to the 
thunderbolts of Jove (¢risulca fulmina). Her eyes are always open 
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to see the truth, and the wisdom of a thousand years is in them; 
and he hopes that she may always keep her youth, never have cause 
to weep, that she shall brighten the days and lighten the dreams, 
and scorn all false extremes. In other words, that the state of 
things he admires in the first poem — ‘ You Ask Me Why’ — may 
continue. 

Does any criticism of this poem occur to you? 

It might be objected that it does not possess complete unity. 
It begins as if the ideal of Freedom for the whole of mankind were 
in the poet’s mind, and ends as if he had no conception of freedom 
anywhere but in England. On the other hand, if the poet means in 
the first stanzas only the Freedom which belongs to England, he is 
giving England more credit in the development of freedom than is 
her due, as both Greek and Roman history would prove, to say 
nothing of that of Italy and France. In fact, it has all the one- 
sidedness of a customary political speech ; and it is not surprising 
that it should have been thought to have been merely a versification 
of such a speech (by Spedding; see Poet-lore, Vol. I. p. 375, 
Aug., 1889). 

What is the form of verse used? 

The stanza is the same as that used in ‘In Memoriam’ and in 
‘You Ask Me Why’ in its rhyme scheme, consisting of a quatrain 
in which the first and fourth and second and third lines rhyme, 
except that the last line has only three feet instead of two. The 
rhythm is iambic. Of the rhyme scheme, Professor Corson says, 
the terminal rhyme emphasis is reduced, the second and third lines 
being most closely braced by the rhyme. Compare with ‘ You Ask 
Me Why’ as to literary workmanship. What differences do you 
notice? 

While in the first —‘ You Ask Me Why’ — there is hardly any 
symbolism, the only example being in the second line of the second 
stanza, — ‘‘ that sober suited Freedom chose,’ — where Freedom is 
personified, and the last line of the sixth — “ Though every channel 
fill and choke with golden sand,” which is a metaphoric way of 
describing great wealth, — the second poem is full of personification 
and imagery. The first three stanzas represent Freedom as a 
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goddess sitting on the eternal hills above the roar of the wars and 
dissensions which have ushered in to mankind the principle of 
liberty, and whose turmoil seems to be alluded to in “ the thunders 
breaking at her feet,” its splendor in the light of the stars above, 
its progress and flow in the “ meeting torrent.” In the fourth stanza 
“isle-altar” is a symbol for England, and “triple forks” for the 
elemental power of Zeus. The personification of Freedom continued 
in the last two stanzas suggests, in the “ open eyes” desiring truth 
and in which is “the wisdom of a thousand years,” the evolution of 
the principle of liberty from the long past, and its development in 
the future; her “fair form” brightening the present with achieve- 
ment, and inspiring, through dreams, suggests the attainment of 
to-morrow ; the “ haughty lips,” moreover, which Tennyson imagines 
her to have, scorning any but the middle way characteristic of 
England’s polity, and always peculiarly admired by England’s 
Laureate. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF ‘TINTERN ABBEY.’ 


In how many divisions is this poem written? What special 
subject-matter occupies each division? 

The poem is written in five paragraphs, or parts. The first is 
in the main descriptive, the others reflective, deepening in the 
latter half of each division — especially in the last paragraph — 
into the elegiac, the praise being of nature, and, finally, of the 
poet’s sister, to whom he is bound by the peculiar love they bear 
to nature. The first division tells us that the poet greets again, 
after five years’ absence, a place which his recollections and his 
present impressions unite in describing. 

What do you learn of the place from his description? 

That it is a wild and secluded spot on the banks of an inland 
river, whose high, steep cliffs give one the impression of being still 
more shut out from the world and alone with the overhead “ quiet 
of the sky.” The poet tells us of the sycamore-tree under which 
he stands, and of the cottage gardens, clusters of fruit-trees, thin 
lines of wild hedge, and farmhouses within view. 
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What season of the year is it, and how do you know it? 

It is late summer, because he tells us that the fruit is yet green 
and does not disturb with any brighter tint the unbroken green 
which spreads up to the doors of the farmhouses. 

Do the wreaths of smoke, which are the last touch of grace in 
the pretty picture, come from the farmhouses? 

Evidently not, for they come up from among the trees, and not 
steadily, — “ with some uncertain notice,” — whence the poet con- 
jectures they arise from gypsy or hermit fires which add to the 
picturesque allusions of the description. 

The second stanza speaks of the past influence upon the poet 
of this place and of the habit of mind he fancies is due to such 
influences. 

What does he mean by saying that the beautiful outlines of the 
scene have not been to him as a landscape to a blind man? 

It is a forcible expression of the fact that he looks upon the 
place with such loving exactness that he can, at any time, and 
while away from it, in totally different city surroundings, summon 
up a picture of the whole, feeling it over again, therefore, physi- 
cally, emotionally, and spiritually — “in the blood,” and “ along 
the heart,” and in the “ purer mind,” as he says. Compare with 
the same idea in the beautiful poem on the Daffodils, —‘‘I wan- 
dered lonely as a cloud.” 

Give the thought expressed in the latter part of this stanza. 
Is the remembrance of the beauty of this scene the only good it 
has been to him ? 

No, the poet thinks there has been pleasure which he cannot 
precisely recall, which has become a part of his own nature, and in 
a subtile way has been of the highest spiritual value. What he 
goes on to say is that it is the unaccounted influence of such pleas- 
ure from which perhaps have sprung his unconscious acts of kindly 
feeling, and — more than that — which have shed such tranquillity 
upon his mind that the uncertainties of the world do not weigh 
heavily upon him; instead, the spirit is awakened to new insight. 

Compare the conclusion, — which Wordsworth describes as the 
final effect of a perception of the beauty of nature, that “ with 
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an eye made quiet by the power of harmony, and the deep power 
of joy, we see into the life of things,” — with the conclusion of 
Emerson’s ‘ Each and All,’ — “ Beauty through my senses stole; I 
yielded myself to the perfect whole.” (See Poet-/ore for May, 
1894, ‘A School of Literature: How to study “ Each and All.”’ ) 

The third division expresses the personal joy with which the 
poet’s mind has recurred to this river wandering through the 
woods. 

The fourth contrasts his present feelings with his past, acknowl- 
edges a change in his nature as shown in a different kind of pleas- 
ure he now takes in this scene, and a deeper, less emotional, more 
thoughtful apprehension of the entirety of nature and man, which 
wider apprehension he yet maintains has grown from his love of 
nature. 

(Compare all this part with the ‘Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality.”) 

What does the poet mean by speaking of “ the mighty world 
of eye and ear” as half created as well as perceived by these senses ? 

The poet seems to recognize here the truth that the world of 
man’s knowledge is made up of, not so much what the senses have 
told him exists in the outside world, as of what the inner sense 
makes of it, so that we seem to have here, as in the great ‘ Ode,’ an 
impression, from the great exalter of outdoor nature, of the 
larger reach of human nature, and which, in relation with a whole 
world of the things of the spirit, he refers to as the “something 
far more deeply interfused.” 

The fifth and final division addresses his sister as one whose 
nature is akin to what his once was, and whose memory of him, 
should he be away from her, is as his memory of her bound up 
with their mutual joy in nature and in the beauty of Tintern 


Abbey. 
(Compare, in this division, the passage describing the good in- 
fluences of nature — “ Therefore let the moon shine on thee,” etc., 


with “ Three years she grew.”’) 
Is this poem written in rhyme? What metre is used ? 
No, it is written in blank verse, iambic pentameter. 
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Which do you think are the finer passages, those descriptive of 
the landscape, or the philosophic verses? What passage moves 
you or charms you the most? Can you say why? 

What would you consider the climax of the poem ? 

Does the poem most honor nature or the poet’s sister ? 

P. & C. 


PROGRAMME OF THE BOSTON BROWNING SOCIETY FOR 1897-08. 


TueE Boston Browning Society has adopted for next winter’s 
session the following programme, which is announced now, so that 
the members if they wish may devote some of their leisure hours 
during the summer to reading in the lines suggested. The essay- 
ists and readers will not be announced until the autumn. 


ITALIAN LIFE AND HISTORY IN BROWNING. 


October 26, 1897. 


Paper ; Renaissance Pictures : 
‘ Sordello’ (1184-1280) ; 
‘Grammarian’s Funeral: Shortly after the Revival of Learn- 
ing in Europe ;’ 
‘Fra Lippo Lippi’ (1412-1469) ; 
‘The Bishop orders his Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church.’ 
(Middle Renaissance period.) 


November 23, 1897. 


Paper: Chiappino as a Type of an Italian Leader of Revolt, 
Compared with Alfieri’s Raymond : 
‘Soul’s Tragedy’ (15—) ; 
Alfieri’s ‘ Conspiracy of the Pazzi’ (1478). 
Paper : Ogniben and Other of Browning’s Prelates. 
‘Soul’s Tragedy’ (15—) ; 
Pope in ‘The Ring and the Book’ (1698) ; 
‘Bishop Blougram.’ (Modern.) 
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December 28, 1897. 
Paper ; Browning and Dante. 


January 25, 1808. 


Paper: Italian Law and Custom as Reflected in the Characters of 
Andrea del Sarto (1486-1531) ; 
The Duke in ‘ My Last Duchess ;’ 
Riccardi in ‘The Statue and the Bust’ (1587) ; 
Romanelli in ‘ Beatrice Signorini’ (1623) ; 
‘Guido in ‘The Ring and the Book’ (1698). 


February 22, 1898. 


Paper: Types of Love Compared with Seventeenth and Eigh- 

teenth Century Types in Italian Poets : 

‘In a Gondola ;’ 

‘ The Statue and the Bust’ (1587) : 

Caponsacchi and Pompilia in ‘The Ring and the Book’ 
(1698) ; 

‘A Toccata of Galuppi’s’ (1706-1785). 

‘ Cristina’ (1806-). 


March 22, 1898. 
Dramatic Reading : ‘King Victor and King Charles.’ (1730.) 


April 26, 18098. 
Paper: A By-way of Italian History and Browning’s treatment of 
it in ‘ King Victor and King Charles.’ 
Paper: Polyxena’s Place among Browning’s Great Women- 


Portraits. 
May 24, 1898. 
Paper: Italian Patriotism in Robert and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning : 


‘Italian in England’ (1823) ; 

‘Casa Guidi Windows’ (1851) ; 

‘ First News from Villa Franca’ and others of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Italian Poems. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE ESSAY. 


THERE has been much talk lately in certain quarters about the 
revival of the essay as a form of literature. This talk furnishes 
one instance out of many of the conscious direction of literary 
movements so prevalent a feature of the day. The critic has only 
to touch the button, and the people will do the rest. One stentorian 
voice clamors forth, “ This is the age of decay,” and immediately 
everybody falls into a decadent attitude of mind, and will ngt be 
satisfied with any literature that does not fit in with the mood. 
Another dogmatically asserts, “ The drama is dead, and can never 
be revived; the novel has taken its place,” after which the cowed 
genius would not venture to write a drama, nor the obedient public 
venture to read one. 

Most of this self-constituted generalship as to literary move- 
ments reveals a lamentable determination to reduce the whole of 
mankind to beings of but one idea, — namely, the idea that literary 
enjoyment must now and forever in the future be obtained through 
the single medium of fiction. Is it possible that Nature has been 
busily engaged all the ages in differentiating the forces, the very 
essences, so to speak, of mental activity only to have them become 
atrophied in forms destined to annihilation ; and that fiction alone 
is the fit thing to survive? Could it indeed survive with any sort 
of dignity if it is to become the sole autocratic ruler in the realm 
distinguished as ‘“ Literature of Power”! With no rivals to dis- 
pute possession it would inevitably run to seed. 

Perhaps the first signs of a reaction against this leading into a 
universe of all-embracing fiction are the sporadic announcements 
that the essay is being revived. 

If we are going to have consciously directed movements in liter- 
ature, — without entering into the question here as to whether such 
movements are spurious or whether spontaneousness is the only 
hall-mark of a true development, — it would certainly be a gain in 
every direction if it were shouted from the housetops that a grand 
renaissance is going on in every sort of literature. Rebirth is a 
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better term than revival, because it implies the reincarnation of 
the essence in new variations of the form to suit the knowledge 
and temper of the times. The genii of literature are many. Be- 
cause poetry happened to become incarnate first and criticism 
last, it does not follow that one is to give place to the other. On 
the contrary, the genii of poetry, of fiction, of criticism, of the 
essay, once having come into being, are eternal, and must in the 
nature of the case break forth in fresh guises. Not only is there 
truth in the contention of Browning’s Cleon, — 


“* How shall a certain part, pronounced complete, 
Endure effacement by another part ?” — 


but each part pronounced complete is only complete so far as that 
particular manifestation of form is concerned. In relation to an 
imaginable perfect circle it is a “ broken arc,” and to perfect the 
circle of its possibilities infinite reincarnations are necessary. 

One of the palpable dangers of a consciously conducted 
revival of a literary form is the inevitable tendency to imitate that 
form as already existing, rather than to rehabilitate it, resulting in 
a more or less archaic survival instead of a veritable rebirth. 

Examining some of the essays which are now appearing, the 
conclusion arrived at is that the spontaneous lisping in essay form, 
because one must, has yet to come, though there are not wanting 
signs that it is coming. 

The essays of the present moment might be divided, broadly 
speaking, into those which are artistic, but imitative of the old style, 
and those which have a breath of new life in them, but have not yet 
passed from the literature of knowledge phase to the literature of 
power phase, to use De Quincey’s hackneyed phrase. 

Among the former should be placed such essays as that of 
George Meredith ‘On the Idea of Comedy and the Uses of the 
Comic Spirit,’ very delightful reading, but with that rambling, dis- 
jointed quality which is a distinctive characteristic of the essay of 
the past, — the saying of things often in and for themselves instead 
of with a view to the general illumination of the whole subject, and 
a sort of haphazard way of introducing illustrations which disperses 
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the force of the argument instead of gradually concentrating it 
with cumulative effect. 

Miss Guiney’s essays in her volume called ‘ Patrins,’ charm- 
ing as they are, have much of this old-fashioned essay quality. 
But, although such essays do not seize the imagination of the 
modern reader as they might, they possess a goodly share of attrac- 
tion; and among the many pleasant things to do in this world there 
is none much pleasanter than to while away an after-dinner hour 
with George Meredith or Miss Guiney in their essay mood. 

The most interesting point made by George Meredith in the 
essay above mentioned is with regard to the relation of women to 
comedy. His keen sympathy with the development of women 
always leads him to see their influence at work where the ordinary 
observer would be oblivious. He declares that comedy at its highest 
has only been produced where women have been socially and intel- 
lectually on an equality with men ; in fact, that the very essence of 
comedy is this equality of men and women. He deplores the senti- 
mental family view of life in England at the present day as a weight 
upon comedy which she can never throw off until the mass of the 
public can appreciate the ideal of an intellectually self-reliant 
woman. This is the reason, also, why Germany has never touched 
the high-water mark in comedy, and never will, says George Mere- 
dith, until “‘ their men, as in France, and at intervals at Berlin tea- 
tables, consent to talk on equal terms with their women.” And 
elsewhere he says: “ The German literary laugh, like the timed 
awakenings of their Barbarossa in the hollows of the Untersberg, 
is infrequent, and rather monstrous — never a laugh of men and 
women in concert. . . . Spiritual laughter they have not yet attained 
to: sentimentalism waylays them in the flight.” _ Measured by 
this standard, French comedy, especially in Moliére, has attained 
the nearest to perfection. Shakespeare he hardly mentions, yet 
one might have supposed that Beatrice and Benedick would have 
furnished a very pertinent illustration of his contention. There is 
no doubt justice in making the recognition of women a touchstone 
of the high quality of comedy; but is it not part of the larger 
movement of democracy, which, in raising the individual, raises the 
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standard of comedy froma plane where amusement is derived in 
witnessing the discomfiture of the scorned to that where fair play 
is the rule? 

Miss Guiney’s style is not only remindful of the charm of the 
old essay, but her spirit is decidedly reactionary. She points a 
dainty finger of scorn against any tendency which she recognizes 
as muzzling literature with a surreptitious desire to obtain a knowl- 
edge of it by studying it. She would have all the world forever 
lazily browse in literature’s vast pastures ; but for those unfortunate 
beings who happen to be born with pioneering, classifying minds, 
and who are impelled with the desire to hew out paths through 
the luxurious growths of literature’s great forests of fancy and 
thought, she has no sympathy. Nor has she any for the less 
endowed minds who have not inherited the browsing quality, nor 
yet are gifted with the path-making quality, but who like guidance. 
The present writer has passed hours of intense, blissful enjoyment 
in following out the ramifications of comparative mythology only 
to be told by Miss Guiney that comparative mythology isa “‘ blatant 
beast.” Perhaps, like the lion in the ‘ Faery Queene,’ it is as gentle 
as possible if only approached by the right person, just as King 
Charles in Miss Guiney’s hands becomes a most lovable and 
attractive human being. I, for one, thank Miss Guiney most 
heartily for showing me the bright side of this seamy king, as 
she has done with delightful grace and vivacity in her ‘ Inqui- 
rendo into the Wit and Other Good Parts of His Late Majesty 
King Charles the Second.’ 

I have seen no essays which show promise of an ultimate com- 
bination of the graces of art with what may be called the new spirit 
of scientific construction to the extent that Charles Dudley Warner’s 
do. His style is flowing, and fascinates as much by its wit as by 
its unaffectedness. To the artistic details of its workmanship, it 
adds, on the whole, an organic unity which makes the reader feel 
as if he were being taken somewhere. His outlook upon life is 
also broad and generous. He has charity for even those things 
which he does not like. In fact, he has reached that philosophical 
upland where one has considerable distrust of his own cock-sure 
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opinions. His essay on the theme, ‘‘ All men are created unequal,” 
in which there comes out a certain distrust of the possibilities of an 
enlightened Democracy, is quite counteracted by his ‘ Thoughts 
suggested by Mr. Froude’s “ Progress,”’ in which he rushes man- 
fully to the defence of the classes Mr. Froude is afraid to have 
educated. The essay which titles the volume, ‘The Relation of 
Literature to Life,’ is a brilliant plea to the effect that the influence 
of literature on the lives of the people has been a much more im- 
portant element than it is usually conceded to be. No doubt litera- 
ture has had an immense civilizing influence in the past history of 
social life, but whether it is a very intimate element in the lives of 
many to-day is open to question. Ifthe people could be convinced 
of the advisability of adding to the somewhat monotonous realism 
of the daily newspapers the imaginative atmosphere of the best 
poetry and romance, it would probably add more enjoyment to 
their lives than they dream is possible ; but it is to be feared that 
Mr. Warner’s enthusiasm and wisdom may encounter many deaf 
ears. Indeed, are there not among the commanders of literary 
movements those who declare that nobody will read anything but 
the newspapers? 

One of the most suggestive essays in the volume is that on 
‘Modern Fiction.’ His attitude in this has the sanity of a philos- 
opher. While he makes no invidious distinctions between subjects 
he considers fit for art and subjects not fit for art, he insists that 
any subject, to become art, must have an idealizing element enter 
into it. In other words, he objects to the police-report style in 
literature so prevalent just now under the name of realism. 

In a flippant review of this essay in the Bookman, the writer 
entirely misconceives the standpoint of Mr. Warner in this particu- 
lar, and accuses him of having no realization of the meaning of 
truth in art. On the contrary, Mr. Warner realizes a much pro- 
founder principle than has been revealed to this reviewer ; namely, 
that there is a higher truth in art to be gained than that of fidelity 
to mere facts, —that is, the truth of beauty which harmonizes and 
idealizes those facts so that human sympathy is aroused and the 
truth of life brought home to the reader far more keenly than it 
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can be by the unilluminated reporter method. Browning has 
proved this once for all in ‘The Ring and the Book,’ wherein a 
murder case which would cause little but repulsion if told as re- 
ported in the law proceedings, is made instinct with passion and 
life by the idealizing touch of the poet. 

From the seriousness of this essay one may pass on to ‘ The 
English Volunteers,’ where he will get the familiar and always 
delightful taste of Mr. Warner’s humor ; and finally this very read- 
able volume is brought to a close with a fantastic and whimsical 
bit, telling of the visions the writer once had when by a mischance 
he was locked into the ‘ Tuileries’ for the night. C. 


(An Essay on Comedy and the uses of the Comic Spirit, by 
George Meredith. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1897. 
Patrins To Which is added An Inquirendo Into the Wit and Other 
Good Parts of His Late Majesty King Charles the Second, written 
by Louise Imogen Guiney. Boston: Copeland and Day. 1897. 
The Relation of Literature to Life, by Charles Dudley Warner. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1897.) 





SUMMER NOVELS. 


“A sap tale’s best for Winter,” quoth a certain small but 
weighty authority, — Shakespeare’s lad, Mamilius, — with an eye, 
doubtless, to winter afternoons by the fireside. 

Yet a sad tale is just the right foil, too, for long, bright summer 
days out of doors. With nature’s nonchalant joy swelling to full 
tide about one, the idyllic style and pathetic contents of Miss Alice 
Brown’s last story of a young fellow’s love-experience thrills the 
summer bliss with an enhancing touch of deeper music. 

It was a happy idea, in this day of the dominance of the “ Chap- 
pie” in social life and letters, with his air of knowingness and 
all-embracing self-importance, to create a masculine Miranda, un- 
spotted from the world; to account for his existence most plausibly 
and picturesquely, even making it appear that his story is but the 
memoir of actual happenings in the annals of a well-known New 
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England family; and then to put this pure-souled but stalwart, 
forest-wise but book-cultured youth through the paces of his life’s - 
lesson of loyal love for a variable-emooded young woman of the 
Boston-bred type of sophisticated literary worldliness. 

It is, perhaps, not possible to save a disinterestedly faithful lover 
from the stigma of priggishness that the sceptics are prone to hurl 
at such masculine anomalies. If the eye is bound to look askance 
at a hero like this, the more’s the pity. Soul is just as real as 
flesh, and may as inevitably control the bent of a manly disposition. 
In his truth to his own character, Francis Hume is convincing as 
well as noble. 

As to the plot, though, why need it throw him to the dogs? 
It is a new and virtuous way of going there, to be sure; but was 
it well to bear so hard on the “splendid futility ” of his career as 
to make him rescue a small dog at such cost? And having driven 
the conclusion so far, was it crafty to jar that climax with an anti- 
climax of citation, even from George Meredith, depicting a too- 
too similar rescue of an unimportant superfluous boy? These are 
small slips in the postlude of a poetic little story having a delicate 
flavor to preserve, and maintaining an exceptional comeliness in 
the artistic fashioning both of its characters and its diction. 

The purity of the native writer, and the sort of fresh-salad qual- 
ity he has, too, which is not so desirable, appear in a good deal of 
our American fiction. Neither this good trait nor this crudity is 
absent from Mr. James Lane Allen’s last story. The purity mani- 
fests itself in a high-mindedness which pervades the book like good 
healthy air. The immaturity is betrayed in the aggrandizement of 
polite trifles and conventionalities. The aristocratic sanctity of 
Virginian spindle-legged tables, for example, is taken in dead ear- 
nest; and a virtuous mouth is pursed up over mere shibboleths 
of morality. The hero, for instance, is glorified for his high moral 
sacrifice in marrying the woman he does not love, because she is 
unwilling to release him when, just after he has offered her his 
hand, he hears that the woman he loves and who loves him, is free. 
What good is accomplished by sacrificing oneself and one’s alter 
ego for the sake of a third person who could never be made gen- 
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uinely happy by an utterly empty satisfaction of an entirely selfish 
desire ? Must a vow to do what turns out to be a wrong to every 
one concerned, be fulfilled for “honor’s sake”? Such tragedies, 
not to say sins, of the “ unco’ guid ” have occurred, doubtless. They 
were especially incident to the stage of moral development reached 
by Southerners devoted to “honor,” as well as by Easterners 
bound to Puritanic gloom, in the historic period described in ‘The 
Choir Invisible.’ Such deeds are the right clay out of which to 
mould novels and dramas; but they must be objectively or dra- 
matically handled. The trouble here is that the author’s own view 
is not superior to his hero’s action. So it comes to pass, in a 
novel which is saturated with preaching about ethical ideals, that 
there is no clear discrimination between the leading of the will-o’- 
the-wisp and the star. The sincerity of the writer, nevertheless, 
and the noble intention of the story are evident and laudable. 
Young Kentucky, as it was hewn out of the wilderness in 
1795, and in historic process of being welded into the Union, is the 
picturesque background of the whole story, whose goal consists in 
acquainting the hero with the secrets of his own heart. Vivid 
narration, such as the account of the panther’s attack upon the 
schoolmaster, and felicitous descriptions springing from a poetic 
fancy, characterize the book, and are in themselves sufficient to dis- 
tinguish ‘ The Choir Invisible’ among the stories of American life 
and history which the national literature is gradually amassing. 
‘The Falcon of Langéac’ is a rose when all the roses are dead, 
a romance when all the romances are more or less archaic. It 
has the gift of the spontaneous romance to hurry the reader 
breathlessly on from this danger to that hairbreadth rescue, to- 
gether with the very modern virtue of brevity. In one short book 
the adventures anciently spread through myriad pages of small 
type are readably compressed. These adventures are incident 
in good old fashion to the gain of his own again by the stripling 
hero, and the rescue of his true love from “durance vile.” The 
impression of medizval ferment they give — the perpetual danger 
menacing the good who get in the way of selfish baronial pleas- 
ures, and the innocent who are forced to minister thereto —con- 
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vinces the imagination with a vividness before which history pales. 
The setting of the tale at the Benedictine Monastery of Mont St. 
Michel, where the sheltering arms of the Church make a little bul- 
wark against the outer flood of freebooting, enhances the pictur- 
esqueness and historic effectiveness of the whole. 

‘The End of the Beginning’ returns to New England scenes, 
and again, like Miss Brown’s New England story, to the day of the 
elder generation. It deals with the childhood and further develop- 
ment of a girl who under the auspices of her book-loving grand- 
father has three successive stages of danger by marriage. The 
Artist comes on, first, somewhat like an attack of childish mea- 
sles; then arrives the Writer, who threatens her with something 
more serious, brain-fever, as it were; and, finally, ensues conva- 
lescence in the arms of a paragon of country physicians. The 
consuming masculine selfishness of both artist and writer are 
acutely drawn, the characterization of the suitor who writes being 
as keen and lifelike as a portrait. The style is epigrammatic, 
almost masterly, but falls short of it through overplussage and 
heavy-handedness. As a whole, the story makes good a claim for 
a recognition distinctly beyond the ordinary in respect both to 
style and character-sketching. 

Stage-life is a magnet for many, and the semi-historic episodes 
in the careers of Nell Gwyn, Kitty Clive, or the majestic Siddons, 
included in ‘The Impudent Comedian and Others,’ are artificial 
but attractive trifles, often amusing and sometimes attaining to the 
humorous. 

Miss Julia Magruder’s short stories of the Southern girl’s gener- 
ally triumphant experiences in the world of fashionable New York 
and elsewhere are already favorably known through the magazines. 
In the volume called ‘ Miss Ayr of Virginia and other Stories,’ a 
pleasant genuineness of observation appears, although manifested 
in a narrow field, these confessedly slight but clever bits of Amer- 
ican fiction being concerned with the originals of the Penfield 
poster and the Gibson girl. Behind these correct collars and 
shirt waists, there is life evidently, but callow as yet, and not very 
intimately aware of life’s broader roots. 
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The only cheer to be derived by the American public, it is to 
be hoped, from ‘ The Fatal Gift of Beauty and other Stories’ is that, 
at least, this book is of English origin. These vulgar tales of 
English landladies and upper-servants reflect manners and tastes as 
uncomplimentary to the masters who read such stories with any 
relish as to the flunkies portrayed. 

The American author, at present, as well as the American pub- 
lisher, seem to be afraid of the light of their own day. Their 
caution is wise if not auspicious, for it is a much more difficult task 
to touch the present with the glamour of beauty and thrill of great- 
ness, than to conjure up a passable apparition of art in fiction along 
the path where a grandfather or a Revolutionary hero has a chance 
to loom large in the respectful eyes of sons and daughters of patri- 
otic associations. Still, it is to be hoped that something less tenta- 
tive, some essentially romantic yet bravely contemporaneous novel, 
may yet get written and published. In even the few volumes here 
considered the artistic facility of the modern American writer is 
evident; and so, too, are his needs, —largeness of sympathy and 
outlook as well as literary ability ; personal force as well as purity 
and grace. P. 

(The Day of his Youth, by Alice Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. 1897. $1.00.— The Choir Invisible, by James Lane Allen. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1897. $1.50.— The Falcon of Langéac, 
by Isabel Whiteley. Boston: Copeland & Day. 1897. $1.50.— The 
End of the Beginning. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1897.— The 
Impudent Comedian and Others, by F. Frankfort Moore ; Miss Ayr of 
Virginia and other Stories, by Julia Magruder. $1.25; The Fatal Gift 
of Beauty and other Stories, by C. E. Raimond. $1.25. Chicago: H. S. 
Stone & Co.) 





RECENT BRITISH VERSE. 


GroLocists have put forth a theory that accounts for the 
formation of continents as an endlessly continuous process, The 
moulding of mountain range and sea-line, and all the vast varia- 
tions of the earth’s mighty face, they say, throughout the past as 
in the present, is a task never done, ever being done, and accom- 
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plishing itself, in the main, not through cataclysm, but through the 
physical impossibility of quiescence. The enormous drama of 
creation is not confined to some great age long since past, but is in 
this ignoble instant in the act of being wrought before our careless 
and unmarvelling eyes. 

Their theory recurs to my mind, now, as I lift my eyes 
musingly from the pages of three recent books, — Michael 
Field’s drama of ‘Attila, my Attila,’ Francis Thompson’s last 
volume of ‘New Poems,’ and William Watson’s ‘ Year of 
Shame. And it seems to me that a theory like this would best 
account, too, for the formation of the man-made world of literature. 
By slow accretion and depression of human experience and expres- 
sion, the beautiful face of literary art is ever being modelled, the 
wind of the spirit forever shifting livingly over it, though it seem 
impassive. And so, not only in the golden years of the giant poets 
of this century, but now, in this age-end and remainder epoch, which 
it is fashionable to call barren and unimpressive, the spiritual 
impossibility of quiescence is patiently asserting itself, and whisper- 
ing, “It does move!” 

It is witness enough of the dramatic power of the two 
women poets who work beneath the mask of Michael Field, 
of the mystical magic stirring itself aright in the poems of 
Francis Thompson, of the noble heart-fervor of William Watson’s 
last Sonnet Series, that they compel the sense to recognize a present 
movement in literature. 

‘Attila, my Attila,’ Roman story of the fifth century though 
it be, lies close to to-day’s heart. It is as contemporaneous 
in interest as Mr. Watson’s sonnets on the Eastern Ques- 
tion, although its material is mined from the history of the 
house of the Byzantine Roman emperors. This is because there 
is nothing of the historically external and merely imitative about it, 
as about most other modern historical plays and stories. Careful 
details of study necessary to reconstruct the setting of the scene, 
and also to prescribe the desires that would be natural to the char- 
acters under the conditions of the time, fall back into unobtrusive- 


ness; and life, familiar life, made one with that which beats in human 
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pulses now, under such altered conditions, knits the understanding 
and the sympathy with life as it was so long ago. 

Like Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, Michael Field’s Honoria magne- 
tizes the soul with her boundless energy and unquellable will to 
work her proper nature. What she wants is nothing, nor does 
it matter whether there is any sympathy at all with the direction 
her desires take, but the way she wants it, and its essential aim, — 
freedom, — these are the tones that stir response. 


“I do not plead my cause — I plead myself, 
Forbidden my own nature: sucha cry 
Is shriller than the raven’s.” 
It is immortally the same with Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. It was not 
what he wanted — captives in chains, nations and lands abject 
before him, — that challenged sympathy, but the way he wanted it 
and its essential aim, — the exercise of his insatiate energy. 

The “ New Woman of the Fifth Century,” moreover, as her drama- 
tist calls her in the preface, is balked and consumed with tragic con- 
trarieties that are still more poignantly pathetic and subtly ironical, 
because the tragedy incident to the hungry desire for more sceptres 
of a military conqueror, like Tamburlaine, is an older dramatic 
motive, and also because the dominance of commercialism over sol- 
diership has rendg¢red it almost archaic, now, —at least in the form 
in which Marlowe embodied it; while the cause Honoria pleads 
belongs peculiarly to this present phase of civilization, and to the 
modern dramatist’s outlook upon the capabilities and desires of a 
woman, 

The artistic distinction of Michael Field’s latest work is emi- 
nent, its vital interest lays hold upon the imagination, and I do not 
know where else to look among modern English poets for dramatic 
work at once so original, shapely, and coherent. 

Neither in Mr. Francis Thompson nor in Mr. Watson is there 
this ability to create life. Their creative faculty lies along the 
more usual plane of subjective art. In each, through two very 
different natures and styles, it finds lyric expression of a high order. 
The characteristic quality of each is marked. The richer passion 
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and involution belong to Thompson. The serener ardor and 
simpler style belong to Watson. 

In Mr. Thompson’s first volume, ‘ The Hound of Heaven’ chal- 
lenged supreme admiration. In his second volume the dainty taste 
was lured by the over-luscious honey of his “syllabling to Sylvia.” 
This third volume has still greater attractive force than its prede- 
cessors, and excites enthusiasm for the shining fire of its metaphors, 
the varied harmonies of its rhythmical phrasing, and the mystical 
light that radiates from the poet’s thought to his speech, enlarging 
the boundaries of meaning. The symbolic pose, the elaborate and 
heavy sweetness, that may have turned some faces from him in the 
earlier poems, appear again, and may still constitute too subtile 
a flavor for some to relish; but, after all, they are a part of Mr. 
Thompson’s very quality and an evidence of his distinction as a 
poet. Above all less unusual traits, there is also a new transfusion 
of joy. This is not wont to seize the plaintive fancy of the minor 
poet, or if it does it lacks the mastery shown here, for example, in 
the song ‘From the Night of Forebeing,’ elsewhere quoted (see 
pages 420, 421), and ‘The After Woman,’ that can kindle an an- 
swering exaltation and sweep the listening soul up with it upon 
the wings of ecstatic contemplation. In such mystical and bliss- 
ful frames Mr. Thompson’s best moments find a poetical fruition 
quite singular and almost holy in their beauty. 

Righteous human indignation makes as hot a flame as lonely 
cosmic rapture, and mundane interests inspire Mr. Watson in his 
‘Year of Shame’ to lofty poetic results in which his old-time 
limpid line and fortunate phrase are fused with the fire of a more 
moving eloquence. In this noble series of Sonnets the people’s 
Laureate sings for the suppressed hearts whose higher will to do 
good and not evil on the face of the earth is constantly being curbed 
by the ignobler wills of inferior superiors. To the sixteen sonnets 
here reprinted from the pamphlet ‘The Purple East,’ ten other 
sonnets and brief poems are added. There are strains here that 
suit only too well the present mood of the American as well as 
the European populace. They sing how “sick are we of all the 
imperial story,” of “ pacts and leagues to murder by delays,” of 
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“lips that only babble of the mart,” of “ purchased praise” and 
“shameful glory,” how “ weary is our heart!” They rise again in 
the strength of ultimate triumph, however, against the weakness of 
those who deem “men’s wrongs a phrase, men’s rights a dream,” 
and the closing lines in this stirring little volume proclaim 
“ How fierily alive the things 

Held but as fool’s imaginings, 

And, though circuitous and obscure, 

The feet of Nemesis how sure.”’ 


In every handful of British verse cast upon this shore, nowadays, 
the Gaelic renascence is represented. The two volumes before 
me — Miss Fiona Macleod’s ‘ From the Hills of Dream’ and Mr. 
John Todhunter’s ‘ Three Irish Bardic Tales ’— are both attractive. 
A particularly beautiful kind of type woos the eye in the former vol- 
ume, and as a piece of book-making the latter is a good rival. The 
Scottish guise of the Gaelic fancy characterizes Miss Macleod’s 
share in the new poetic revival, and under her touch it finds outlet 
in spell-weaving lyrics of evanescent and dreamy moods. The 
Irish guise of the same literary movement yields Mr. Todhunter 
his material, and out of the ancient Bardic Tales of Lir’s children, 
of Deirdré, and of Turann, he weaves effectively anew the ‘ Three 
Sorrows of Story Telling.’ 

Mr. Laurence Housman’s ‘Green Arras’ is a burlesque without 
meaning to be so. It mocks the Rossetti style, and succeeds in 
reproducing its attitudinizing and cloying passionateness over one 
knows not what, but without its sweet compulsion to bend the 
fancy to its bidding. The volume is quaintly and gracefully illus- 
trated, the hand of the artist and the poet being one and the same, 
and the contents also attain their best element through a decorative 
picturesqueness. 

Dear to many who know nothing of the life and verse of Cecil 
Frances Alexander is one of her many hymns, ‘ There is a green 
hill far away.’ A thick volume of verse by her is now collected by 
her husband, the Archbishop of Armagh. It bears witness to much 
poetic facility, devoted for the most part to the service of the 
Church and private friends. 
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One couplet is similarly familiar among the clever, winsome 
verse written by James Kenneth Stephen, a young Cambridge col- 
legian of promise in whom talent and high-mindedness met, and 
who was cut off in the midst of his industrious youth. The often- 
quoted couplet occurs at the close of some lines ‘To R. K..,’ now 
included in his collected verse, ‘Lapsus Calami.’ It deplores the 
success in current literature of the ephemeral, eccentric blunders 
of boys, and hopes for a season when the “stripling” will stand 
“muzzled” beside a “muzzled bore,” 


“When the Rudyards cease from Kipling 
And the Haggards ride no more.” 


The domestic devotion of Mr. W. Trego Webb to his family 

is celebrated in verse not cogent ‘to persuade the interest of a 
larger public in his ‘Four Children in Prose and Verse.’ 

P. 


(Attila, my Attila! A Play by Michael Field. London: Elkin 
Mathews. 1896. $1.25.— New Poems, by Francis Thompson. Bos- 
ton: Copeland & Day. 1897. $1.50.— The Year of Shame, by Wil- 
liam Watson. London and New York: John Lane. 1897. $1.25.— 
From the Hills of Dream, Mountain Songs and Island Runes by Fiona 
Macleod. Edinburgh: Patrick Geddes and Colleagues. 1897.— Three 
Irish Bardic Tales. Being Metrical Versions of the Three Tales known 
as the Three Sorrows of Story-Telling, by John Todhunter. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. Chicago: Way & Williams. 1896. $1.50. — Green 
Arras, by Laurence Housman. London: John Lane. Chicago: Way 
& Williams. 1896. $1.50.— Poems by Cecil Frances Alexander. Ed- 
ited with a Preface by William Alexander. 1896. $2; Lapsus Calami 
and other Verses, by James Kenneth Stephen. 1896. $2; Four Chil- 
dren in Prose and Verse, by W. Trego Webb. 1896. 60cts. New 
York: The Macmillan Co.) 





NOTES ON AMERICAN VERSE. 


WE always have left upon our review table, however conscien- 
tiously we may read, a good-sized battalion of fresh reserves in 
poetry, all of whom we are constrained to admire for their bravery 
in holding up the banner of poesy in these evil days upon which we 
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have fallen, when Science points a bony authoritative finger at the 
poet, and Fiction tosses her curly head with the sweet consciousness 
that she has been received into society. They are helping to keep 
alive the divine spark, which may at any moment blaze out so 
strongly that Science and Fiction will be obliged to slink off, shorn 
of their present pre-eminence, and console each other as best they 
may in ignominious obscurity. 

However, on closer view the abdication of poetry is seen to be 
only apparent. Science and Fiction have kicked up a great dust 
between them, but, serene behind its clouds, sit the Kings of Poesy 
enthroned. “The King is dead, long live the King ” does not apply 
to poets ; once crowned, they can never be uncrowned. Thus it 
becomes ever harder for the new poet to keep the torch of his 
genius from being swallowed up in the dazzling light of this com- 
pany of kings. Under these circumstances who can feel anything 
but sympathy for the brave little battalion with its flickering torches 
marching through the dust-clouds of the enemy into the very pres- 
ence of these august beings, neither knowing nor caring whether 
their fresh-lit sparks be extinguished forever in this unquenchable 
light ? 

Among those to the front in the present brigade may be men- 
tioned Francis Sherman and John Stuart Thomson. Seriousness, 
perhaps verging a littletoo much on the didactic, and the usual appre- 
ciation of nature, are the qualities most noticeable in Mr. Sherman’s 
‘Matins.’ We are not able to feel the enthusiasm for this volume 
of verse expressed by Mr. Bliss Carman. There is often, it seems 
to us, a thinness of expression that produces an effect of flatness, 
and makes one wonder if it were worth while to say a thing at all 
if it must be said through the medium of so many inconsequent 
little words. Simplicity of expression, when lit up by passion or 
thought, is one thing ; but when it gives the impression of resulting 
from a paucity of inspiration its effect is benumbing. Mr. Sher- 
man’s appreciation of nature, too, seems rather that of one whose 
mind supplies him with a perception of the love of nature than that 
of one to whose soul the love of nature has been revealed. Perhaps 
the most striking poem in the volume, both in its conception and in 
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its inevitableness of expression, is that entitled ‘At Matins.’ It 
paints a picture and suggests a philosophy, both in the same breath ; 
the picture is of the Body and the Soul standing at the edge of the 


‘yellow dawn.” 
“and they were hand in hand 


The Soul looked backward where the last night’s blindness 
Lay still upon the unawakened land ; 

But the Body, in the sun’s light well arrayed, 

Fronted the east, grandly and unafraid: 

I knew that it was one might never falter, 

Although the Soul seemed shaken as it prayed.” 


The philosophy is in the tenor of Whitman, that body and soul 
are equally important in the life of mankind. 
*‘T saw them in the strong light of the sun, 
Go down into the day that had begun ; 
I knew as they that night might never sunder 
This Body from the Soul that it had won.” 


A poem as good as this one goes far toward dissipating the im- 
pression of a faltering inspiration received from portions of the other 
poems, and should in justice be taken as an earnest of what Mr. 
Sherman may accomplish in the future. 

Mr. Thomson has a more spontaneously lyrical facility than Mr. 
Sherman. He sings with the joyous simplicity of an unsophisti- 
cated soul, and will probably continue so to sing to the end of his 
days. One does not perceive in him any latent possibilities of prog- 
ress, as in Mr. Sherman. 

A sixth volume has been added to the ‘ Oaten Stop Series,’ 
‘The Heart of Life, by James Buckham. It is a very charming 
little collection, not in the least pretentious, but redolent of the 
aroma of a happy, kindly nature. Some of the pieces give dainty 
little pictures of life that are quite perfect in their way. ‘The 
Music of the Hounds’ is full of the spirit of the hunt, and carries 
one along with somewhat the same rush as Browning’s ‘How 
They Brought the Good News.’ Another felicitous bit is ‘ Hester 
in the Garden,’ which has the delicate tints of a clear little water- 
color sketch. 
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The popular Father Tabb appears in a fresh volume of lyrics. 
He has managed to grind out from four to eight lines to a page, so 
that there are no blank pages in the volume as far as the printer is 
concerned. While in his other volume there was an occasional 
glimmer of inspiration, commonplace thought and hackneyed 
expression are the distinguishing features of most of the poems 
in this volume. 

Prosser Hall Frye in ‘The Substance of his House’ makes a 
very creditable attempt at a psychologic monologue, somewhat 
after the manner of Browning, and remindful in its argument of 
Meredith’s ‘Modern Love’ sonnets. To come upon any poetry 
with intent to be dramatic is refreshing among so much that is 
purely personal in its expression, and it is disappointing that Mr. 
Frye’s sincere efforts in this direction should fall short in the 
matter of poetic workmanship. 

A pamphlet book of poems printed by the author is not a pro- 
pitious form or condition in which to come into the austere pres- 
ence of the reviewer; but a first glance at ‘ The Torrent and the 
Night Before’ makes one wonder why Mr. Robinson chose to 
appear as his own sponsor. If only a few more poets as good as 
he would do so, the prejudice against the self-published poet would 
disappear. This verse has more power to hold the attention than 
anything we have seen lately. 

In this modest pamphlet a wide range in subject-matter as 
well as variation in treatment is shown. He describes a scene in 
nature or a human being with equally facile touch. Among the 
strongest of his poems are those to various writers. We note 
especially the sonnets to Zola and Whitman, in both of which he 
shows a real appreciation of the meaning of such art as theirs. 
Has Whitman and his relation to the time been more penetrat- 
ingly summed up than in these lines ?— 


‘* His piercing and eternal cadence rings 
Too pure for us — too powerfully pure. 
Too lovingly triumphant, and too large ; 
But there are some that hear him, and they know 
That he shall sing to-morrow for all men, 
And that all time shall listen.” 
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The ‘ Ballade of a Ship’ has all the weird fascination of some old 
ballad, with an added touch of modern consciousness on the part 
of the poet. Utterly different in style is ‘The House on the Hill.’ 
Almost bald in its use of language, the form is yet so managed that 
a startlingly vivid effect is produced, reminding one of nothing 
so much as the pathos of a fife and drum corps playing a mel- 
ancholy tune, — an effect produced by small means. The most am- 
bitious piece in the collection is ‘The Night Before,’ —a dramatic 
monologue giving a murderer’s confession the night before his 
execution. It suggests Gabriel d’Annunzio’s ‘ Episcopo and 
Company,’ though the details leading up to the crime are not so 
entirely horrible, and there is no child to add to the anguish of the 
situation. His hand is not yet quite assured in this difficult form 
of poetry, but there is plenty of promise of a future mastery of it. 

Others of the poets with fresh-lit sparks are M. Elizabeth 
Crouse, who has given the title ‘ Vigiliz’ to a slender volume of 
slenderer poems, most of them being only a stanza in visible 
length. For keeping such a tight rein upon her Pegasus she 
deserves much praise. Philip Becker Goetz has devoted his poetic 
energies to a drama called ‘ Kallirrhoe.’ It is a pity his publisher 
printed it in such small and dazzling type, for a conscientious 
desire to find the fine passages is constantly baffled by the fact 
that one cannot read it for five minutes without becoming blinded. 
Telford Groesbeck’s ‘ The Incas’ gives some glimpses of Inca life, 
legend, and ceremonies that will be found interesting. It belongs 
to that class of versified tale in which the end-foot always seems to 
plunge into a hole in the pavement. Whether it is poetry or not, 
must be left to the shade of Pope to decide. 

Louis M. Elshemus appears with two volumes, ‘Mammon, A 
Spirit Song,’ and ‘ Lady Vere and Other Narratives.’ Abel Beach, 
who has poetized before, has added a ‘ P. S.’ which he designates 
more particularly as ‘The Mysteries of Life and Other Late Poems 
supplemental to Western Airs.’ 

‘Echoes of Halcyon Days,’ by Maximus A. Lesser, is perhaps 
best described by the author’s own words in the preface, as the 
‘mental offspring of a period antedating his embarkation on the 
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‘bubble, toil and trouble’ of a professional career, — a period redo- 
lent of laurel, reminiscent of ‘love’s young dream,’ replete with 
the Icarian aspirations of youth, and ever hallowed in memory.” 
We understand that the Mew York Sun welcomed this volume 
“as a timely reminder that the flowers of fancy may bloom even 
in the chill and cheerless atmosphere of courts of law.” Josephine 
Curtis Woodbury has a volume well named ‘Echoes.’ It is elab- 
orately illustrated with drawings by Eric Pape. 

With ‘ A Bundle of Rushes’ by Franklyn W. Lee came from 
the publisher a set of notices any one of which we were invited to 
use. We think we cannot do better than to quote one of these, as 
the publisher ought certainly to be the best judge of his wares. 


“In simple dress, as befits the unpretentious character of its 
contents, comes ‘A Bundle of Rushes,’ a collection of dialect 
rhymes from the pen of Franklyn W. Lee. It is the third of the 
pamphlet series of Mr. Lee’s verses, being issued from the press of 
the Rush City Post, Rush City, Minn. The next number will be 
‘ Hearts,’ a collection of love rhymes.” 


This ends the roll-call of poets for the present, though to- 
morrow’s post will probably bring more volunteers anxious to be 
called, and liable to be found wanting. C. 


(Matins, by Francis Sherman. Boston: Copeland and Day. 
1896. Estabelle and Other Verse, John Stuart Thomson. Toronto : 
William Briggs. 1897. The Heart of Life, by James Buckham. 
Boston: Copeland and Day. 1897. Lyrics, by John B. Tabb. 
Boston: Copeland and Day. 1897. The Substance of his House, 
by Prosser Hall Frye. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1896. 
The Torrent and The Night Before, by Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son. Gardiner. 1896. Vigiliz, by M. E. Crouse. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1897. Kallirrhoe, by P. B. Goetz. Buffalo: 
Peter Paul Book Co. 1896. The Incas, by Telford Groesbeck, with 
Illustrations by Eric Pape. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1896. 
Lady Vere and Other Narratives, and Mammon, A Spirit Song, by 
Louis M. Elshemus. New York: Eastman Lewis. 1897. P.S., by 
Abel Beach. Iowa City. 1897. Echoes of Halcyon Days, by 
Maximus A. Lesser. Hartford: Truman Joseph Spencer. 1897. 
Echoes, by Josephine Curtis Woodbury, deccrated by Eric Pape. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1897. A Bundle of Rushes, 
by Franklyn W. Lee. Office of Rush City Post. 1897.) 
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Mr. HENLey has regarded his task of editing Byron’s 
‘Works’ from a point of view that has made the result extremely 
interesting and lively. He considers the England of Byron’s time 
as “practically not less remote from ours than the England of 
Spenser and Raleigh.” He has, therefore, found it well to acquaint 
his readers, in order that they may understand Byron himself, with 
“ something of the aims and lives and personalities” of his contem- 
poraries and of the social and political conditions of his day. The 
volume of Byron’s letters before us, embracing the period 1804-1813, 
is nearly doubled in interest as well as in bulk by the notes, which 
fulfil this intent and which make this memoir have far more of the 
vividness of personal acquaintance than it would be possible to 
secure from the letters alone. We shall be interested in following 
this revivification of Byron and his time in the succeeding volumes 
which are promised. (The Works of Lord Byron, edited by Wil- 
liam Ernest Henley. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1897. 


$1.75.) 





Books of travel do not usually come within the range of 
Poet-lore’s observation, but when it is a poet’s book of travel the 
case is somewhat different; besides, we should like to recommend 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s ‘ Lazy Tours in Spain and Else- 
where’ as an excellent book for summer reading. Her style is so 
easy and natural that one sees reflected in it every mood of her 
mind, and catches her contagious enthusiasm for the beauty which 
her poet vision everywhere sees. The book will not disturb one’s 
summer calm of mind by profound philosophizing over such themes 
as the rise and decay of civilization as reflected in the present con- 
ditions of European societies, but it will give pleasant and vivid 
impressions of familiar places adorned with just enough glimpses 
into history, an occasional sparkle of dainty humor, and a very 
lovable human sympathy. (Lazy Tours in Spain and Elsewhere, 
by Louise Chandler Moulton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1897.) 
Epwarp W. Nay tor’s little book on Shakespeare and 
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Music is a useful compilation of facts explanatory of the musical 
allusions in Shakespeare. From the tone of his preface he appears 
to be quite unaware that anything in this line has been done before, 
though the subject has been treated quite fully in magazine articles 
in the Chicago magazine, Music, and in lectures by Mr. Louis H. 
Elson. Mr. Naylor, however, has classified all his facts in such a 
way as to make his book very convenient as a book of reference. 
Under the headings ‘ Technical Terms and Instruments,’ ‘ Musical 
Education,’ ‘ Songs and Singing,’ ‘Serenades and “Music,” ’ ‘ Dances 
and Dancing,’ ‘ Pythagoreanism,’ ‘ Use of Musical Stage Direc- 
tions,’ every possible relation of music to Shakespeare’s plays is 
considered with the necessary archzological elucidation, for much 
of the musical jargon of the days of Shakespeare is entirely obso- 
lete now. Not the least interesting feature of the book is the 
appendix, giving many of the old tunes to which Shakespeare’s 
words were originally sung. (Shakespeare and Music, by Edward 
W. Naylor. New York: Macmillan and Co. 1896. $1.25.) 
THE last issue to reach us in the dainty little Lyric Poets 
Series from Aldine House is a volume giving the Lyric Poems of 
Robert Herrick. The musical lyricism of Herrick appears here in 
a tasteful selection prefaced by a brief but very pleasantly written 
introduction. (The Lyric Poems of Robert Herrick, Edited by 
Ernest Rhys. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00.) 

Ir is a pleasure to see a piece of work:so well done as 
Alice Elizabeth Sawtelle’s ‘Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythol- 
ogy.’ She has arranged in alphabetical order the names of all the 
mythological personages and incidents referred to in Spenser, and 
under each one has given all the classical writers in which different 
versions of the myth appear. Remarks are also added by the 
author, pointing out the nature of the variations, and just how much 
Spenser was indebted to each, as well as his frequent indebtedness 
to his own fancy. As a reference book of mythological sources 
not only for Spenser, but for most other English poets, it will be 
found invaluable. While Miss Sawtelle’s remarks upon the sources 
of myth itself should be taken with caution, revealing as they do 
no acquaintance with the most recent scholarship on the subject, 
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her remarks upon Spenser’s use of his sources are discriminating 
and suggestive. (The Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology, 
by Alice Elizabeth Sawtelle. Boston: Silver, Burdett, and Co. 
1896.) 

—— Jupcinc from the multiplicity of new editions, it would 
seem that the popularity of the writings of the Bronté sisters 
shows no signs of waning. Mr. Clement Shorter’s book on ‘ Char- 
lotte Bronté and her Circle’ has done much to revive interest — 
if it needed reviving —in the personality of this unique family; 
while another volume, by Mr. A. M. Mackay,— dealing more 
especially with the question of the reliability of ‘The Brontés in 
Ireland,’ and discussing what the writer terms the secret tragedy in 
Charlotte’s life, — has just been issued, and is entitled ‘ The Brontés : 
Fact and Fiction.’ I also hear that another edition of the works of 
these sisters, in eight volumes, is in contemplation by one of our 
leading publishers. In the mean time, however, a very beautiful 
edition of the works of the Bronté sisters is in course of issue by 
Messrs. Service and Patton, of Henrietta Street, London, the first 
two volumes of which comprise ‘ Jane Eyre’ and ‘ Shirley.’ This 
edition will be complete in six volumes, each volume containing 
some sixteen illustrations by Mr. F. H. Townsend. To ‘ Jane Eyre’ 
the original prefaces are prefixed, and the greatest care seems to 
have been exercised in the matter of textual correctness, — no small 
point in the modern influx of cheap reissues. At any rate, all 
lovers of Charlotte Bronté are much indebted to Messrs. Service 
and Patton for their enterprise in this direction ; and their edition 
of these novels bids fair to become the best, as it is undoubtedly 
the cheapest. W. G. K. 
Tue Selections from Burns made by Mr. A. J. George 
are admirably adapted for the use of schools. .Original criticism 
and appreciation of artistic construction may not be Mr. George’s 
strong points; but apt citation drawn from all writers on his subject, . 
biographical data well martialled to throw light on the inception of 
a poem, and a steady-paced, orderly habit of mind are; and as the 
latter points are the desiderata for such an edition of Burns, the 





. volume he has prepared is thoroughly well suited to its aim, and 


should be the medium through which Burns, who is so well calcu- 
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lated to lead the child to the riches of poetry, is introduced to the 
young reader. (Select Poems of Robert Burns, arranged in chron- 
ological order, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Andrew 
J. George. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1896. 90 cents.) 

A vo ume of ‘Selections from Malory’s Morte Darthur,’ 
edited with introduction, notes, and glossary by Dr. Wm. Edward 
Mead, is announced in the excellent Athenzeum Press Series by 
Ginn & Co. It will be ready in the autumn. The introduction 
gives a brief account of the present state of critical opinion on the 
origin of the Arthurian romances, and discusses the value and 
influence of Malory’s work. Professor Kittredge of Harvard con- 
tributes to the introduction a short paper presenting new views on 
Sir Thomas Malory and his family. 

The same firm have now ready the fourth volume in the Library 

of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, which contains ‘ Maldon’ and ‘ Brunnan- 
burh,’ edited by Dr. C. L. Crow. 
A voLuME of great importance to students of Greek Phil- 
osophy is brought out in this country by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons in conjunction with Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. of London upon ‘The Early Greek Philosophers.’ All the 
existing texts, including even small fragments, have been carefully 
collected and edited by Prof. Arthur Fairbanks, Yale University. 
He has also made an accurate translation with notes on both the 
Greek and the English. This work has never been undertaken 
before, and it has been difficult to find all these fragments except 
by the collection of numerous volumes. This putting them in one 
volume will prove of the greatest usefulness to students and the 
general public as well. 

—— With M. Maeterlinck as a dramatist the world is acquainted. 
His latest volume, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., presents him 
in the character of a philosopher and an esthetician. ‘ The Treas- 
ure of the Humble’ is, as it were, an apology for his theatre, the 
one being to the other as theory to practice. The work contains 
his present ideas on a variety of subjects,— Mystic Morality, 
Women, the Inner Beauty, the Deeper Life, the Awakening of 
the Soul, — all approached from the view-point of a supersensuous 
mystical child of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


THERE is a distinction, to the same effect, between books and 
Books, which is older and much more beautiful than the familiar 
one that is made between the literature of knowledge and the 
literature of power. 

It is the distinction between the books that are as oil and the 
books that are as wine, in the nurture they yield mankind. All the 
learning of material facts and external utilities, stored up in the 
records of the world, is aliment for the body of man, — books that 
are as oil; but all the subtler breathings of the written word, the 
poesies, religious ecstasies, and philosophic exaltations of the spirit- 
ualized, God-possessed consciousness, these are nouriture for the 
soul of man,— books that are as wine. 

For this distinction the pure and graceful statue of the Bac- 
chante in the Boston Public Library was the typical expression. 
It was eminently fit — whether artist and donor knew it or not — to 
give the presiding central place in a great library to the genius in 
the antique religious mind of the subtler powers of earthly life. 
As a symbol of the supremacy of the beauty, joyousness, and frenzy 
of the literature that is as wine, the Bacchante ought still to stand 
shepherding her pure fountains under the arcades of the courtyard 
now so empty and lifeless without her. 


wt 


Tue force of the simile just drawn between the literature that is 
as oil and the literature that is as wine, and of its embodiment in 
a Bacchante dancing with the tricksy young god upon her arm, 
will be obvious to any one capable of perceiving a figurative con- 
ception of a poetic or artistic nature. 

Socrates used precisely the same idea long ago in ‘Ion’ when 
he said that all good poets “are inspired and possessed; and as 
the Corybantian revellers, when they dance, are not in their right 
mind, so the poets are not in their right mind when they are com- 
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posing their beautiful strains; but when falling under the power of 
music and metre they are inspired and possessed.” 

Shakespeare has a similar idea in mind when he makes Theseus 
speak of the “seething brains” of the lunatic, the lover, and the 
poet,” whose shaping fantasies “apprehend more than cool 
reason ever comprehends.” 

The metaphor rests, indeed, upon a primitive religious idea 
inherent in human nature to-day as long ago when it took its rise 
in man’s fancy-breeding mind. 

It has had its history, of course, and, like all other religious 
ideas without exception, it has been carnally misunderstood and 
besmirched. It presents no difficulties to the pure heart, or to the 
cultured mind, and these are destined to outlive grossness and 
bigotry, and to place the religious idea represented in the worship 
of Bacchus in its due relation with other religious world-ideas. 
In the elemental stage of the Bacchus cult, as every student or 
reader of world-literatures knows, the virginal and pure womanly 
element was prominent, as in the Christian Incarnation, which is 
a later form of the same idea. There was an utter exclusion of 
men from the rites celebrated by women; and the libertinism at- 
tributed to it by Boston remonstrants is simply ignorant, and as 
suitable an estimate of an artistic expression of the Bacchic cult 
as the ordinary aspersions of the Christianity of the Catacombs 
indulged in by prejudiced Romans. 

The root-idea in the Bacchus myth seems to have been stirred 
by a sense of the potentiality of life in the teeming earth, thence 
by the divinity of Zeus was the fiery fluid attar distilled to become 
a joyous god stinging his votaries to a delirium of delight. Mr. 
Walter Pater makes a similar explanation. It was the lightning of 
Heaven upon the dew, liberating a liquid joy and persuading the 
fleshly life to a divine ecstasy. 


ye 4 


Ir is this transcendent fluid of which the wine of the grape 
was the mythic symbol which Emerson celebrates in his poem of 
‘Bacchus.’ Instead of the merely local and temporary point of 
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view of the prohibition agitator, which is so grossly out of place in 
considering artistic values and significances, let the Bacchante be 
looked upon with the vision of the seer of Concord. It is impos- 
sible to appreciate Emerson’s ‘ Bacchus’ without attaining a his- 
toric sense of the unity of antique with modern man and a spiritual 
understanding of the kinship of all divine effluences from grosser 
origins since time was. These enable one to feel the peculiar 
appropriateness of the Bacchante to be the presiding genius of a 
building which treasures and imparts to all the express essence of 
man’s experience and aspiration. So Emerson craves — 
“Wine of wine, 

Blood of the world, 

Form of forms, and mould of statures 

That I intoxicated, 

And by the draught assimilated 

May float at pleasure through all natures. 


Water and bread, 

Food which needs no transmuting, 
Rainbow flowering, wisdom fruiting, 
Wine which is already man, 

Food which teach and reason can.” 


ut 


—— Ir is not complimentary to the genuineness of the culture 
or to the artistic capacity and poetic sense of the clique that has 
been meddling over the Bacchante that it can see nothing in her 
but an encouragement to strong drink. 

This little clique, however, has ventured so to interfere as to 
deprive Boston for generations to come of one of the most 
supremely beautiful of modern American works of art. 


ut 


—— AT a reception given by the Waltham Emerson-Browning 
Society this spring, a pleasant little episode occurred in an ex- 


change of poetic amenities between Mr. Charles Malloy, the friend 
58 
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and sympathetic appreciator of Emerson, who is president of the 
club, and the guest of honor on this occasion, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, whose name is cherished by all lovers of lyrical 
poetry. 


TO MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


WHERE do you find sweet songs, O Poet? 

How do you capture these wonderful things? 

If they flit by me, I do not know it, 

I hear not the rustle they make with their wings. 


Do you wait for these little fairy guests ? 

Only watch and wait and nothing more ? 

Or is it sometimes by weary quests — 

By pain and labor that have gone before? 

Are they willing to stay with you, charmed by caresses, 
When they come to your hand as they pause in their flights. 
And where do you buy the fine silk for their dresses ? 

At Jordan and Marsh’s and R. H. White’s ? 


Some god ’s in the wood,— they must bring you for cover 
And trust you to weave them — fair beautiful words, 
Ah, the loom for the web is the heart of a lover, 
And there ’s where you find these invisible birds. 
Charles Malloy. 


4 


A RONDEL TO CHARLES MALLOY: 


IN RESPONSE TO A POEM OF WELCOME. 


Poet, and lover of the Lyre, 
Who reach to me your welcoming hand, 
High priest of the Immortal Band, 
Your favor should my Muse inspire, 


And thrill me with some unknown fire, 
As I before you waiting stand, 
Poet, and lover of the Lyre, 
Who reach to me your welcoming hand. 
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You know the secrets of the Choir —— 
The tender music, sad or bland, 
That breaks like waves upon the strand, 
The charm that all men must desire, 
Poet, and lover of the Lyre. 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 
May 17, 1897. 


4 





To THE Epirors: Your English correspondent, Mr. Wm. 
G. Kingsland, ventures some inquiries as to Zhe Liberty Bell, fif- 
teen volumes of which were published by the managers of the 
“Antislavery Bazaar” in Boston between 1838 and 1858. The 
publication did not take place in 1840-50-51-54 and 55. Whether 
this arose from want of funds or want of contributors, I do not 
remember, nor can I discover easily, as I own only the nine volumes 
to which I myself contributed. I think, however, that it was diffi- 
cult to secure articles from eminent people. 

I am very much puzzled over “the elegantly designed wrapper 
printed in gold.” London friends, who always disposed of a num- 
ber of copies, must have contributed that. Zhe Liberty Bell was 
never found on a bookseller’s counter. The first volume, printed in 
1838, was printed very plainly and as plainly bound in boards. It 
was, if I recollect, very thin. That of 1841, actually issued at Christ- 
mas, 1840, was almost equally plain. There was no engraving — no 
symbolic “Bell” between titlepage and fly-leaf. There was a 
motto from ‘The Golden Legend’ of Wynkyn de Worde: 
“Tt is said the evil spirytes that ben in the segyon, doute moche 
when they here the Bells rongen” —and so on. To this volume 
Sir John Bowring, Harriet Martineau, Lydia Maria Child, Wendell 
Phillips, Maria Chapman, Edmund Quincy, Mrs. Follen, Garrison, 
and others contributed. The first volume in 1838 had contained 
some verses by the greatly beloved German patriot and clergyman, 
Charles Follen. That of 1841 contained what were probably the last 
lines he ever wrote, a translation from Korner’s ‘ Farewell to Life.’ 
This was intended by Follen for The Liberty Bell of 1840 — which 
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was never issued. When we remember the painful death he died, 
the translation seems almost prophetic. The introduction, written 
probably by Maria Chapman, who usually edited 7he Liberty Bell, 
says: ‘“ Of the mingled cup, which the American Abolitionists 
have drunk, the deepest joy and the most bitter sorrow has been 
the life and death of Charles Follen.” 

The contributors to Zhe Liberty Bell have not always been dis- 
tinguished in literature, but they were distinguished persons, and 
the holograph contributions were usually sold at a good price. 
That was probably the fate of ‘ The-Runaway Slave.’ Beside many 
other persons well known in the United States, Giddings, Lowell, 
Maria Lowell, Mary Carpenter, Edmund Quincy, Theodore Parker, 
Higginson, and Bayard Taylor contributed to the same volume as 
E. B. B. 

I suppose Mr. Kingsland wishes to know whether collectors 
would be likely to remember that E. B. B. wrote for this volume, 
and to seek to add it to their treasures. I should think not. The 
number of literary and intellectually cultivated persons at that time 
connected with the antislavery reform was very small. It was not 
till the edition of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Poems published by 
Chapman and Hall reached this country in 1850, that she was well 
known here in a general way. Nothing could be more unpopular 
than Zhe Liberty Bell twenty-five years before the breaking out of 
the war! Since “ Emancipation” was proclaimed, I do not think 
I have heard 7he Liberty Bell mentioned. If this particular vol- 
ume were sought now, I think it would be for the sake of Maria 
Lowell, a few of whose ardent lovers still survive. ‘The Morning 
Glory ’ and ‘The Alpine Sheep,’ written by her, and included in her 
husband’s poems, excited an anticipation which might have been 
realized had she lived longer. 

A year or two ago, a few persons carefully examined ‘ The Memo- 
rial’ issued by her husband soon after her death and which contained 
all the poems he thought worth preserving. It was clear that the 
volume contained nothing so good as the two poems I have 
mentioned. 

Whether the ‘Song’ in Zhe Liberty Bell is in that ‘ Memorial,’ 
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I am not sure, but it is very beautiful, and if it is desired by the 
editors I should be very glad to copy it for Poet-lore. 
Caroline Healey Dall. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1, 1897. 





Mrs. DAL has at our request kindly copied for us the 
following poem : — 


SONG. 
BY MARIA LOWELL. 


‘ Oh bird, thou dartest to the sun, 
When morning beams first spring, 
And I, like thee, would swiftly run 
As sweetly would I sing ; 

Thy burning heart doth draw thee up 
Unto the source of fire, 

Thou drinkest from its glowing cup 
And quenchest thy desire. 





Oh dew, thou droppest soft below, 

And pearlest all the ground, 

Yet, when the morning comes, I know 
Thou never canst be found ; 

I would like thine had been my birth, 
Then I, without a sigh, 

Might sleep the night through on the earth 
To waken in the sky. 


O clouds, ye little tender sheep, 

Pastured in fields of blue, 

While moon and stars your fold can keep 
And gently shepherd you, — 

Let me, too, follow in the train 
That flocks across the night, 
Or lingers on the open plain 
With new-shorn fleeces white. 


Oh singing winds, that wander far, 
Yet always seem at home, 
And freely play ’twixt star and star 
Along the bending dome ; 
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I often listen to your song, 

Yet never hear you say 

One word of all the happy worlds 
That shine so far away. 


For they are free, ye all are free, 

And bird, and dew, and light, 

Can dart upon the azure sea 

And leave me to my night ; 

Oh would like theirs had been my birth, 
Then I, without a sigh, 

Might sleep this night through on the earth 
To waken in the sky. 


ELMWoopD, CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts. 


[From Zhe Liberty Bell, Boston, published at The National Antislavery Bazaar, 
1848.] 


SPRING IN THE CITY. 





DEAR —— : Duties have been piling upon me so heavily 
lately that I had quite forgotten there were such things as times 
and seasons, when a little incident, trivial enough, led me to the 
realization that Spring was actually upon us. It was nothing more 
remarkable nor indeed unusual than a notice from the library to 
the effect that some books which I had obtained as a special privi- 
lege, and which I had solemnly promised to return at a certain 
time, were over-due, and there was.a fine upon them insidiously 
crawling its way toward the dollar mark. So there was nothing 
for it but to leave my novel in the middle of the crisis I have been 
trying to develop to my satisfaction for the last month, and under- 
take a journey to the library. Butit was not, after all, the payment 
of a paltry fine which caused me to take this sudden decision, it 
was the discovery of myself in the woful sin of breaking a prom- 
ise. Even my most cherished inspiration must give way when it 
becomes a question of reinstating my respect for my own word. 
Still, I started out in a humor irritated enough, never dreaming of 
the surprise in store for me. 

You know how sulky Spring can be in her incipient stages, 
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now smiling captivatingly and showing a tantalizing leaf or 
two, then drawing back and deluging the poor denizens of 
earth with vindictive tears; but this day all such coquetry 
is forgotten. She has taken the whole city into her confidence, 
and joyous abandon is everywhere visible. My way lies along the 
curving street, through the city gardens and up one of the chief 
thoroughfares, and in that short walk what a panorama of life and 
nature I get! The good-humor of Spring is contagious. I pass 
the grinning cabmen, who stand day in and day out on the curb 
waiting for an order. They smile upon me in a friendly way as 
they crack their jokes with one another, and for the first time in 
my life I am impressed with the fact that there is something 
immensely picturesque about a cabman. Whether it is the riant 
atmosphere or my mood, I know not, but I now understand what 
Emerson means when he says, “ My boots and chairs and candle- 
sticks are fairies in disguise.” The cabmen strike me as being jolly 
gnomes who see through all the trivial shams of life, who know 
how futile is ambition, and who have chosen the better part of eter- 
nally waiting for a job, not seemingly in the least concerned whether 
they ever get one or not. They seem, too, to conserve the good old- 
fashioned attitude of helpfulness to one’s fellow-beings, —a senti- 
ment which is rudely shattered by the rushing bicycles, with their 
nervous, iterant bell-ringing and their utter disregard of anybody’s 
bones but theirown. They have n’t any time to throw out friendly 
glances as they whirl by. Still, Spring has taken them also under 
her protection. They have all the individual zzsouctance of dragon- 
flies darting hither and thither in the sunshine with a devil-may- 
care air. But the gardens! flaming with reds and yellows and 
pinks; tulip-bed after tulip-bed ablaze in the sunshine. The very 
people seem to have turned into tulips, and go walking about in 
pink and yellow atmospheres. All sorts of people are there, beam- 
ing like angels in an Earthly Paradise. Talk about beauty having 
no moral influence! I am convinced there was not a soul who saw 
the glory of the tulips and the sunshine but was the better for it. 
You could see it in their faces. Some of the faces were not very 
beautiful, but all had taken on a tenderness of expression that 
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illuminated them. Everybody tries to furbish up his appearance 
when Spring comes. Here is a woman who struts about as if she 
were a tree clothed in fresh green leaves, simply because she is 
able to go without the shabby coat she has been obliged to wear 
for the last eight months. To be sure, it is a negative sort of at- 
tempt to appear fresh and vie with the tulips ; but there is a pathos 
about such attempts to deck oneself in harmony with Spring which 
gives birth to a beauty deeper perhaps than one merely pleasing 
to the eye. Here, for example, is a little tot in a charming spring 
rig made out of all the “pieces” her fond mother had in her pos- 
session. The skirt is of very light brown of one kind of material, 
the huge sleeves are very dark brown of another kind of mate- 
rial, and the yoke is of an indeterminate brown of still another 
material. Regarded from the point of view of fashion, it is no 
doubt a horrible botch of a little coat; but as the child gambols 
about happily in the sunshine she looks like a dear little soft brown 
butterfly, with fluttering dark wings, and she has, no doubt, more 
the spirit of Spring than yonder dainty little aristocrat in stiff 
white piqué and pink ribbons, and a hat so belabored with feathers 
that her delicate little head wobbles on its slender stalk. Still 
another figure attracts my attention. It is that of a poor woman 
with white cheeks, who is evidently out for a first walk after a 
severe illness. Her tribute to Spring is a new bright pink flannel 
jacket, —a pitiful enough contrast to her ghastly face. Yet even 
this untasteful attempt at spring freshness is consecrated by the 
tender care of her husband, an unusually rough-looking man. He 
guides her feeble steps so gently that one starts at the revelation 
of affection caught through this unpromising exterior. 

Out on the street there are no longer any tulips, but there is a 
constant procession of human flower-beds. With a self-sacrifice 
greatly to be commended, the women this year are content to 
completely lose their identity in theirhats. If one were to view 
one hat in relation to one woman, he might perhaps indulge in 
some pessimistic utterances as to the sanity of the average female 
mind. But when he walks along the shining street, and gets long 
vistas of hats and hats, with nodding scarlet poppies and waving 
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pink roses and aspiring morning-glories, that look as if they were 
trying to scale the heights of heaven, he is obliged to admit that 
the total effect is as gay and jolly as possible, and to thank unsel- 
fish woman for so nobly converting herself into mere soil for arti- 
ficial flowers to grow upon. I saw one lass who had what in some 
moods I might say was the misfortune of a very red nose. She 
had chosen to ornament herself with a blue stock and a hat con- 
sisting of a luxuriant bower of deep purple violets and pink roses, 
and you would n’t believe what a charming nose-gay effect was 
secured in this way. If you are only artist enough to regard 
human beings as bits of color merely, it is astonishing how ugliness 
disappears from off the face of the earth. With which piece of 
profound philosophy I shall end, lest the spirit of that spring day 
should make me garrulous. 
vous > *, 


ye 





Or the Rat Wife in ‘Little Eyolf’ Ibsen told Count 
Prozor that she was real flesh and blood. “ She was a little old 
woman who used to come to kill rats at the school where I was 
educated. She carried a little dog in a bag, and there were tales 
of children who had followed her and fallen into the sea. That was 
just what I wanted for bringing about the disappearance of Little 
Eyolf.” And so it was, he said, with every character on his stage. 
He has seen them all in real life. (I transfer to the stage certain 
people whom I have observed, certain events which I have seen or 
which have been related to me —I throw in a little poetry — and 
that’s how it’s done.” 


ut 


W. T. MALLEson, in The Spectator, finds that the story in 
Browning’s poem of ‘ Halbert and Hob’ was borrowed from Aris- 
totle, who gives it in ‘ Ethics,’ I. xii.c.6. Mr. Malleson says: “ Itis 
not strange that Browning did not refer to Aristotle, for it was not 
his habit to mention the sources of his poems nor to give any clew 
59 
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to his often very recondite allusions — a peculiarity which has given 
much employment to his commentators — but it is curious that this 
little discovery has not been made before.” 


2 


, Dip Shakespeare golf? The question is answered ina 
London paper as follows: — 

“We find in ‘Much Ado About Nothing’ an unmistakable allu- 
sion toa characteristic St. Andrew’s gesture in the words, ‘I know 
you by the waggling of your head ;’ while in ‘ Titus Andronicus’ 
we encounter the pertinent query, ‘ What subtle hole is this?’ In 
‘Richard III.,’ again, we meet the line, ‘Put in their hands the 
bruising irons of wrath,’ and in ‘ Henry VI.’ (Part I.) the state- 
ment, ‘I’ll call for clubs.’ Falstaff’s ruling passion was evidently 
golf, for we know that on his death-bed he ‘ babbled of green fields ;’ 
and there was certainly a course on Prospero’s island, else why the 
question, ‘Why hath thy queen summoned me hither to this short- 
grass’d green?’ There are, we believe, some commentators who 
prefer the reading, ‘To tee or not to tee, that is the question.’ But 
apart from this disputed passage, we find in ‘ Hamlet’ a reference 
to the fault of ‘striking too short.’ Many other instances might 
be given, but the foregoing are surely enough to prove that 
Shakespeare had an intimate knowledge of the game.” 


ue 


SHAKESPEARE and the Welsh were especially considered 
in a paper by Miss M. E. J. Czarmonska, of Smith College, read at 
the Conference on Comparative Literature, in New York, April 2. 
“ George Meredith,” she said, “divides mankind into two classes 
—human beings and Welshmen. If we limit the field of observa- 
tion to Europe, and take the Welsh as the purest representatives 
of the great Celtic tribes, to whom the world is just beginning to 
realise its obligations, we must accept the fitness of the division. In 
the first seven or eight years of Shakespeare’s work, his years of 
apprenticeship, we find no sign that he had given a thought to the 
Welsh, but when he had completed the great tetralogy of the House 
of York, and turned, with matured powers and ripened wisdom, to 
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the rival house, a subdued note of internal sympathy and pride in 
the Welsh begins to sound, and is never absent thereafter from any 
study of English life.” 


ot ; 


It “ was the loving interest of a personal charm,” Miss 
Czarmonska considered, which led Shakespeare to give the Welsh 
this predominance, and she found corroboration of this theory in dis- 
covering a few months ago among some old wills in Northampton- 
shire the long-sought-for name of Mary Arden’s mother, Alice, 
sister of Francis Griffin, of Braybrook, descended from the Welsh 
kings of Powis. It is, therefore, with the intimate knowledge gained 
through the subtle sympathy of kinship that Shakespeare reveals 
to us the whole heart and life of these extraordinary people. 


ut 


SHAKESPEARE’S Warwickshire contemporaries have been 
considered by our esteemed contributor, Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael 
Stopes, in a series of twelve articles in the Stratford-on-Avon 
Herald, and we are glad to learn that the articles have been so 
much appreciated, as they deserve to be, that a limited number of 
copies in book form will be published by the editor of the Herald. 

“Sir Thomas Lucy,” says Mrs. Stopes, “is a name borne by 
three successive contemporary neighbours at Charlecote, and it 
seemed to me necessary that the three lives should be sifted and 
separated, seeing that tradition has combined them into one. 
When it is proved that Sir Thomas Lucy the elder had no deer 
park and no ‘ gates;’ that there are no traces of prosecution in the 
Stratford-on-Avon records or elsewhere that could by any means 
be made to fit into the deer-stealing story ; when one finds there 
are no resembling traits in the characters of Justice Shallow and 
Justice Lucy, one begins to weigh after-date gossip in more critical 
balances. There was such a prosecution by the third Sir Thomas 
Lucy in Shakespeare’s lifetime, but concerning very different men. 
One cannot but wonder if this does not give a clue to the origin of 
the fable. 
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“ Taking for granted that Shakespeare’s mother descended from 
the Ardens of Park Hall, which question I discussed at length in 
the Atheneum, August 10, 1895, the story of the kindred family 
becomes interesting. And just at the time when Shakespeare was 
supposed to have dropped into evil courses, the common subdued 
talk of the country and of Europe concerned the story of how the 
head of that ancient and honourable house had been hounded to a 
traitor’s death, without a fair trial or a reasonable proof of guilt. 
It was evident that the Earl of Leicester's animus was the main- 
spring of the action, but Sir Thomas Lucy, who had cast in his lot 
with him, showed an energetic exercise of his official power which 
relatives, friends, and sympathetic on-lookers might well resent. 
Was Shakespeare in any way associated with him? Was he under 
espionage as arecusant? Is that the underlying truth of the old 
tradition? We cannot prove this. The inclusion of John Shake- 
speare’s name among the lists of recusants in 1592 is just one of 
those puzzling records which may have referred to John Shake- 
speare’s double, the other John Shakespeare, of Stratford.” 


ut 


—— “I couLp not believe,” says Mrs. Stopes, again, referring 
to her account of another of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, “ that 
Shakespeare was the ignorant person some assert him to have been, 
because they do not understand how he could have found books. 
Though I saw other possible sources of information, I followed up 
the life of Richard Field, and found a probable and satisfactory 
explanation offered of at least one opportunity opened to him of 
acquiring almost all the book lore he displays in his early 
works.” 


ue 


THERE are in France 2,150 women authors and journal- 
ists and about 700 women artists. The provinces contribute most 
of the writers,— about two-thirds, — while Paris is represented 
in the same proportion among the artists. Among the writers 
1,000 are novelists, 200 are poets, 150 educational writers, and the 
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rest writers of various kinds. The artists comprise 107 sculptors, 
and the others are painters, ranging over all branches of the 
pictorial art. 


ut 


Wuat Emerson and Ruskin thought of each other is 
amusingly and characteristically set forth by each of them as 
follows : — 

Ruskin wrote : “‘ Emerson came to my rooms a day or two ago. 
I found his mind a total blank on matters of art, and had a fearful 
sense of the whole being of him as a gentle cloud — intangible.” 

Emerson said: “I had seen Ruskin at Oxford, and had been 
charmed by his manner in the lecture-room, but in talking with 
him at his room I found myself wholly out of sympathy with 
Ruskin’s views of life and the world. I wonder such a genius can 
be possessed by so black a devil. I cannot but pardon him for a 
despondency so deep. It is detestable in a man of such powers, 
in a poet, a seer such as he has been. Children are right with 
their everlasting hope. Timon is always inevitably wrong.” 


ot 


Ruskin’s generosity, however, offsets his gloom. He 
fell heir to a million from his father, but has acted always as if it 
were a trust fund, held in the interests of suffering merit or 
youth’s promising talent. That he was on the London committee 
for the victualling of Paris in 1871 proves that his benevolence was 
as well known as Peabody’s or Lady Burdett-Coutt’s. Taxing him- 
self first a tenth, then half, he finally gave his entire income. If 
he needed botanical and art works for his studies, he crippled 
himself rather than refuse his last spare twenty guineas to the 
widow of a dead artist. If for health’s sake and art’s sake he 
wanted to take a trip to Switzerland, he would forego it that 
he might contribute £100 to the Cruikshank memorial. If others 
would not encourage the study of art in schools, he would buy ten 
water-color drawings of William Hunt, paying for each $375, and 
give them to the public schools of London. In one of his letters 
to the workingmen of Great Britain he told them what he had 
done, and was doing, with his money, in carrying on his St. 
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George’s Guild and his plans for rent reform. He bestowed his 
art treasures with like generosity, on institutions where the poor 
would have access to them; he anticipated General Booth by 
founding a guild to redeem waste lands and regenerate ruined 
lives. Up to 1877 he had given away all his fortune save $250,- 
ooo. In view of the needs of his workingmen’s clubs, this amount 
seemed much too large for his personal wants. He therefore 
determined to distribute all save £12,000 worth of consols, the 
interest of which would bring him some £300. Upon this interest 
he now lives, the income of his books being distributed among his 
servants, his old pensioners, and his various plans for social 
reform. 


ut 


A FOREIGNER of culture, who is not old-fashioned in his 
views of art or literature, but liberal in his sympathies, and who, 
moreover, knows this country, having sojourned in the West for 
some years, on returning a few months ago to New York, expresses 
himself thus forcibly in a private letter on the condition of the 
stage : — 





“TI have been visiting some of the theatres here in New York 
without finding anything but utter rubbish. This applies both to 
the acting and the plays. Get ving people to play to, to speak 
to, then you will also get living actors, no doubt. At present they 
appear to be imitating something which is supposed to be French 
dramatic art. They have failed, however, to acquire the only 
elements in French dramatic art that are worth having, namely, a 
certain elegance and the knack of producing effects, but they have 
succeeded well in either dissipating or stifling that deep sincerity, 
which really is a natural trait in Americans, as it is in the English 
and the other nations in northern Europe, and which is the very 
first condition in people who are to represent any of Bjérnson’s or 
Ibsen’s characters. Good plays tend to elevate the art of acting, in- 
asmuch as they appeal to the better elements in the actor’s char- 
acter and prompt his own healthier thought and feeling to assert 
itself, but I doubt if any manager would seriously consider that 
kind of argument.” 
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IN an interview with Count Prozor, the French translator 
of ‘John Gabriel Borkman,’ Ibsen objects to placing too much 
stress upon the symbolism of his dramas, in which he means life 
to take the stage. “I do not mean,” he says, “that such ideas 
may not cross my own mind too as I write. But all that is of 
secondary importance. The great thing in dramatic work is action, 
life !” 


ut 


JAPAN is a literary country, with a history of writing and 
literature since at least A. D. 712. Last year the number of books 
published was 26,965, of which 20,000 were translations or com- 
pilations. Law led with 4830, religion followed with 1183, paint- 
ing and sculpture had 3,000, music 1022, Japanese poetry 982, and 
works in belles-lettres, novels, stories, criticisms, etc., 1112 titles. 


ut 


WE clip from The Critic the following amusing anecdote told 
by Mrs. Fields in her volume of reminiscences of great men : “ Emer- 
son had many reservations with regard to Dickens. He could not 
easily forgive any one who made him laugh immoderately. The first 
reading of ‘Dr. Marigold’ in Boston was an exciting occasion, and 
Emerson was invited to ‘assist.’ After the reading he sat talking 
until a very late hour, for he was taken by surprise at the novelty 
and artistic perfection of the performance. His usual calm had 
quite broken down under it; he had laughed as if he might crumble 
to pieces, his face wearing an expression of absolute pain; indeed, 
the scene was so strange that it was mirth-provoking to those who 
were near. But when we returned home he questioned and pon- 
dered much upon Dickens himself. Finally he said: ‘I am afraid 
he has too much talent for his genius; it is a fearful locomotive to 
which he is bound, and he can never be freed from it nor set at rest. 
You see him quite wrong evidently, and would persuade me that 
he is a genial creature, full of sweetness and amenities, and superior 
to his talents; but I fear he is harnessed to them. He is too con- 
summate an artist to have a thread of nature left. He daunts me. 
I have not the key.’” 
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Mr. RicHarpD E. Burton, whose exquisitely musical poem, 
‘The Quest of Summer,’ opened a recent number of Poet-lore, is 
rapidly gaining recognition both as a poet and an essayist. His 
volume of verse,‘ Dumb in June,’ published only last year by 
Copeland and Day, is already in its third edition. A second vol- 
ume, ‘ Memorial Day, and Other Poems,’ appeared in May. We 
learn from 7he Literary World that the new volume will comprise 
ballads, narrative and dramatic poems. -But this by no means ex- 
hausts the list of his immediate literary activities. Some time in 1897 
will appear the Connecticut issue of ‘ Men of Progress,’ biographies 
of representative men of the State, under Mr. Burton’s editorship. 
This is published by Zhe New England Magazine. For ‘The 
Library of the World’s Best Literature,’ the thirty-volume work 
now appearing under the editorial supervision of Charles Dudley 
Warner, Mr. Burton is writing the articles on Amiel, Darmesteter, 
Heine, and others; and he has essays forthcoming in The North 
American Review, The New England Magazine, The Independent, 
The Critic, and other papers. He is also arranging to publish next 
fall a volume of essays on literary subjects. Mr. Burton lives in 
Hartford, Conn., on Forest Street, in that part of the city familiarly 
known as “the hill,” between the homes of Charles Dudley Warner 
and the late Mrs. Stowe, with Mark Twain around the corner. 


ut 


THE Two FELtIcIrTIEs. 





[Appended to the Pompilia monologue of ‘The Ring and the Book.’] 


*T 1s human fortune’s happiest heights to be 
A spirit melodious, lucid, poised, and whole ; 
Second in order of felicity 
I hold it, to have walked with such a soul. 
William Watson. 


A goodly truth, and goodliest here to write, 
In the pure ether of each happy height; 
The first felicity Pompilia’s dower, 
And ours the other by a poet’s power. 
Charles B. Wright. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 
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SONNETS. 


I. 
THE ORIENT. 


ET me not waken from the dream; the steep 
And endless realm of Being holds me bound, 

And all its waves so sink into the sound 
Of shadowy music that I swiftly sweep 
Into the golden Rest, nor longer keep 

This fitful self once bitter as a wound, 

Not gathered back into health’s mighty round, 
But torn with anguish, separate and deep. 


Seas, trees, great stars, the ways of men, 
The maddening maze wherein souls toss and whirl, 
Wherein the winds of change about them hurl 
Their blinding storms, delude not now; again 
I die into the One, whose wings unfurl 


No more forever, Nought’s blest denizen. 
60 
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II, 
JUDEA. 


| pod icangen and splendor past the bounds of things, 
Beyond the utmost far beyond, and Sight 
For whom as darkness is all lesser light, 
Being the Pulse-beat of dim perishings, 
The Song wherewith high music’s joyance rings, 
The Strength that fills wide circle-spreading might, 
The Voice that sounds within stern-visaged right, 
The Calm whereto imperious suffering clings. 


—o 


Forth from the worlds the wingéd prayers arise, 

Changed into flowers before thy changeless eyes, 
Transfigured in thy realm, recluse, divine, 

Heart of our hearts and tender Peace that lies 
Miraculous round the stars that nobly shine, 
Because they feel that their vast life is thine. 





III. 
THE OCCIDENT. 


ROUSE me from the slumber; lo! I toil, 
And over me the golden sunshine rolls 
In waves on waves of marvellous controls, 
Wherein the bitter stress and wounding coil 
Of earthly strife become as it were the soil 
For wonder-growths, the morn-responding bowls 
Of flowers and hopes that are the very soul’s, 
And drive out griefs that made of man their spoil. 


aR ae 


The glorious splendor stoops from height above, { 
The glad soul stands at one with Life and All, 

Great love makes answer to the Supreme Love, 

And full-voiced is the harmony thereof, 
The hours fleet forth and at their beck and call 
Come Freedom’s blisses that God’s self enthrall. 

Louis F. Block. 
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A LIGHT SLEEPER. 


Y his lov’d nest and hopes, sits fast asleep 
The sedge-bird in some dewy covert deep ; 
Throw the least pebble there, he quickly wakes 
Quickly the long bright day’s refrain uptakes. 


So is it with the Muse’s slumbering child ; 
His couch is made upon Parnassus wild ; 
If Sleep depart, Song springs within his breast, 


And wakes the old melodious unrest. 
Edith M. Thomas. 


ut 


UNDER THE OPEN SKY. 


TO be where 

White-bellied swallows dart through the air, 
White-bellied swallows the blue pervade, 
And the sun is on each grass-blade! 


Benignant Mother Nature, from the throng 

Of cities to be liberated, healed 

By sight of sailing clouds, lying afield, 

Letting the slow words shape themselves in song. 


Receive, my soul, the Heaven’s flawless blue 
As man did once of old, his heart held up, 
Devoid of enmity, an empty cup 

Thirsty for nectar of this lambent hue. 


The tender turquoise of the summer sky 

Sinks, like a plummet, to the depth of me. 
Beatified in blue intensity, 

Spilling their bright lives forth, the clouds drift by. 


In Heaven’s high, skyey kingdoms, still and pure, 
Great amplitudes of spaces are aglow, 

A shifting world of light, while down below 

The fields smile on to harvest safe and sure. 
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See, how they sweep in gently flowing line, 
Like the fair oval of a woman’s cheek, 

With here and there a dimple to bespeak 
Sweet, earthly joys commingled with the divine. 


Beyond their green expanse that softly stirs 

In rippling sheen, the happy eye may mark, 
Like tall, wax tapers glinting through the dark, 
In the dusk wood white birches thronged by firs. 


Smoothly the lucid hours dissolve away, 
While stealthy shadows hang a priceless boon, 
The trembling crescent of a new-born moon, 
High in translucent depths of purest ray ; 


Till flooding sunset on the vestments harsh 

Of rough pine-boles pours crimson, and afield 

A distant pool gleams like a knight’s red shield, 
Dropped ’mid the reeds and rushes of the marsh. 


Then light subdued steals o’er the darkening ground, 
A slanting, silvery ghost of light of day, 

And lone, and chaste, and very far away, 

The little moon slopes toward her western bound. 


O hours of pure tranquillity and ease! 

Calm acquiescence broods beneath the vast ; 
All weary spells of ill are broken at last 

By joys serene, such deep delights as these. 


Yea, far from turmoil and from jarring strife, . 
Out of clear space, and silence, and control, 
A peace that purifies the inmost life 

Falls on the waiting soul. 


Hannah Parker Kimball. 


ye 
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AFTER THE STORM. 


HADOWS of flying horses 
Seem to scour the plains ; 
Print of their hoofs there is not, 
But see them tossing their manes ; 
Strong, black phantoms they fleet, 
Noiseless the beat of their feet ; 
And their neigh dies away, 
Deep-droning over and under, 
In the dying away of the thunder. 
Hannah Parker Kimball. 


ue 


MUSIC. 
TO J.M.R. 


E stilled those sounds that now the heavens hold! 
Lest some grosser strain 
In my ear remain, 
And mar the perfect memory of that breath 
Of music rich, like gold, 
Breathing the mystery of love and death. 


Were I a wondrous artisan in words, 
I would my lifeless lines attune 
To the gentle rise and fall of that sweet sound, 
Loud and low, 
Swift and slow, 
Like the musical murmur of waves that bound 
On rocks beneath an August moon, 
Or winds that drive the clouds in straggling herds. 


The player through the instrument his soul 

In maddening melody breathes to heaven. 
Perhaps to charm the ear of one who stole 

Into his life ere bonds of flesh were riven ; — 
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Perhaps that other soul his soul inspires, 
And swells the note that now my being fires ; — 
I cannot tell: I only know 
The magic spell a charm can throw 
Around the sense that makes me feel that I had lived before, 
In other lands, in other days, that I shall know no more. 


They say the stars do sing 
Unto each other as they swing 
Their beacon lamps amid the bluey deep: 
And do these melodies now make me weep, 
Because they waken to the inner ear 
A recollection of that starry song, 
Seeming so new and strange, but known so long, 
When dwelt the soul on some more happy sphere ? 
And, oh, a sickening sadness numbs my heart ! 
But still my raptured spirit loathes to part 
With this strange sadness, for it brings 
A picture, shadow-like, of things 
Different from those to which the worldling clings. 





Burst forth again, O wild, delicious sound! 
Mayhap those placid marbles that around 
Sit watching in the wintry wind will wake, 
As did of old that female form, and take 
A living soul. But as for me, 
Oppressed with thought, with burning breast, 
And hopes that ne’er can be exprest, 
I ’ll seek some place by brook or sea, 
To watch how cloud melts into cloud, 
And restless wave in restless wave ; — 
To mark the roar of tempest loud 
On mountain-top, in dripping cave. 
I will learn how the light of the dying day 
Blends with the gloom of approaching night; — 
How river and flower reflect the last ray 
That bathes the cold world in a heavenly light. 
William E. Mountain. 
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EARLY ROMANCES OF CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE.’ 


II.—‘THE GREEN DWARF: 


LEANING among these unpublished juvenilia of Char- 
lotte Bronté, we are at once struck by the skill where- 
with she weaves her plots, as by the ingenuity with 
which the same personages, or their prototypes, are 

introduced into the various narratives. As is well known, her 

youthful hero was the great Duke of Wellington ; and so it follows 
that not only is a Wellesley the reputed author or editor of many 
of these tales, but a member of the Wellesley family invariably 
figures therein. Indeed, she does not scruple to make free use 
of the names of contemporary celebrities, — at the same time dis- 
playing a lordly disregard concerning time and place. One can 

imagine the strange scene in that obscure country parsonage, —a 

scene surely unique in the annals of genius. Outside, the long 

street with its humble quota of villagers; beyond, the wide 
expanse of apparently illimitable moor, green in its summer 
beauty, or enveloped in an. autumnal shroud of white mist. 

Within, by the kitchen fire, a group of sisters, young in years, 

but already old in experience. Solitude has touched them, but 

out of the solitude they have evolved a companionship beyond 
their age,—a companionship that was to stand them in good 
stead as the tragedy of after years was to be slowly unfolded. 

So there came to them the yearning for literary fame almost 

before they knew what literature meant; and they amused them- 

selves by writing, and the make-believe of publishing, the amuse- 
ment in due course turning to very serious if immature work, 








1 See ‘A Leaf from an Unopened Volume,’ an Early Romance by 
Charlotte Bronté, /oet-dore, Vol. 1X. (Spring Number), pp. 169-181, 
1897. 
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earnest of the ripened harvest that was to crown the sorrow- 
stricken years of girlish endeavor. That these Bronté sisters 
were serious enough in this youthful avocation these unpublished 
manuscripts testify ; and though the larger portion is the work of 
Charlotte, there can be little doubt that, as the writing proceeded, 
they were read and discussed around the kitchen fire, — Emily 
and Anne eager in their comment, Branwell occasionally deign- 
ing to put in a word, while Tabby from her corner grunted dis- 
approval of the whole proceeding. 

A copy of another of these precocious romances is now before 
me, — the original, in the minute handwriting of Charlotte, mak- 
ing but a small booklet, though when fairly copied out (with the 
necessary aid of a magnifying-glass !)) extending to some two hun- 
dred and forty large folios of manuscript. The titlepage is as 
follows : — 

THE GREEN DWARF. 
A TALE 
OF THE PERFECT 
TENSE. 
By LorD CHARLES ALBERT FLORIAN 
WELLESLEY. 
Published by Sergeant Tree, Biblio Street, 
Verdopolis. 
And sold by all other Booksellers in Town and 
Country. . 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
Sept. 2nd, 1833. 


In the opening chapter, the youthful writer plunges at once into 
the details of her narrative. We are introduced to a huge irregu- 
lar building, which “stands in what is now the middle of Verdo- 
polis,” and called the Genii’s Inn. It contained more than 500 
apartments, which were fitted up for the accommodation of trav- 
ellers, who were here entertained free of all expense! As a 
consequence, it became the head-quarters of a variety of char- 
acters, — mostly of the baser sort. On the 4th of June, 1814, 
there had been a great influx of guests, in anticipation of a certain 
féte which was to be held on the following day. Among them 
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was a Captain Bird and his friend Gifford (an antiquary, and 
sometime tutor to a Lady Charlesworth), who, after dining, enter 
upon an animated discussion; which is finally joined in by a 
stranger, who leads the conversation to the merits of the said Lady 
Emily Charlesworth, who is presumably engaged to be married 
to a Colonel Percy, — nephew and heir to the Duke of Beaufort. 
The merits and demerits of this individual are discussed, not 
altogether to his advantage; which provokes an inquiry from the 
stranger as to whether-Lady Emily is acquainted with his real 
character. The answer shows that the Brontéan audacity was 
developing even at that early age: “ Perhaps not altogether; but 
if she were, I do not think she would love him less — ladies look 
more to external than internal qualifications in their husbands 
elect!” No satisfactory reply, however, being forthcoming, the 
stranger gave a “significant shrug of the shoulders,” and walked 
away to a distant part of the hall. After his departure, the two 
friends sat silent for some time; but the attention of Bird was at 
last attracted by the sound of a voice eagerly engaged in nar- 
rating some episode, and proceeding from the centre of a group of 
Frenchmen who were seated at no great distance, and, his curi- 
osity being aroused, he moved toward them. The speaker was 
“‘a little dapper man,” dressed in brown coat and waistcoat and 
“cream-coloured combinations.” This story is none other than 
an episode in the life of the great Napoleon, which the youthful 
writer tells with evident gratification at the unexpected aénouement 
which is to occur :— 


Well, as I was saying, the Emperor got into bed, and dismissed 
his valet. . . . In a few minutes, feeling his pillow rather hard, he 
got up to shake it. As he did soa slight rustling was heard. His 
majesty listened, but all was silent as he again lay down. Scarcely 
had he settled into a peaceful attitude of repose when he was dis- 
turbed by a sensation of thirst. Lifting himself on his elbow he 
reached a glass of lemonade from a small stand . . . when a deep 
groan burst from a kind of closet in one corner of the apartment. 
. . . The Emperor started from his couch, and hastily throwing on 
a vobe-de-chambre, sprung forward, sword in hand. No soul, or 
even substance appeared, and it was evident the rustling had pro- 

61 
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ceeded from the fall of a cloak. The Emperor thereupon returned 
to bed: but as he was about once more to close his eyes, the light 
of the three wax tapers which burnt in a silver branch over the 
mantlepiece was suddenly darkened. He looked up. A black 
shadow obscured it. Sweating with terror the Emperor put out 
his hand to seize the bell-rope, but some invisible being snatched 
it rudely from his grasp. 

“ Pooh,” exclaimed Napoleon, “ it was but an ocular delusion.” 

“Was it,” whispered a hollow voice, in deep mysterious tones, 
close at his ear, “ was it a delusion, Emperor of France? No! 
. . + Rise, lifter of the eagle standard! Awake, swayer of the lily 
sceptre; follow me, and thou shalt see more.” 

As the voice ceased, a form dawned on his astonished sight. 
It was that of a tall, thin man, dressed in a blue surtout, edged 
with gold lace. The countenance was livid, the eyes glazed and 
bloodshot, starting with frightful prominence from their sockets. 
“Mon Dieu,” exclaimed the Emperor, “ what do I see? Spectre, 
whence comest thou?” 

The apparition spoke not, but gliding forward, beckoned Napo- 
leon with uplifted finger to follow. Controlled by a mysterious 


influence . . . he obeyed in silence. The solid wall of the apart- 
ment fell open as they approached, and when both had passed 
through it closed behind them with a noise like thunder.... A 


dim blue light revealed the damp walls of a long vaulted passage. 
Down this they proceeded with mute rapidity. Ere long a cool 
refreshing breeze, which rushed wailing up the vault, and caused 
the Emperor to wrap his loose night dress closer round, announced 
their approach to the open air . . . when Napoleon found himself 
in one of the principal streets of Paris. . . . On they went through 
the deserted streets till they arrived at a lofty house, built on the 
banks of the Seine. Here the spectre stopped, the gates rolled 
back to receive them, and they entered a large marble hall, which 
was partly concealed by a curtain, . . . through the half trans- 
parent folds of which a bright light might be seen burning. A 
row of fine female figures richly attired stood before this screen. 
Each wore on their heads garlands of the most beautiful flowers, 
but their faces were concealed by ghastly masks representing 
Death’s Heads. 

“What is all this mummery?” cried the Emperor, making an 
effort to shake off the mental shackles by which he was restrained. 
“ Where am I, and why have I been brought here?” 

“Silence,” said the guide, “if thou wouldst escape instant 
death.” 
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The Emperor would have replied, his natural courage overcom- 
ing the temporary awe to which he had been at first subjected; 
but just then a strain of wild supernatural music swelled behind 
the curtain, which waved to and fro, as if agitated by some battle 
of waving winds. At the same moment an overpowering mix- 
ture of the scents of mortal corruption, blent with the richest 
eastern odours, stole through the haunted hall. A murmur of 
many voices was now heard at a distance, and something grasped 
his arm roughly from behind. He turned hastily round, and his 
eyes met the well-known countenance of Maria Louisa. 

“ What, are you in this infernal region, too?” says he: “ what 
has brought you here?” 

“Will your majesty permit me to ask the same question of 
yourself?” returned the Empress, smiling. 

He made no reply — astonishment prevented him. No curtain 
now intervened between him and the light. It had been moved as 
if by magic, and a splendid chandelier appeared suspended over his 
head. Throngs of ladies richly dressed, but without death’s head- 
masks, stood round, and a due proportion of gay cavaliers was 
mingled with them. Music was still sounding, but it was now seen 
to proceed from a band of mortal musicians stationed in an orches- 
tra near at hand. The air was yet redolent of incense — but it 
was incense imblended with stench. 

“Mon Dieu,” cried the Emperor, “ how is all this come about ? 
Where in the world is Piche?” 

“Piche,” replied the Empress, “what does your majesty 
mean? Had you not better leave the apartment and retire to 
rest?” 

“ Leave the apartment — why, where am I?” 

“In my private drawing-room, surrounded by a few particular 
persons of the court. . . . You entered a few minutes since. . . . 
I suppose, from the astonishment you now testify, you were walk- 
ing in your sleep.” 

The Emperor immediately fell into a fit of catalepsy, in which 
he continued the whole of that night and the greater part of next 
day. 

oo the little man finished his story, a person, dressed in blue 
and gold uniform, bustled through the surrounding crowd of 
listeners, and touching the narrator with a sort of official staff, 
which he carried in his hand, said, “ He arrests him in the name 
of the Emperor.” 

“What for?” asked the little man. 

“What for” — reiterated a voice at the other end of the hall, 
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“he ’ll let him know what for. What’s the meaning of that scan- 
dalous anecdote he should like to know! To the Bastille with him 
instantly!” 

All eyes travelled towards the director of this peremptory man- 
date: lo, the identical Emperor himself, in his accustomed green 
surtout and violet-coloured pantaloons, stood surrounded by about 


twenty gens d’armes... . 


The next chapter is taken up with a description of certain 
African Olympic games, which are drawn on a large scale, but are 
none the less vivid and interesting. Here, too, we may note a cer- 
tain redundancy of metaphor and an over-elaboration of detail, but 
wherein we can trace the germ of her later analytical power and 
descriptive vividness. Here, for instance, is a specimen of her 
writing at this time :— 


On that memorable morning, the tall, magnificent trees, waving 
their still dewy arms, now towards the blue sky which seemed not 
far above them, and now over the heads of as many peoples, nations, 
tongues and kindreds as Nebuchadnezzar’s decree called together 
on the plains of Dura, flung into the prospect a woodland wildness 
and sylvan sublimity. . . . Atlast Lady Emily Charlesworth moved 
towards her elevated seat. Her form was exquisitely elegant, and 
as she lifted her long white veil to acknowledge the applause of the 
multitude a countenance was revealed such as painters and poets 
love to imagine, but which is seldom seen in actual life. The fea- 
tures were soft and delicate, but tinged on the cheeks and lips with 
a clear healthy crimson hue which gave an idea of vigour and fresh- 
ness. Her eyes, dark, bright, and full of animation, flashed from 
under their long lashes and finely-pencilled brows an arch, playful 
light . . . which added to her countenance a most fascinating 
though indescribable charm. . . . The scene before her woke feel- 
ings of a higher nature in her susceptible mind. The blue and 
silent sky, the wild and dark forest, and the broad glimpse of a 
mountainous country opening far beyond, tinged in the violet hues 
of distance, contrasted with the mighty assemblage of living and 
moving beings, the great city and the boundless sea beyond — these 
circumstances, together with the sound of the music (which now 
in subdued and solemn, but most inspiring tones summoned the 
charioteers to approach) could not but kindle in every bosom 
admiration for the simple sublimity of Nature and the command- 
ing magnificence of Art. 
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The writer then proceeds to record many marvellous feats, cul- 
minating with the arrival of an unknown youth, who presents him- 
self at the close of an archery competition, outrivalling even that 
renowned antagonist, Colonel Percy : — 


It now came to Col. Percy’sturn. He advanced and discharged 
a gracefully-directed arrow, which though it came much nearer 
than any of the rest, failed also in hitting the appointed mark. . . . 
The President was about to adjudge the prize to him whose arrow 
had come nearest, when a young man, of a form as noble and 
majestic as that which the ancients attributed to Apollo, advanced 
from the crowd . . . it was that identical stranger who on the pre- 
vious night had arrived at the Genii’s Inn. . . . The stranger 
(having received permission to compete), stationing himself 
twenty feet further off than the appointed distance, unslung the 
bow and quiver which hung at his shoulder, chose an arrow, 
tightened his string, and ere another second had elapsed, the 
splintering of the white wand had proclaimed his triumphant skill. 
. . » The President, rising from his seat, declared that he rescinded 
his former decision regarding the prize, and awarded it to the 
successful stranger. 


As I have already noted, Charlotte’s descriptive powers were in 
the ascendancy even at this early age, and passages are met with 
in these romances which foreshadow the magnificent outbursts in 
‘Villette.’ Take the following, for instance, from the opening of 
the third chapter of ‘The Green Dwarf’ : — 


The sun which had risen so brightly and cheerfully sank to 
repose with a magnificence worthy of its glorious advent. A short 
twilight followed; the sea-billows for a time rolled in a dimly lus- 
trous light to the fading shore. Then came the moon. The even- 
ing stars began to look out singly from the soft pure sky; night 
winds rose, and before it a few pearly clouds, which had been rest- 
ing motionless on the horizon, glided away beyond the skirting hills. 
At this tranquil hour the unknown archer, emerging from a grove 
on the Niger's shady banks, turned his back to Verdopolis, and strik- 
ing into a bye path which led up the (at that period) wild valley in 
which our city lies, soon forgot in the calm evening hush which 
surrounded him all remembrance of the scene he had quitted an 
hour before. Slowly he entered a little sequestered glen, formed 
by the junction of two lofty hills, whose summits were covered 
with wood, but whose bases exhibited a green slope of unencum- 
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bered pasture land. He stood a few minutes gazing at the lovely 
moonlight landscape, then drawing a bugle from his belt he blew 
a clear blast, which awoke faint echoes in the wooded hills above. 
After a brief interval steps were heard approaching, and a figure 
entered from the opposite end of the valley. ‘‘ Andrew,” said the 
archer, “is that you, my lad?” “Yes,” replied a voice, whose 
shrill childish tones and diminutive size announced the tender 
age of the newcomer. ‘Come hither, then, and show me where 
you have hid the baggage.” Andrew immediately scampered off, 
and presently returned with the materials for his master’s supper. 
. . . Now, wrapped in a large plaided cloak, the unknown archer, 
lying on the green dewy grass, settled himself to slumber, with 
Andrew at his feet. They were soon lulled by the low wind rus- 
tling in their leafy canopy, and the drowsy murmurs of the monot- 
onous stream, to a deep and dreamless slumber. The moon, now 
high in the heaven, shone with silvery clearness. In Arthur's 
words (or something like them) “all felt the heavenly influence of 
moonlight’s milder day”"— when a human step suddenly broke the 
delicious calm, and the apparition, not of 


A lady fair and bright 
With a crown of flowers and a robe of white, 


but a smart footman appeared stealing down from the brow of one 
of the nearest hills. Softly he advanced to the unsuspecting An- 
drew, and clapping a gag to his mouth, bore him off, kicking and 
struggling, in his arms. — Andrew’s abduction, however, did not 
last long; an hour had ‘scarcely passed before he returned alone 
and without awakening his master he lay down in his former place 
and was soon fast asleep. 


What Charlotte’s little “ public” thought of all this we know 
not, but doubtless they were eager for the unravelling of the mys- 
tery. This, however, was not to come yet awhile, for in the next 
chapter we are introduced to Clydesdale Castle, the seat of the 
Marquis of Charlesworth, — the uncle and guardian of Lady Emily. 
Here we get some interesting glimpses of the fair lady, as witness 
the following : — 


Lady Emily was sitting one afternoon in her solitary cham- 
ber in the West Turret; her elbow rested on the little work-table 
beside her, and her full dark eyes were fixed with an expression of 
deep melancholy on the blue and far-distant mountain boundary 
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which appeared through the open lattice. I cannot tell what she 
was thinking of, for I never heard, but soon a few tears trickle down 
her soft cheek, — betraying that her meditations belong rather to 
It Penseroso than L’ Allegro. These mute monitors seemed to 
rouse her from her sad reverie; with a deep sigh she turned away 
from the window, and drawing a harp towards her began to sing 
in a sweet low voice the following Petite Chanson : — 


The night fell down all calm and still, 

The moon shone out o’er vale and hill 
Stars trembled in the sky: 

Then forth into that sad, pale light, 

There came a gentle lady bright 

With veil and cymar spotless white — 
Fair brow and dark blue eye. 


Her lover sailed on the mighty deep 
The ocean wild and stern, 

And now she walks to pray and weep 
For his swift and safe return. 


She saw her love’s proud battle ship 

Tossed wildly on the storm-dark deep 

By the roused winds’ destroying sweep 
A wrecked and shattered hull. 

And as the red bolt burst its shroud 

And glanced in fire o’er sea and cloud 

She heard a peal break deep and loud 
Then sink to echoes dull. 


And as that thunder died away 
She saw amid the rushing spray 
Her Edward’s eagle plume. 
While thus that deadly scene she wrought 
And viewed in the deep realms of thought 
His soul’s appalling doom, 
A voice through all the forest rang, — 
Up like a deer the lady sprang: 
“?T is he, ’tis he,” she cried. 
And ere another moment’s space 
In Time’s unresting course found place, 
By Heaven! and by Our Lady’s grace — 
Lord Edward clasped his bride. 
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It will be noted that, though this extract from the ‘ Petite Chan- 
son’ may be poor enough even for a girl of sixteen years of age, yet 
there are sounds as from subterranean depths, and lines that em- 
phatically bite : ‘‘ the roused winds’ destroying sweep,” “ the red bolt 
burst its shroud,” ‘‘ viewed in the deep realms of thought,” — here 
at least we have the roots of the tree of genius striking out in this 
young girl’s soul. The reader will not fail to note the charming 
naiveté of a sentence in the above extract: ‘I cannot tell what she 
was thinking of, for J never heard.” How like a child, and how 
perfect in its expression of the child-heart! It is at once a revela- 
tion of her simplicity and of the artless sincerity of her mind as she 
toiled on at her self-imposed task. 

Toward the close of this chapter we are given further details 
concerning Colonel Percy, whose attentions to Lady Emily became 
so marked that it was understood a marriage had been arranged 
between them. 

I have already remarked on the fact that, in these early romances, 
Charlotte Bronté makes free use of the names of contemporary and 
other celebrities in her pages. In an earlier paper! the artist Etty 
appeared, and here we are confronted with Leslie. Seated at work 
in his studio, he receives a visit from the Unknown Archer, who is 
evidently a person of importance, but whom we are here introduced 
to as De Lisle, a student-artist. He has not been long present ere 
Colonel Percy and Lady Charlesworth are announced, the latter call- 
ing by appointment to have her portrait painted. De Lisle manages 
to escape observation, but in the fifth chapter we find him visiting 
her ladyship. From this interview we gather that he had wooed 
and won the lady as an “artist,” but her “ guardian” objected to 
the engagement on the score of his position, and commanded Lady 
Emily to receive the ‘‘ attentions ” of Colonel Percy. Upon learn- 
ing this latter fact, De Lisle at once reveals his identity, — he is 
the ‘‘ unknown archer,” it is true, but he is no servile minion of 
fortune, no low-bred son of drudgery, but the head of Clan Albyn ; 
the Earl of St. Clair, the chieftain of the wild children of the mist. 





? See Poet-lore, Vol. IX., pp. 169-181. 
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“As he spake, the proud blood mounted to his forehead, and his 
eyes flashed like one of his own wild eagles.” Lady Emily caught 
his enthusiasm, and they anew plight their troth, she agreeing to 
fly with him that very evening. They are to meet in the chestnut 
avenue at midnight. 

In the next chapter we again encounter Colonel Percy, who 
occupies a large and splendid mansion in “‘ Dim-dim square,” — the 
fashionable quarter of the city, “though now the favourite abode 
of briefless lawyers, non-commissioned officers, and others of the 
tag-rag and bob-tail species!’’ Here he is seen in his true colors, 
as a disreputable gambler and scoundrel; and on the morning on 
which we are introduced to him he is visited by one S’death (with 
whom our readers have already made acquaintance!), On the 
departure of this arch-villain, another visitor is announced, — 7¢ zs 
the Green Dwarf! At this point the scene changes, and we wit- 
ness the “ elopement” of Lady Emily : — 


Lady Emily had no difficulty in unbarring the portal, and 
making her escape with the lightness and swiftness of a liberated 
deer. A chill and dreary wind was sweeping among the lofty 
chestnut trees as she wandered among their huge boughs impa- 
tiently awaiting her lover’s arrival. The uncertain light now 
streaming through a wide opening as the swelling breeze suddenly 
bowed all the branches in one direction, and now when it died 
away and they sprang back to their former station flinging a thou- 
sand silvery chequers on the leaf-strewn pathway, produced shad- 
ows equally uncertain: sometimes it seemed as if a hundred ghosts 
were gliding among the mighty trunks, beckoning with their dim 
hands and vanishing as she approached them. Occasionally, too, 
a cloud would suddenly obscure the moon, and then in the dense 
darkness which followed, the creaking of branches, the rustling of 
leaves, and the wild howling of the wind formed a combination of 
doleful sounds which might have impressed the strongest heart with 
terror. For half-an-hour she paced up and down . . . at length she 
heard a rumbling noise . . . and then the rustle of dead leaves fore- 
told an approaching footstep. Forward she darted, like an arrow 
from a bow, and in another instant was clasped to her lover’s bosom. 
After the first mute greetings were over, he said in a low, smoth- 





1 See Poet-lore, Vol IX., p. 174+ 
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ered tone, “Come, dearest, let us not lose a moment.” They 
accordingly proceeded to the end of the Avenue, where a carriage 
was awaiting their approach. Into it Lady Emily was handed by 
her lover, who whispered, in the same suppressed voice as before, that 
he would follow heron horseback. . . . In less than an hour they 
reached Verdopolis, passed through the wide streets of that city, 
and entered a road which ran northward thro’ an extensive for- 
est. They now struck deeper into a brown obscurity of oak and 
palm, elm and cedar ; darkly and dimly branch rose above branch, 
each uplifting a thicker canopy of night-like foliage, till not a single 
ray of light could find an opening by which to direct the belated 
travellers passing underneath. At last they entered an open glade, 
where standing in the full brilliancy of moonlight there appeared a 
lofty and ruinous tower. Wall-flowers were waving from its moul- 
dering battlements, and ivy tendrils twined gracefully round the 
stone mullions of windows from which the glass had long disap- 
peared. Lady Emily shuddered as the carriage stopped before the 
iron gate of this dreary edifice. A footman assisted her to alight — 
when the opening door revealed a figure whose appearance was 
in keeping with everything around. It was that of an old woman, 
bent double with the weight of years, her red eyes gleaming with 
fiend-like malignity. Lady Emily followed her guide through a 
suite of damp, empty rooms till they reached a smaller chamber, 
in which was a canopy couch, with faded velvet curtains, a few 
chairs and a table. . . . Ere long, the door was pushed open, and 
the Earl’s tall form, wrapped in a travelling cloak, and with a 
plumed bonnet darkly shading his features, appeared at the en- 
trance. “ You are come at last,” said Lady Emily; “ how long you 
have been. I was almost beginning to fear you had lost your 
way.” “ Beautiful creature,” replied he, ‘behold me... and 
know into whose power you have fallen.” So saying he flung off 
the enshrouding cloak and hat—and there stood before the 
horror-stricken lady, not the form of her lover St. Clair, but that 
of his rival, Col. Percy! . 


Here is melodrama with a vengeance, and the awakening is fol- 
lowed by a “scene,” wherein the agony is duly piled on. But for 
all that, the working out of the plot is skilfully done; and it is evi- 
dent that the writer, despite the fact that she is still in her teens, is 
determined to do her best in the task she has set herself. In the 
sixth chapter we have an account of the great war with the Ashan- 
tees, wherein the latter were completely subjugated, and Quashia, 
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the King’s only son, taken prisoner. It seems that Quashia had 
fallen into the hands of the Duke of Wellington, from whom he 
experienced much care and kindness. But his nature was treach- 
erous, and he conceived an inveterate hatred against his protectors. 
On various pretences, he paid secret visits to the haunts of the 
Ashantees, and at length succeeded in raising a formidable rebel- 
lion. So it came about that the scattered remnants of the once 
mighty Ashantee nation again gathered together at the “ foot of 
Mount Pindus,” where reinforcements continually came to them 
“from the mountain glens and caverns of Jibba Kumri, from the 
unexplored regions of inner Africa, and from the almost boundless 
desert of Sahara.” The Duke of Wellington, on being informed of 
this, sends out General Leaf to the scene of action; but as he is 
unable to suppress the rebellion, the Duke himself takes the initia- 
tive. Here is an extract from this portion of the narrative : — 


It was a glorious evening at the end of summer, when the hos- 
tile armies lay encamped on opposite banks of the river Senegal. 
The sun was slowly approaching the horizon of a speckless sky, 
and threw his parting rays with softened brilliancy over a scene of 
unsurpassed loveliness. Between the two hosts lay a beautiful 
valley, where groves of delicate-leaved tamarind trees and tall pal- 
myras sweetly shadowed the blue bright waters of the wandering 
stream. A cluster of deserted huts, whose inhabitants had fled at 
the approach of soldiers, crowned the gently-sloped acclivity which 
embosomed the glen on one side. In the largest of these the 
Duke of Wellington had taken up his quarters, and here he now 
sat, surrounded by four of his principal officers. Two of these are 
already known to our readers, being the Marquis of Charlesworth 
and Col. Percy. Of the remaining two, the first was a middle- 
sized man, with broad shoulders and spindle-shanks. His forehead 
was rather high, his nose large and projecting, and his chin re- 
markably long. He was dressed in uniform, with a star on his 
breast, and large cambric ruffles at each wrist. The other was a 
little personage, with jointless limbs, a chubby face, and pale- 
pink wig of frizzled silk, surmounted by a tall black hat on which 
was an ornament of carved wood. These officers were conversing 
with each other in undertones, not to disturb the Duke’s medita- 
tions, who sat with his eyes fixed on the wide prospect which 
opened before him, bounded by a dim sweeping milk-white line, 
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indicating the commencement of the great sandy desert... . 
Looking towards the enemy’s camp, the Duke called his compan- 
ions’ attention to a large body of troops advancing from the direc- 
tion of the enemy’s camp. . . . A silence of a quarter of an hour 
now ensued, during which the Duke continued to gaze intently 
at the approaching army, for such it was now distinctly seen to be. 
They slowly wound away from the Ashantee camp, and entering 
a deep valley were for a time lost to sight. But ere long a burst of 
wild music heralded their reappearance. Gradually they emerged 
from the sinuous winding of the glen which had concealed them, 
and advanced to the sound of shrill pipes and deep-toned kettle- 
drums along the bright bank of the Senegal. ‘ These are not foes, 
but friends,” exclaimed the Duke, starting up. “Upon my word 
St. Clair has kept his promise well. I did not think his northern 
hills could send such a fine body of troops.” “Who are they, my 
Lord ?” exclaimed all the officers at once, with the exception of 
Col. Percy, whose brow had suddenly grown dark at the mention 
of St. Clair. “ The men of Elimbos — the lads of the mist,” re- 
plied his grace. . . . The Duke and Percy galloped down the val- 
ley to meet them. . . . Just as they reached the advanced guard, a 
general halt was called, both rode through the enfolding columns, 
till on gaining the centre of the little army, they perceived the Earl 
surrounded by his vassals, all dressed in the green tartan of their 
clan. ... Near him stood a gigantic warrior, whose snow-white 
hair and beard proclaimed advanced age, while from his erect bear- 
ing, herculean frame and sinewy limbs it was easy to perceive that 
he retained unimpaired all the vigorous powers of youth ; he bore 
in his hand a huge spear, from which floated the legend “I dwell 
on the rock.” This was the celebrated Donald of the Standard. 
He is now one hundred and ten years of age, and consequently was 
at that period ninety. After a cordial greeting on each side, the 
Duke proceeded to direct St. Clair how to encamp his men, and 
subsequently returned to his camp. 


After this digression, the thread of the narrative is again taken 
up, and we are led back to the scene of the “elopement” of Lady 
Emily. It seems that St. Clair, owing to some delay, had arrived 
at the appointed rendezvous too late. He is in desperate strait, — 
for he is, of course, ignorant of her movements after finding he has 
failed to keep his appointment. So all the drear night he paces 
the grounds around the house, and in the morning calls upon 
her, —only to learn that during the night she has disappeared. 
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All search was in vain, and no trace of Lady Emily could be dis- 
covered. In despair, St. Clair offers his services to the Duke; 
and with his opportune arrival on the scene of action the reader 
has just been made acquainted. The chapter closes as St. Clair 
is walking back to his tent, after joining the Duke’s standard. As 
he is making his way along, he suddenly hears a whisper at his 
side. ‘ Beware of Percy—he is an enemy.” He looks round, but 
sees no one, and, entering his tent, soon falls asleep. 
In the next chapter we have a short description of the battle. 
It appears that in a council of war, the Duke had given particulars 
of a “secret attack” on the Ashantee camp, for which prepara- 
tions had been duly made. So on the eventful night the attacking 
army silently left their quarters and made for the enemy. But to 
the Duke’s consternation and chagrin, no signs of the enemy are 
apparent and on their reaching his camp it was found to be deso- 
late. They must have received intimation of his move. However, 
the Duke soon recovered himself, scouts were sent out, and ere 
long the whereabouts of the foe discovered. Then ensued a short 
but deadly battle, wherein St. Clair displayed unwonted bravery, 
and in which the enemy were completely overthrown. Once more 
a council of war is held,—for it had been proved beyond doubt 
that there had been a traitor in the camp. Who was the culprit? 
As the reader may anticipate, Colonel Percy at once rises, and to 
the consternation of all present, charges St. Clair with being the 
guilty person, — bringing forward as proof of his accusation certain 
articles belonging to the enemy which had been found in his tent ; 
also producing a sword, fastened to his belt, which had without 
doubt been brought from the enemy’s camp. In the face of those 
evidences of apparent guilt, the Earl can do nothing save protest 
his innocence. St. Clair is thereupon committed to prison, 
being allowed six weeks wherein to prove his guiltlessness. But 
this he can only do by bringing the traitor to book; and so he 
lies hopeless in his cell. 
One day, toward the close of the term allowed him to prove his 
innocence, he is visited by a stranger, who comes as a friend, and 
who urges him to confide his case to him, that one supreme effort 
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may be made to bring the guilty person to justice. After much hesi- 
tation, the Earl confides in the stranger, and with this the closing 
chapter of the book is entered upon. The judges (among whom 
is the Duke of Wellington) are assembled in a vast and gloomy 
building, which is crowded with spectators eager to witness the 
trial of Lord St. Clair for high treason. As the trial proceeds the 
general impression seems to be that the Earl is lost beyond re- 
demption; but when called on to defend himself, he, in calm and 
deliberate tones, maintains his innocence and thus concludes his 
speech, — 

“My Lords —I warn you, the last St. Clair will not die un- 
avenged! There are on the heights of my own Elimbos ten thou- 
sand unconquered warriors, aye, seven times that number, — fierce 
as lions and free as the eagles that furnish their crests — that, 
ruled by no sovereign, controlled by no laws, lie among the wild 
Branni Hills. And when the news that I am dead —that the 
House of their chief has fallen, his name and fame blasted — shall 
reach these wild sons of the mist, let my murderers tremble in 
their high places. Do as you list, and gather the fruit of your 
deeds.” 

Now it was that there stepped forward as a witness on behalf 
of the accused one Ensign John Bird, and, advancing to the 
judges, tendered his evidence. It was to the effect that one 
morning, as he was passing through the camp, he saw Colonel 
Percy and his servant forcibly holding a dwarf. Screening him- 
self from observation, he stopped and listened to what was going 
on. He heard the Colonel threatening the dwarf with severe 
penalties if he did not obey his behest, — which was that he was 
to make his way to the camp of the enemy, and communicate 
intelligence concerning certain details of the attack that was about 
to be made. At this moment a sudden commotion occurred in 
court, caused by the arrival of S’death and others carrying a 
litter, upon which lay a man dressed as a servant, whose face was 
ghastly pale, and whose clothes were stained with blood. It was 
Colonel Percy’s footman! The man was thereupon confronted 
with his master, whom he at once proceeded to charge as the 
traitor. He explained how the Colonel had abducted St. Clair’s 
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servant — the Green Dwarf—and so frightened him that the boy 
swore to obey him in all things. He then commanded him to 
betray all his master’s secrets and to spy upon all his actions. 
Thus it was that the Green Dwarf communicated the plans (which 
he overheard) for Lady Emily’s elopement; it was he who (acting 
on the instructions of Colonel Percy), betrayed the secrets of the 
council, who brought back the articles found in St. Clair’s tent, and 
who fastened the enemy’s sword on the Earl’s belt. All this was 
known to Colonel Percy’s servant, whom, however, Remorse over- 
came at last, and who told his master he could no longer keep 
his secrets, as he “intended to reform.” Whereupon the Colonel 
plunged his sword into his side, telling him at the same time “ to 
go and reform in Hell!” 

Thus the tables were turned at last: the Earl is acquitted, the 
Colonel condemned to death, and the Green Dwarf sentenced to 
the galleys. So, justice having been done, the Duke invites the 
Earl of St. Clair to accompany him to Waterloo Palace, and no 
sooner do they arrive there than the Earl is confronted by — Lady 
Emily Charlesworth! Then follows the story of her abduction 
and subsequent escape : — 


During a period of four weeks Lady Emily had pined in her 
lonely prison, under the surveillance of a wretched woman who 
regularly visited her three times a day to supply her with food, 
but at all other times remained in a distant part of the castle. At 
the usual hour on the first day of the fifth week she did not make 
her appearance. Lady Emily was rather pleased than otherwise 
with the omission, but when night came she began to feel symp- 
toms of hunger. The next day likewise elapsed, and neither food 
nor drink passed her now parched lips. On the morning of the 
third day she was reduced to such a state of weakness that she 
felt totally unable to leave her bed, and was almost wishing for 
death when she heard a heavy step in the ante-chamber, and a 
gruff voice calling out “Is there any living body besides owls and 
bats in this here old ancient heap of a ruin?” Collecting her 
remaining strength with a strong effort, she called aloud for deliv- 
erance. Faint as her voice was, it was heard, for the door of 
her chamber was burst open, and a tall, athletic man appeared. 
“What’s to do with you, poor heart, that you look so pale and 
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thin?” said he, advancing towards her. She then informed him 
of her condition, asking for food. He took from his pouch some 
bread and cheese, and while she was eating these coarse though 
acceptable viands, he told her his name was Dick Crack Scull, and 
that while poaching in the forest he had hit upon this old tower, 
and from motives of curiosity had entered in through one of the 
windows. To his horror he had stumbled on the corpse of an old 
and hideous woman, and had then supposed there might be some 
other inhabitants, and so had gone through the rooms bawling as 
he went, till he came to the ante-chamber where Lady Emily was 
confined, and whose life he had thus been the means of saving. 
. . . The next day, Dick set out with his charge for Verdopolis ; 
and on arriving there accompanied her to Waterloo Palace — 
where he was liberally rewarded. 


So all ends happily so far as St. Clair and Lady Emily are con- 
cerned. They are once more reunited, and their marriage speed- 
ily follows. 

With regard to Colonel Percy, justice is tempered with mercy, 
for his death sentence is commuted, and he suffers a term of 
imprisonment, at the end of which he finds himself discarded by 
all his friends, and no longer heir to the Beaufort title and 
estates; while as to the Green Dwarf— well, here is the sequel, 
with which the manuscript ends: surely an extraordinary bit of 
writing for this girl of sixteen summers : — 


When he was released, he became a Printer’s Devil, from 
thence he rose to the office of Compositor, and being of a saving 
and pilfering disposition, at length acquired money enough to 
purchase a commission in the army. Hethen took to the trade 
of Author, published drivelling rhymes which he called poetry, 
and snivelling tales which went under the denomination of novels. 
I need say no more. Many are yet living who can find a passage 
in the early life of Capt. Tree in this my tale of the Green Dwarf. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
Sept. 2nd, 1833. 


So ends our incursion into these fields of Brontéan juvenilia. 
One might well hesitate, and hesitate long, before expressing an 
affirmative opinion that ‘The Green Dwarf,’ and the other youth- 
ful efforts of Charlotte and her sisters should be published in their 
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entirety: it were doubtless far better had they been destroyed 
after her death. But these manuscripts remain mementoes of 
precocious genius; and we cannot conceive that the most utili- 
tarian person into whose possession they might come would have 
the heart to destroy them, —least of all, the eminent bibliophile 
in whose library they now repose. This being the case, it seems 
meet that some record of them be made public, thereby enabling 
the student of literature to trace the dawnings of genius in the 
rapt soul of this young girl—and through her of the two sister- 
souls knit with hers in the indissoluble bonds of love and duty. 
There is nothing very extraordinary in these tales, as a whole, 
though there are phrases here and there, and lines not a few, that 
burn with the inextinguishable fire. But they were the foundation 
upon which was built ‘Jane Eyre,’ — that passionate outcry of a 
lone woman-soul ; of ‘ Villette,’ — that more disciplined and sculp- 
tor-like masterpiece. Upon such juvenilia, also, was built ‘ Wuth- 
ering Heights,’—that strong and unique, weird and masterful 
piece of work, which seems wrung from the very depths of a soul 
that has not only experienced all that sorrow and suffering can do, 
but has nerved herself to face the Unknown without one sign of 
fear or distrust. Their little circle was for them the wide world; 
they wrote their “books” for an audience fit though few; their 
lines were not cast in pleasant places, but they made the best of 
them: and what a “best” it was! In a word, they were of the 
elect of the earth ; and the earth was to them but a stepping-stone 
to the heavens. 

So once again, for a brief period, have they passed before us, — 
these Bronté sisters, strong, courageous, indomitable. They all 
died young, but not too young for their life of storm and stress. 
Rest — oh, how they yearned for rest! and it came to each at last. 
For when the chord of life was strung to its highest tension, and it 
seemed to the lookers-on as though it must snap with the pain of 
enduring beyond endurance, then came the pitying Angel of the 
Eternal, leading them one by one from the noises and bewilder- 
ments of Time, to where “ beyond these voices there is peace.” 

William G. Kingsland. 
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A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET. 


BY GOTTFRIED KELLER. 





=a) | would be but an idle imitation to tell this story were 
it not founded on an actual incident, witnessing how 
deeply rooted in human life are the tales upon which 

=——=—_ the great masterpieces of old were based. Such tales 
are not many, yet they are constantly re-appearing in some new 
shape and inciting the hand to seize and hold them fast. 

On the beautiful river flowing about half an hour off from 
Seldwyla a wide-stretching crest of land arose, its well-tilled down- 
ward slope lost in the fertile plain. Far along its foot lay a village 
with many large farms and farm-houses, and above on the gentle 
height there were for years three beautiful far-reaching fields like 
three gigantic bands lying alongside of one another. 

On a sunny September morning two peasants were ploughing 
on the two outermost of these fields. The middle field seemed to 
have lain fallow for many years, for it was covered with stones and 
high weeds, and a world of winged creatures buzzed over it undis- 
turbed. The peasants following their ploughs on each side were 
tall big-boned men of about forty years, the first look at whom 
bespoke the steady well-nourished countryman. They wore short 
knee-breeches of stout ticken, every crease of it keeping its place 
immovably and looking as if carved in stone. If the ploughshare 
bumped against any obstacle the coarse shirt-sleeves quivered with 
the gentle shock; and the close-shaven faces, quiet and attentive, 
but blinking a little in the sun, measured the furrow or sometimes 
looked about as a distant sound broke upon the country stillness. 
Slowly and with easy precision they advanced, planting one foot 
after the other, and neither speaking a word save when giving 
some direction to the boys who led the solemn horses. At a little 
distance they looked exactly alike, for they represented the native 
type of their countryside and at first glance could only be distin- 
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guished by the peak of the white cap which one wore in front, the 
other hanging down on his neck. But even in this respect they 
alternated when they were ploughing in opposite directions; for 
as they came up the slope and passed on over, the peak of the one 
who went against the fresh east wind flopped back while that of 
the one who.had the wind at his back blew over in front. So it 
came about that there was a mid-moment each way when the 
glancing caps were wavering erect in the air, tonguing toward 
heaven like two white flames. Both ploughed on peacefully in 
this way, and it was a goodly sight to look upon in the golden 
September country, as they passed each other on the hill-top, 
slowly and silently, and gradually separating until both sank be- 
hind the hill like setting stars and vanished only to re-appear a 
moment or two afterwards. 

Whenever they found stones in their furrows they threw them 
on the fallow field in the middle with a deliberate strong swing. 
This, however, happened rarely, as it was already burdened with all 
the stones to be found on the adjoining fields. 

The long morning had almost passed in this way when a little 
equipage, scarcely visible till it drew near the hill, approached 
from the village. It was a child’s wagon, painted green, in which 
the children of the ploughmen, a boy and a little slip of a girl, 
carried in partnership the morning lunch, For each one there was 
in the wagon a beautiful loaf wrapped up in a napkin, a can of 
wine and a glass, and some little extra relish put up by the atten- 
tive housewives for their industrious husbands. With these there 
were, also, all sorts of queer-shaped and half-eaten apples and pears 
picked up on the way by the children, and an entirely nude doll, 
with a smeared face, sitting up like a little lady between the loaves 
and permitting herself to ride comfortably. All this the little 
vehicle held, despite many bumps and delays, as it drew up at last 
on the hill in the shadow of a clump of young lindens standing on 
the edge of the field. Now the two carriers could be seen more 
clearly, —a lad of seven years and a girl of five, a little tot, both 
of them healthy and jolly. There was nothing striking about 
either of them except that they both had very beautiful eyes, and 
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the girl a brown skin and very curly dark hair, which gave her a 
fiery and loyal look. 

By this time the ploughmen had again mounted to the top. 
They gave their horses some clover and left their ploughs in the 
half-turned furrow while they betook themselves like good neigh- 
bors together to their meal, after greeting each other. first, for they 
had not spoken before this morning. 

While the men rested and took their lunch comfortably they 
shared it with their children, who did not budge from the spot so 
long as any eating and drinking was going on, and let their eyes 
rove near and far, beholding the little city glimmering and smoking 
on its hill-tops, for the plentiful noon meal the people of Seldwyla 
were in the habit of preparing for themselves every day sent up 
silvery clouds of smoke that gleamed through the distance and 
hovered laughingly over the mountains. 

“Those Seldwyla rascals live well!” said Manz; and Marti, 
the other peasant, replied, “One of them came to me yesterday, 
about the middle field.” 

“He came to me, too,” said Manz. 

“Indeed! Probably he said, too, that you ought to use the land 
and pay the selectmen rent for it.” 

“ Yes, until it should be decided to whom the field belongs, and 
what should be done with it. But I declined with thanks to bring 
that waste land into order for some one else, and told them they 
should sell the field and put the money aside till an owner was 
found, which would never happen, for what once gets into chancery 
at Seldwyla is there for good; besides, it’s a hard matter to settle. 
The rascals want to get something to munch from the interest on 
the rental, but they might as well do that on the proceeds. We 
should take care that they did not run it up too high. And then 
we should know what we had and who owned the land.” 

“ Exactly what I think, too ; and I have given the jumping-jacks 
the same answer.” 

They were silent awhile. Then Manz began again. “It’s a 
pity, though, that good land should lie idle. It’s past reason that 
not a soul has claimed it for twenty years. There is no one in the 
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village here with any kind of title to it, and nobody knows what 
has become of the children of that ruined old trumpeter.” 

“ Hum,” said Marti. ‘“ What a queer thing that was! When- 
ever I see that black fiddler while he is stopping at the poorhouse 
and playing for dancing around in the villages, I could swear he 
was the trumpeter’s grandson, though he doesn’t know he has an 
acre left. What would he get out of it? Besot himself for a 
month, and then, —just as before! Besides, who would dare give 
him the wink, since no one can be sure of it!” 

“That would make a fine story of it,’ Manz rejoined. “We 
have quite enough to do to keep him out of our alms district, for 
they are always piling him back onus. Since his folks have once 
gone off vagabonding, let him stay away and play the fiddle for the 
Valley people. How in all the world are we to know that he is the 
trumpeter’s grandson? How does it concern me if I can really 
recognize the old man in this fiddler’s swarthy face? To err is 
human, I say, and the littlest scrap of paper, one piece of a bap- 
tismal certificate, would serve my conscience better than ten mortal 
men’s faces!” 

“ Ay, surely!” said Marti, “ to be sure he says it is n’t his fault 
that he was n’t baptized! But must we make the baptismal font 
portable and carry it around in the woods? No, it stays firmly 
inside the church, and it is the bier that is portable and hangs out- 
side on the wall. We are over populated in this village already, 
and will be needing two schoolmasters soon.” 

The meal-time and the talk ended, they rose to finish their 
morning’s work. The two children, however, who had been plan- 
ning to return home with their fathers, drew their wagon under 
the shade of the young linden and betook themselves to making 
an inroad upon the wild field, whose weeds, bushes, and stone-heaps 
offered them an unwonted wilderness of marvels. After they had 
wandered about in this green wilderness hand in hand for some 
time, amusing themselves with trying to swing their clasped hands 
over the high thistles, they sat down at last in the shade of one, 
and the girl began to dress her doll with the long leaves of the 
bed-straw weed, making it a beautiful fringy skirt. A solitary red 
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poppy still blooming there was drawn over the head for a cap and 
fastened on with a grass-stalk. The little creature looked like a 
fairy god-mother now, especially after she was decked out in a 
necklace made of red berries. She was then set high on the 
branches of the thistle, and gazed upon with united admiration for 
a while, till the boy had looked long enough, and knocked her down 
with a stone. Her finery was all disarranged, and the girl un- 
dressed her immediately so as to dress her up once more. But as 
soon as the doll was bare again, rejoicing only in her red cap, the 
wild boy snatched the plaything from his companion and tossed it 
high in the air. The girl sprang weeping after it, but he caught it 
again, tossed it up again while she was trying to grasp it, and 
teased her in this way for some time. In his hands the flying 
doll came to grief, and that too in the knee of her one leg, where a 
small hole let a few barley corns trickle out. No sooner did the 
tormentor notice the hole than he kept quiet as a mouse, and 
busied himself making the hole larger so as to find where the bran 
came from. His quiet seemed highly suspicious to the poor girl, 
and she crowded down on him and watched his wicked attempts 
with dismay. ‘“ See now!” he cried, and waved it about by the 
leg before her nose, so that the bran flew in her face, and as she 
would reach out for it, screaming and begging, he would spring 
away again; nor did he rest till the whole leg hung limp and 
empty like a melancholy pod. Then he threw the maltreated 
plaything away, and stood pert and indifferent while the little girl 
threw herself weeping upon the doll and wrapped it in her apron. 
But she took it out again and wofully regarded the wretched one. 
When she saw the leg she began again crying aloud, for it hung 
limp from the hip like a salamander’s tail. She sobbed so uncon- 
trollably now that the mischief-maker lost courage, and stood re- 
morseful and anxious in front of the wailing child. When she 
noticed this she suddenly stopped crying and struck him with the 
doll several times, and he made believe it hurt him and cried, 
“Ouch!” so naturally that she was appeased, and was ready to 
carry on jointly with him the work of dissection and dismember- 
ment. They bored hole upon hole in the martyred body and let 
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the bran stream out at both ends, carefully collecting it in a pile 
on a flat stone, stirring it about and gravely examining it. All 
that was left solid of the doll was its head, destined now partic- 
ularly to arouse the attention of the children. They loosened it 
from the collapsed body and gazed in astonishment at the hollow 
inside. As they saw the suggestive cavity and also the bran, the 
next and most natural leap of thought was to fill the head; and 
their little hands were at once eagerly busied in putting the bran 
in it. For the first time in its life there was something in it. The 
boy must have considered it dead knowledge, for suddenly he 
caught a big blue fly, and, holding it buzzing in his hollowed 
hands, ordered the girl to empty out the bran, and thereupon the 
fly was imprisoned and the hole stopped up with grass. The chil- 
dren held the head up to their ears, and set it festively on a stone, 
for it was still decked with the red poppy. The oracular head 
resounded, and the children listened in deep silence to the oracle. 
Dismay and ingratitude await every prophet. The little life within 
the ill-shaped atomy aroused the children’s cruelty, and they decided 
to bury the head. So they dug a grave, and, without asking the 
opinion of the imprisoned fly, laid the head inside and erected 
over the mound an enormous monument of stones. Then they 
felt dismayed because they had buried something alive, and they 
betook themselves quite a way off from the eerie tomb. 

The little maiden lay down in a green spot, and, as she was 
weary with play, she began to sing a few words in a monotonous 
drone. The boy squatted near by and joined in, although he was 
almost ready to fall over, he was so tired and languid. The sun 
shone in the open mouth of the singing maiden and lighted up her 
snow-white teeth and her full red lips. The boy, seeing the teeth, 
took hold of her head, calling out, “Guess how many teeth you 
have.” 

The girl thought a minute and then said by guesswork, “ A 
hundred ! ” —“ No; two and thirty!” he cried. “ Wait, I’ll count.” 
Then he tried to count her teeth, beginning over and over, as he 
could not make out the two and thirty. The girl held still for a 
while, but as the zealous counter did not finish, she started up, cry- 
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ing, “ Now I will count yours.” The boy lay down in the grass, 
the girl over him, and embracing his head. He opened his mouth. 
She counted, “ One, two, seven, five, two, one.” The boy cor- 
rected her, and instructed her, and she began again innumerable 
times. This game seemed the best of all they had played that 
day. But at last the little girl toppled over on the little school- 
master, and both fell asleep in the bright mid-day sun. 

Meantime the fathers had finished their ploughing and had 
turned their fields into fresh-smelling brown tracts of earth. As 
one of them was finishing the last furrow, and the boy was getting 
ready to stop, his master called out, “Why do you halt? Turn 
once more!” “We are through,” said the boy. “Hold your 
tongue, and do as I tell you!” So, keeping on, they turned a 
broad furrow in the middle field that had no owner, and the weeds 
and stones flew. The peasant did not stop to put them aside. He 
must have thought there was time enough for that, and to do it in 
the rough sufficed for to-day. The furrow was turned quickly 
to the top of the hill in a soft gentle curve; but when he came up 
the gentle slope and the wind again tossed back the peak of his 
cap, his neighbor was ploughing along too, with the peak of his 
cap in front, cutting also on his side from the middle field a wide 
furrow whence the clods flew. 

Each saw what the other did, but neither seemed to see, and 
both quickly passed each other by and sank like constellations 
below this round world. 

So the weavers’ shuttles of this tale passed each other; and 
that which the weaver has woven “ no weaver knows.” 

Harvest after harvest came, and each one saw the children 
larger and comelier and the ownerless field narrower and narrower 
between its broader growing neighbors. With every ploughing it 
lost a furrow on both sides, without a word being spoken or an eye 
seeming to notice the trespass. The stones were being heaped 
higher and higher, and already made a considerable backbone 
stretching the whole length of the field, and the wild growth was 
so high upon it that the children, although they were grown, could 
not see each other as they went to and fro on either side. For 
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they did not go to the middle field together any more. The ten- 
year-old Solomon, or Soli, as he was called, held his own bravely 
now with the bigger boys and the men, and the brown Brenchen, 
although she was a spirited little wench, had to come under the 
protection of her own sex, or she would be laughed at by the 
others as a tomboy. 

During every harvest, however, when everybody was occupied 
in the fields, they took the opportunity to climb the wide barren 
comb of stone that-separated them. Since they had no other 
communication with each other this yearly ceremony was the 
more guardedly celebrated, and their fathers’ fields joined at no 
other place. 

At last the middle field had to be sold, and the price held in 
trust. The auction was held on the spot. Only a few on-lookers 
came besides the peasants Manz and Marti, for no one else wished 
to bid in and cultivate the odd lot lying between the two neigh- 
bors.’ Although these two were among the best peasants of the 
village, and they had done no differently from what two thirds of 
them would have done under the same circumstances, still they 
were looked upon suspiciously, and no one wished to be jammed 
in between them in the narrow orphan’s field. Most men are 
capable of practising any crooked act that is in the air if they run 
their noses up against it; but if it is another man who begins it, 
the rest are glad it was not they, that the temptation did not lie 
in their way, and they make the one elect to do the evil thing their 
scape-goat, treating him with delicate scorn as an instigator of 
vileness marked out by the gods, while at the same time their 
mouths are watering for just such an advantage as he has thus 
gained. Manz and Marti were the only ones, therefore, who seri- 
ously bid for the field, and after a tolerably stubborn bidding- 
match it was knocked down to Manz. 

The officers and the on-lookers left the ground, but the peasants, 
who each had work still to do on his own field, met, and Marti 
said, “‘ You will throw your old and your new land in together now 
and divide the field into two equal portions? That is what I 
would have done at least if I had obtained the thing.” 
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‘So will I,” answered Manz, “for as one field the piece would 
be too big for me; but what am I going to do about this? I have 
noticed that you have recently driven in obliquely at the lower end 
of the field which belongs to me now, and cut off a three-cornered 
piece. You no doubt did so with the idea that in the end it would 
be yours anyhow; as, however, it now belongs to me, you will 
readily see that I cannot endure such an unheard of curve, so that 
you can have nothing to say against it if I make the line straight. 
It will be no occasion for strife.” 

Marti answered as coldly as Manz had addressed him. “ Neither 
do I see why strife should be occasioned. It seems to me you 
have bought the field just as it is. Everybody saw how it was, 
and it has not changed a hair’s breadth since that time.” 

“Gammon!” said Manz, “ we will not inquire too closely into 
what has already occurred, but this is too much, and everything in 
the end must have its limit. These three fields have hitherto lain 
straight alongside of one another, as in accordance with what is 
right they should. It will be an altogether ridiculous joke if you 
insist on such an unreasonable curlicue in the line, and we should 
both get a bad name if you let that crooked piece stand. It must 
certainly be done away with.” 

Marti laughed and said, ‘‘ Your sudden fear of ridicule does not 
give me any anxiety. If it annoys you, good, let’s make it straight, 
but not on my side. I’ll settle it with you in writing if you like.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense,” said Manz. “It will surely be 
made straight and that on your side, and you can go hang 
yourself.” 

‘“‘ That we shall see in time and live through it,” said Marti, and 
both men separated without looking at each other again. Instead 
they stared into the empty air in different directions as if gazing 
at who knows what wonderful things upon which they must exert 
the whole strength of their observation. 

The next day Manz sent out a servant man and maid and his 
own son Soli to the field to root out the weeds and wild brush and 
put it in piles so that the stones could more readily be carted off. 
It was a change in his usual custom that he should send out 
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against his mother’s will their boy, scarcely eleven years old, who 
had never been made to do any work. He used stern and author- 
itative words about it, as if with the idea that he might benumb by 
his severity toward his own blood his consciousness of the wrong- 
doing whose consequences now began to be unfolded. 

Those who were sent out worked vigorously at the weeds and 
hacked with pleasure at the bushes and plants of all sorts that had 
flourished there for years. No rules or special care being required 
in the work, it passed for pleasure. The wild stuff, withered by the 
sun, was piled up and set on fire with great acclamation, and as 
the smoke spread itself far and wide, the young people jumped 
around it as if crazy. This was the last joyful féte on the unlucky 
field, and little Brenchen crept out too and helped bravely with 
it. The unusualness of this event and the jolly excitement gave 
a good opportunity to the former playfellows to return to their 
childish plays. Other children came, and soon there was gathered 
an altogether joyous company, but if Soli and Brenchen became 
separated, he sought her out and she laughingly slipped to him, 
and it seemed to both that this happy day never must nor could 
end. 

But toward evening old Manz came thither in order to see what 
they had accomplished, and although they were already through, he 
scolded over their joyousness and scared the company away. 

At the same time Marti appeared on his ground, and noticing 
his daughter, whistled to her shrilly and dictatorially through his 
fingers so that she ran frightened to him, and he gave her, without 
knowing why, several boxes on the ear. So both children went 
home whimpering and sad, and they knew as little in truth why 
they were sad as why before they had been glad, for the roughness 
of the fathers, in itself something new, was not yet comprehended 
by these unsuspicious children. 

The next day’s task was a harder one, requiring men, as Manz 
had the stones picked up and thrown on the disputed corner, which 
Marti had already ploughed up neatly. He drew a straight boun- 
dary about it and loaded down this little space of earth with all the 
stones which both men in the long time past had thrown over there, 
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so that a great cairn was piled up which he thought his opponent 
would not attempt to take away. This was more than Marti had 
looked for. He expected that the other would go to work with his 
plough in the old way, and waited for that, and only when the work 
was about completed did he hear of the beautiful memorial monu- 
ment Manz had built up. He ran out, raging, saw his Christmas-box, 
ran back again and called in the officer of the district to protest 
provisionally against the pile of stones and to lay claim to the plot; 
and from that day on the two peasants were involved in legal pro- 
ceedings with each other, and never rested till they were both 
bankrupt. 

The minds of these otherwise pacific men were now as keen as 
a sickle; the narrowest notions of right took possession of them, 
so that neither could or would comprehend how the other could so 
arbitrarily and unjustly dispute over that paltry little point of land. 
A wonderful sense of symmetry and parallelism was developed in 
Manz. He felt veritably sickened at the stupid obstinacy with 
which Marti persisted in the retention of that nonsensical and 
ridiculous curve. They met each other with the conviction on 
either side that the other one must necessarily consider him a despi- 
cable numskull to be so boldly and openly overreaching, just as one 
acts toward some poor defenceless devil instead of toward a clever 
man who is able to take care of himself. Each regarded himself 
as injured in his wonderful honor, and gave himself over recklessly 
to passion and strife and their consequences, so that their whole 
after life was like the deluded agonies of two damned souls bound 
on a single plank drifting down a dark stream, who struggle against 
each other, fight the air, and hurt and destroy themselves while 
they think they are grappling with misfortune. They were choice 
morsels for the speculators in Seldwyla, and soon both contestants 
had a following of middle-men, busybodies, and advisers, all of 
whom knew how to extort money in a hundred ways. The little 
plot of earth with the heap of stones on it, over which a forest of 
nettles and thistles had already cropped out, was but the first germ 
of a tangled history and a mode of living for the two fifty-year-old 
peasants that was utterly different from their customary habit. 
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The more money they lost, the more eagerly they hankered for it, 
and the less they possessed the more obstinately they strove to get 
rich and overreach each other. They spent half their time in the city, 
where each had his headquarters in some den, and were inveigled 
into the most absurd expenditures and unseemly guzzling, over which 
their hearts bled secretly. Both lived only in the hope not to be 
taken for a numskull, while each stood for one of the worst kind, and 
were being so regarded by everybody. The rest of their time they 
spent sulking at home or driving their work with foolishly wicked 
over-exertion, seeking to recoup what was lost, and in this way 
scaring away from their employment every good and trustworthy 
workingman. So things went mightily backward with them, and 
before ten years were over they were standing like storks on one 
leg on the ridgepole of their possessions for every breath of wind 
to blow down. Their hate grew greater daily, each looking upon 
the other as the source of his misfortunes, his inherited enemy, and 
wholly unreasonable opponent, sent into the world by the devil in 
order to cause his ruin. They turned aside if they saw the other 
one coming. No member of their households, child, wife, or ser- 
vant, dared speak to one another. 

The women behaved differently during this weated of deteriora- 
tion. Marti’s wife, who was of a good sort, could not endure this 
degradation, and died before her daughter was fifteen years old. 
Manz’s wife, on the other hand, conformed to the changed way of 
living. In order to adapt herself as a companion in downsliding 
she had nothing to do but let go the bridle and drop a few femi- 
nine feelings that were only harnessed on superficially. Her 
fondness for pleasure became grossly sensual, her glibness of 
tongue a fundamentally false and slippery habit of flattery and back- 
biting, which constantly caused her to say the opposite of what she 
thought, and soon made her own husband take an x foraw. Her 
original frankness, which rejoiced in innocent chatter, now grew 
to be the most brazen shamelessness in her false manner of 
living, and instead of suffering under her husband she pulled 
his nose. As he went to the bad, she went worse, and where 
he went moderately she went the whole course, let nothing go 
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past her, and grew to the rankest flower as the mistress of a fallen 
house. 

Things were ill-ordered for the poor children now, who could 
neither look forward with any hope to the future, or back upon 
their early youth with any joy; everywhere there was nothing but 
care and wrangling. 

Brenchen apparently had a slimmer chance than Soli, as her 
mother was dead and she was left alone in a desolate house to the 
tyranny of an ungovernable father. When she was sixteen years 
old, she had grown to be a slender comely maiden, her dark brown 
hair curling rebelliously almost down to her glancing: brown eyes ; 
dark red blood, such as one seldom sees, shimmered through her 
brown cheeks and gleamed in a deep purple on the fresh lips, giv- 
ing the dusky maiden a peculiar distinction. The joy of life trem- 
bled in every fibre of her being. She was laughing and ever ready 
for merriment and play whenever the weather was propitious ; 
that is, whenever she did not have too many torments and cares to 
endure. These plagued her days often enough, however, for not 
only did she have to bear the growing misery of her house, but 
also plan anxiously how to manage if she wished to keep herself 
neatly clothed or halfway decent, since she had to do it without 
her father’s giving her anything toward it. To equip her grace- 
ful person any way fitly in the most modest Sunday dress, or to 
get together a few bright-colored cheap handkerchiefs, Brenchen 
had trouble enough. Her beautiful, good-tempered young blood 
was every way humbled and hindered because of this. Besides, 
she had seen her mother’s sorrow and death during her growing up 
days, and this memory was one more bridle to check her fiery 
spirit. It seemed doubly lovable and touching, therefore, when 
the good child, despite everything, brightened up and was ready 
to smile at every glance of the sun. 

Things did not appear to bear so hard on Soli, for he was a fine 
strong lad who knew how to take care of himself, and whose bear- 
ing made bad treatment, at least, impossible. He was conscious of 
his parents’ bad management, and could remember that once it was 
not so. Yes, he still cherished in his memory a picture of his 
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father as an upright, clever, and peaceably disposed peasant, the 
same whom he now beheld a grizzled, quarrelsome fool and idler, 
who boasted and bragged, wavered like a weather-vane in a hundred 
directions, and steered backward like acrab. He was overcome 
with shame and helpless solicitude when he realized it, for it was 
not clear to his inexperience how it had come to be so, and his 
anxiety about it was benumbed by his mother’s flattering treat- 
ment of him. For in order to be undisturbed and have some one 
to share with her in her evil course, as well as to satisfy her own 
vain whims, she let him have what he wanted, dressed him osten- 
tatiously, and supported him in everything he undertook for his 
pleasure, all of which he accepted without much thankfulness, for 
his mother chattered and deceived about things so much that he 
could take little pleasure in it. Listlessly and unthinkingly he 
did as he pleased without being bad; remaining uninjured by the 
example of his elders, and feeling the desirable necessity of him- 
self being, in the main, simple, quiet, and diligent. He was just 
about what his father had been at his age. This brought his 
father nearer to him and involuntarily raised his regard for the son 
in whom, with pained recollections and a tortured conscience, he 
beheld his own youth. In spite of the liberty Soli enjoyed he was 
not at his ease. He felt the absence of good example and the 
steady constant work, of which there had been no mention now for 
a long time in Manz’s house. His best comfort was a pride in 
his independence and in his freedom from reproach thus far. In 
this pride he let the days pass, and the future come. 

The only constraint to which he was subjected arose from his 
father’s hatred toward everything that belonged to Marti or in 
any way recalled him. He understood nothing of it except that 
Marti had helped to ruin his father, and that every one in their 
household was equally antagonistic toward him, so it was not hard 
for him to see nothing either of Marti or his daughter, and to play 
his own part as a tolerable although rather tame enemy. 

Brenchen, however, who had so much more to endure than Soli, 
and in her own house was much more desolate, felt less ready for 
enmity, and only considered herself despised by the well-dressed 
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and apparently happy Soli. She kept herself away from him on 
this account, and if he were anywhere in the neighborhood she 
went away quickly before he had taken the trouble to glance at 
her. In this way it came about that he had not seen her for several 
years, and did not know how she looked now that she was grown 
up. Yet it occupied his mind, and he wondered mightily sometimes 
within himself about it. Whenever Marti was mentioned he 
thought involuntarily of the daughter, whose present appearance 
was not clear to him, and whose memory was not at all distasteful. 

Soli’s father was the first of the two enemies to become unable 
to support himself, and to be forced to leave house and home. 
This happened because he had a wife to help him downward, and 
a son who still required a good deal of him, while Marti was the sole 
sinner in his toppling domain, and his daughter could work like a 
slave, and wasted nothing. 

Manz did not know how else to begin again but to take the ad- 
vice of his Seldwyla patrons and move into town and settle there 
as an innkeeper. It is always pitiful to see a once respected coun- 
tryman, who has grown old in the fields, move into town with the 
remnant of his goods, setting up a low ale-house as a last harbor of 
refuge, and acting the part of friendly and suave host while he is 
really quite other than content. 

When Manz moved from the farm it was plain enough how poor 
they had grown. They loaded up with old dilapidated household 
stuff. It was easy tosee that nothing had been bought or renewed. 
The wife put on her best attire, however, and took her seat atop the 
cart full of goods and turned her face hopefully toward the city- 
woman of the future who would louk down with contempt on the 
village companions who now, full of compassion for her, peered at 
her from behind the hedges. With her friendliness and cleverness 
she expected to charm the whole city and accomplish all that her 
simpleton husband could not do when once she took her place at 
the bar of a fine hotel. But the bar stood in a squalid corner- 
tavern in an out-of-the-way narrow alley, where their predecessor 
had gone to pieces, and which the Seldwylers had let to Manz be- 
cause he still had a few hundred dollars to bleed, 
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Manz on his side was not so content as his wife, but drove on, 
with boding suspicions and in grim resentment. As he was driv- 
ing off he saw Marti, who had taken occasion to have something 
to do on the opposite side of the street, jeering and exulting over 
his disaster, and he cursed him and accounted him the sole cause 
of his misfortunes. 

During the first few weeks, especially at first, a tableful of 
people came to see the incoming host and find out if there were 
going to be any practical jokes. There was not much to see in the 
landlord, for Manz was stiff, sad, and ungenial. He did not know 
how to behave and did not wish to know. Slowly and awkwardly 
he filled the beer-mugs and placed them gruffly before his guests. 
He tried to say something and brought nothing out. 

So much the more zealously the wife now threw herself into 
the breach, and for a few days actually held the guests together, 
although from an entirely different effect than she intended. She 
got together a few house dresses in which she thought herself irre- 
sistible. To an unbleached linen peasant’s skirt she added a green 
silk spencer, a cotton apron, and a sleazy white kerchief. Her 
hair, no longer thick, she twirled up into ludicrous snail-twists on 
her temples. She swished about the room, posing gracefully and 
smiling and pursing her mouth so that it would look sweet, and 
hopped elastically about from table to table to set down a glass or 
a plate of cheese, while she laughingly called out, “‘ Here you are, 
my brave man!” or “gracious gentlemen!” or some such inane 
exclamation. For although her tongue was generally ready, she 
did not now know what to say, being a stranger and unacquainted 
with the people. The Seldwylers of the lower class who hung 
about there held their hands before their mouths, almost dying of 
laughter, kicked one another under the table, exclaiming, “ Zooks, 
but she’s a caution!” ‘“Tip-top!” said another. ‘“ By the ever- 
lasting hail it’s worth the trouble to come!” Her husband noticed 
it with black looks, and gave her a dig in the ribs, saying, “ You 
old cow, what’s the matter with you? What are you trying to 


do?” —“ Don’t bother me,” she answered angrily, “ you old block- 
head! Don’t you see how I am taking pains, and how well I know 
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how to get around these people? They are nothing but your rag- 
tag and bob-tail, to be sure, but let me alone, and I will soon draw 
a more distinguished patronage.” 

One or two tallow dips lighted up this scene. Soli went out in 
the dark kitchen, sat down at the hearth, and cried over his father 
and mother. 

The guests soon had enough of the show provided by the wife, 
and went next time where it was more comfortable, and where they 
could laugh unrestrainedly over their set-out. It was not long be- 
fore they had to wait to have something to eat until some chance 
guest came in to consume their diminishing stock of wine and they 
had a little money. If he ordered a bit of sausage, they were often 
hard put to it to get it for him. So they had to play the landlord 
without wine or bread or anything to eat themselves. They were 
almost glad when no guests came; and they sat about at home, 
able neither to live nor die. When the wife realized this she took 
off her green silk spencer, and developed some womanly virtues as 
necessity pushed her husband to the wall. She practised patience 
and sacrificed herself in all sorts of ways. In her way, she exerted 
a good influence which did not reach far, or accomplish much, but 
was better than nothing. She advised according to her lights in 
the family councils, and when things came to naught bore her hus- 
band’s reproach. In short, now that she was old, she did all that 
which had she done earlier would have been far better. 

To get something to bite on, at least, and to pass the time, 
father and son took to fishing with the rod in the river. This was 
the chief business of all bankrupt Seldwylers. In favorable weather, 
when the fish were biting well, they could be seen by the dozens 
wandering along by the river bank. Here perched one in a long 
brown peasant’s smock, there squatted another in a large-flowered 
dressing-gown, in default of a better coat, pipe in one hand and 
rod in the other. When the clouds were thickest in the sky, and 
the weather was heavy and promised rain, then these figures stood 
thickest on the flowing stream, motionless, like a gallery of 
prophets. 

If any one had prophesied to Manz twelve years before, when he 
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was ploughing with his fine span on the hill above the river bank, 
that he would ever join this comical company of saints he would 
have taken it hard. But he hastened on behind them now, string- 
ing along by himself like a soul from the lower world seeking a 
comfortable spot of his own to be damned in by the dark waters. 
He and his son had no patience to stand with the rod. They re- 
membered how the peasants caught fish when they were gamey in 
an entirely different way, and especially with their hands in the 
brook. So they took their rods only for show, and went up further 
along the stream, where they knew there were deer and trout. 

Meanwhile things went worse and worse with Marti, too. So 
tedious did he find it, that instead of working on his neglected 
fields, he also fell back on fishing, and for days long spattered about 
in the water. Brenchen dared not stir from his side, and had to 
follow him with pail and fishing tackle, through brooks and ponds, 
in rain and sunshine, leaving the most necessary things undone at 
home. Marti had lost most of his land, keeping only an acre or 
two, which he and his daughter cultivated miserably or not at all. 

So it came to pass one evening as he went along a deep, rushing 
stream where the trout were leaping, for the sky was full of thunder, 
that he came upon his enemy, Manz, who was advancing along the 
opposite bank. Anger rose within him as soon as he saw him. 
For years they had not been so near each other, save when before 
the bar, where they did not dare to molest each other. Full of rage, 
Marti called out, “ What are you doing here, you dog? Can’t you 
stay in your lazy kennel, you scum of Seldwyla!” 

“You ’ll get there fast enough, you rogue!” called Manz. 
“You catch fish now, too, and have n’t much left to lose.” 

“Shut your mouth, you gallows-bird!” shrieked Marti, over the 
noise of the waves. ‘It is you who have brought misfortune upon 
me.” 

Manz had to shriek louder still, as the trees rustled with the 
coming storm. “If that were true I should rejoice, you ninny!” 

“ Oh, you dog!” shouted Marti again. 

And Manz shouted back, “ Oh, you calf, how stupid you are!” 

At that Marti sought to cross the creek. He was the angrier 
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of the two, because Manz as a landlord still had enough to eat and 
drink and lead an unworried life while he lingered on unrighteously 
in his broken-up farm. Manz strode on angrily enough on the 
other side, his son behind him, who, instead of listening to the 
quarrel, looked curiously at Brenchen following her father and 
looking down, so ashamed that her brown curls fell forward. She 
carried a wooden fish-pail in one hand, in the other her shoes and 
stockings and her dress, held up because of the wet. Since Soli 
had come along on that side she let it drop, and now was doubly 
burdened and vexed with all the stuff she was carrying and her 
shame over the quarrel. If she had looked across at Soli she would 
have seen that he was neither proud nor distinguished, but anxious 
enough. While she kept her eyes to the ground, and Soli kept 
his gaze on her slender graceful figure, stepping on so shrinkingly, 
they did not notice how quiet their fathers had grown, and how 
they hurried on to the wooden bridge which led across the stream a 
little way on and had just come in sight. It began to lighten, and 
the lightning glared weirdly over the dark water. There wasa 
muffled roar of thunder in the black clouds, and heavy raindrops 
fell as the infuriated men plunged upon the narrow swaying bridge. 
They gripped each other at the same time, their faces quivering 
with rage. 

It is not pleasing when men of any sort out of bravado or neces- 
sity come into conflict, but this is harmless play compared with 
two old men coming to blows who have known each other from 
childhood, and are moved to internal hatred as the fruit of a life- 
time. Since they were boys these gray old men had not grappled 
each other, and it was fifty years since they had shaken hands, 
and then only in a stolid rigid manner. After striking at each 
other once or twice they held in, wrestling tremblingly, and 
groaning and snivelling miserably from time to time, each striv- 
ing to throw the other over the creaking rail. 

Now the children coming along saw the wretched sight. Soli 
sprang ahead to stand by his father, and put an end to the hated 
enemy, who seemed to be the weaker anyway, and about to give 
out. But Brenchen sprang too, with a long shriek, casting down 
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everything and throwing herself upon her father to protect him. 
Tears streamed from her eyes and she looked beseechingly at Soli, 
who was about to grip her father and completely overcome him. 
Unexpectedly constrained, he laid his hand upon his own father and 
tried to loose him from his enemy and quiet him. The fight paused, 
therefore, or rather the whole group swayed unquietly to and fro 
without breaking apart. The two young people, constantly push- 
ing in this way between their elders, had come into close contact. 
At the same moment a break in the clouds let through a glare of 
evening light which lighted up the maiden’s face, and Soli saw the 
face so well known to him and yet so different and far more beau- 
tiful. Brenchen saw his, too, and to his astonishment smiled 
quickly through her tears. Soli admonished himself, however, 
aroused by his father’s exertions to shake him off, recovered him- 
self, and with firm grip with threats and pleading got him apart 
from his enemy. Both old men took a deep breath, and turning 
away from each other began to scold. Their children scarcely 
breathed, and were still as death. Before separating they clasped 
hands quickly—hands moist and cool with the fishing — un- 
noticed by the others, and then turned away. 

As the angry group separated, muttering, the clouds closed to- 
gether again. It grew darker, and the rain poured in torrents. 
Manz, hanging his head, staggered along the dark wet way, shrunk 
together under the driving rain, both hands in his pockets, his 
features still quivering and his teeth chattering, and unobserved 
tears, which he left unwiped lest his son should notice, flowing 
down his stubbly beard. 

But his son saw nothing because he went along lost in dream, 
noting neither storm, nor darkness, nor misery. It seemed light and 
warm outside and in, and he felt rich and well-born as a king’s son. 
He saw continually before him as he went along, the fleeting smile 
of the beautiful close face. He responded to it only now — a good 
half-hour afterward. Whilst he smiled back full of love into the 
night and weather at the dear face which seemed to come toward 
him out of the dark, he believed that Brenchen upon her way must 
needs see his smile, too, and feel conscious of it. 
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Soli was fully occupied all the next day in picturing to himself 
Brenchen’s face and figure. Giving himself up to this, the object 
of it vanished from him completely. He imagined he could not 
remember exactly how she looked. A general picture he had in- 
deed, but he could not describe her. He saw the picture and felt 
its agreeable impress, but yet as something indefined and only once 
seen. He recalled exactly the features of the little girl he had 
once known and with great satisfaction, but not the maiden he 
had seen yesterday. His eyes demanded their right and pleasure, 
and in the afternoon, when the sun shone warm and clear, Soli 
slipped out of the door and took his way toward his old home, 
which now seemed to him truly a heavenly Jerusalem with shining 
gates, his heart beating as he approached it. 

On the way he stumbled upon Brenchen’s father going toward 
the town, his gray beard untrimmed, a wicked-looking countryman, 
who had squandered his fields and now went about to do others an 
evil. Yet Soli no longer looked at him as they passed with hate 
but with diffidence, as if his life stood in his hands, and he would 
rather beg it of him than demand it. Marti measured him from 
head to foot with angry looks, and went his way. That suited Soli 
well, and he slipped along the old familiar path until he stood in 
front of Marti’s house. He had not seen the place for years, and 
he stared in astonishment at the desolation he now saw before him. 
Piece after piece of Marti’s land had been mortgaged, and he 
owned nothing now but the house and lot and the field on the hill 
by the river, which he had obstinately refused to let go till the last. 
But on the field once so beautiful with waving grain at harvest- 
time there was now only a medley of crops from odd seeds gathered 
together from torn packets and old boxes. Every one ran about in 
it as he pleased, and the beautiful broad piece of land looked now 
like the ownerless field which had caused all the misfortune. The 
house, too, was lamentable to see. The windows were broken and 
fastened up with paper, yet were the cheeriest things about the 
place, for they were polished bright and clean and gleamed like 
Brenchen’s eyes. Soli leaned against an old shed and regarded 
the still and desolate house. 
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Presently Brenchen came out of the door, gazing out steadfastly 
as if all her thoughts were fixed on one object. Soli’s eyes did 
not stir from her. Turning in his direction she saw him, and they 
looked across at each other for a while as if they were observing 
a phenomenon, till Soli rose and went slowly toward her. As he 
drew near she stretched out her hand, and said “Soli!” He 
grasped it and gazed long in her face. 

She reddened darkly beneath his gaze, and asked, ‘“‘ What do 
you want here?” 

“Only to see thee!” he replied. ‘Shall we not be good 
friends again ?” 

‘“‘ And our parents ?” asked Brenchen, turning her tearful face 
aside, as her hands were not free to hide it. 

“ Are we guilty of what they have done and become?” answered 
Soli. ‘ Perhaps we can only make good that misery by our hold- 
ing together and being right loving one to the other.” 

“It would never turn out well,” said Brenchen, with a deep 
sigh. ‘In God’s name, go thy way, Soli! ” 

“ Are you alone?” asked he. ‘Can I come in a moment?” 

“Father has gone to town to bring something against your 
father, he said. But you cannot come in, for probably you could 
not get away unobserved. Now everything is quiet and no one is 
in the way. I beg you, go now!” 

“No! GolI will not. I must look at you, and we must speak 
with each other,—at least for half an hour or an hour. That 
would do us good.” 

Brenchen thought for a moment. Then she said: “Iam going 
toward evening out on our field — you know which; we have 
only that — to fetch some vegetables. No one will be there, 
I know, for the people are mowing elsewhere. Come there 
when you please. But go now and take care that no one sees 
you. Although nobody goes with us any more, still they would 
know and make such a talk about it that father would hear of 
_ 

They loosed hands, and clasped them at once again, both ex- 
claiming simultaneously, “ And how does it go with you?” But 
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instead of answering, they asked anew, and the answer was only 
in their eyes. As the manner of lovers is, they did not know how 
to get on with words, and without saying anything further, half 
happy, half sad, they separated at last. 

“IT shall come soon. Go you thither straightway,” Brenchen 
called after him. 

Soli went. 

The beautiful peaceful July sun, the wandering white clouds flit- 
ting over the waving grain, the glancing blue river flowing below, 
— all this for the first time in many years filled him with happi- 
ness instead of trouble, and he threw himself at full length in the 
luminous half-shadows of the grain bordering on Marti’s plot, and 
stared soul-content into the heavens. 

It was scarcely a quarter of an hour before Brenchen followed, 
and unexpectedly stood before him. Joyfully he sprang up. 
“ Brelli!” he cried. Smilingly she gave him both hands. 

Hand in hand they wandered then by the whispering grain, 
back and forth upon the sunny rondure of the height, passing 
over and sinking below it like constellations just as their fathers 
had done before them when they ploughed, sure-footed, in their 
furrows on the hill. 

Once, lifting their eyes above the blue cornflowers, they sud- 
denly saw a dark star preceding them, a swarthy churl unexpec- 
tedly come whence they knew not. He must have been lying in 
the grain. Brenchen shrank back and Soli exclaimed, ‘“ The 
black fiddler!” He did indeed carry a fiddle with the bow under 
his arm, and he looked black enough, wearing a rusty black smock 
and little black cap, his unkempt beard coal-black and his face and 
hands black too, for he did all sorts of work, kettle-tinkering and 
helping with the charcoal-burning or the pitch-boiling, and went 
in the woods with his fiddle only for pleasure when the peasants 
were holiday-making. Soli and Brenchen kept behind him still as 
mice, hoping he would go on and not notice them. They went on 
constrained, not venturing to forsake the narrow path till they. 
came to the unrighteous stone-heap in the contested corner. 
Myriads of poppies had sprung up there, and the mound looked 
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fiery-red. Suddenly the swart fiddler leaped up the red pile of 
stones and turned and looked about him. The pair stood still and 
embarrassed, looking up at the black knave. 

He looked sharply at them and called out: “I know you. You 
are the children of those who stole this land from me. I am de- 
lighted to see how badly things have gone with you; and I shall 
certainly live to know that you have gone the way of all flesh 
before I do. Look at me, you two shallow pates! Does my nose 
please your? Eh!” 

In truth he had a horrible nose. It protruded like a thick 
cudgel from his wizened black face as if it had been thrown on, 
and his small round hole of a mouth twitched and puckered as he 
hissed and whistled through it. ‘ Look at me!” he kept on. 
“ Your fathers know me well, and so does every one in the village, 
if he only looks at my nose. Years ago they had it announced 
that the money for this land lay ready for the heir. I reported 
myself twenty times, but I had no baptismal certificate — no home 
papers from my friends the homeless. The testimony of those who 
saw my birth is not considered valid. And so the time has passed 
and I am cheated out of the blood-money with which I might have 
taken myself away from here. I besought your fathers to testify 
for me. They hold me as the right heir in their consciences, but 
they have hunted me out of their places and have gone to the 
devil themselves. /tem: So goes the world! It’s all right! Ill 
fiddle for you when you want to dance.” 

With this he sprang down and made for the village. As he 
vanished the pair sank down dismayed upon the heap of stones, 
loosing their hands and leaning their bowed heads upon them, for 
the fiddler’s appearance tore them away from the happy forgetful- 
ness in which they had been wandering, and in this wretchedness 
the cheerful light of life grew dark for them, and their spirits sank 
heavy as a stone. 

All at once Brenchen recalled the fiddler’s queer nose and 
figure, and must needs burst out laughing, “ The poor fellow 
looked too comical! What a nose!” and the dearest sunny cheer- 


fulness overspread her face as if she had only waited for the fid- 
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dler’s nose to chase away the grief whose cause she had forgotten, 
as she laughed again at Soli’s grave face. He stared amazed and 
delighted, looking into her happy face like a hungry man at good 
wheat bread. ‘My God! Brelli, how beautiful you are!” At 
this Brenchen laughed still more, breathing such cheery notes out 
of her musical young throat as seemed to Soli no less than the 
song of a nightingale. ‘ Ah, you witch, where did you learn this 
black magic you practise?’ — ‘“‘ Dear God!” said Brenchen, caress- 
ingly taking Soli’s hand, “this is no magic. I have wanted so 
long to be able to laugh. I had to, sometimes, when I was quite 
alone, over something or other; but it was never quite right, while 
now I could laugh forever just to see you. Are you just a little 
happy with me, too?” 

“Oh, Brenchen!” he sighed, looking her in the eyes, true- 
heartedly and deferentially, “I never looked upon any maiden 
before, but now it seems to me that I must love you forever, and 
that without knowing it, you have always stayed in my memory — 
always been with me.” 

“And you with me,” said Brenchen, “and that means still 
more ; for you had never seen me, and did not know what I had 
grown to be; but I have secretly observed you, and I have always 
known how you looked. Do you remember how often we used to 
come here when we were children? Do you remember the little 
wagon? What little tots we were! And how long it has been 
since then! One would think we were quite old.” 

“How old are you now?” laughed Soli: “you must be 
seventeen !” 

“Seventeen and a half,” answered Brenchen. ‘“ And how old 
are you, Soli? You must soon be twenty.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“ You will know how, when I tell you !” 

“Won't you tell?” 


“No!” 
“Certain sure?” 
“No! No!” 


“Yes, you will.” 
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“Will you make me?” 

“That we shall see!” 

This simple talk Soli carried on in order to give himself an 
excuse to caress her while pretending to force her to tell. She 
kept it up, too, guarding herself, with a great show of patience, 
and both finding this empty exchange of words very sweet. Soli 
could scarcely contain himself for joy to see the slender blooming 
girl beside him, and know that she was his, her cheeks aglow with 
purple, her dark brows meeting above her brown eyes, and her 
beautiful white teeth gleaming between her half-open lips. 

“ Have you all your white teeth yet?” laughed Soli. “Do you 
remember how we counted them? Maybe you can count now.” 

“ These are not the same,” said Brenchen. ‘ Those were pulled 
out long ago.” 

Soli in his simplicity would have renewed the play and counted 
the tooth-pearls; but Brenchen suddenly shut the red mouth, sat 
up, and began to weave a wreath of scarlet poppies which she put 
on her head, and which gave the dusky brown maiden a fabulous 
charm. She sprang up now, exclaiming, “ Heavens! how hot it 
is here! -Here we sit like fools and let ourselves be singed. 
Come, my love, let us go sit in the high grain.” 

In they slipped, so dexterously that they scarcely left any trace 
behind them, and made themselves a narrow prison of the golden 
stalks towering high above their heads, sitting within so that they 
could see nothing of the world below them, but only the deep blue 
sky above. They heard the lark singing high over them, and when 
they thought they saw one gleam transiently in the sun, like a star 
suddenly lit in the blue sky, they kissed each other for reward. 

All at once Brenchen drew back and said: “It is then really 
true that each of us has a pet. Does n’t it seem so to you?” 

“Yes,” said Soli, ‘it seems so to me.” 

“‘ And how does your little pet please you, — what have you to 
say about it?” 

“Tt is a thoroughly fine thing. It has two fine eyes, a red 
mouth, and runs on two feet, but of her soul I know less than the 
Pope at Rome; and what can you tell of yours ?” 
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“ He has two blue eyes, a good-for-nothing nose, and uses two 
audacious strong arms, but his thoughts are as unknown to me as 
the Sultan of Turkey.” 

“Tt is really so,” said Soli; ‘ we know each other less than if 
we had never seen each other, such strangers have we become 
while we were growing up! What has passed in your little head, 
my dear child?” 

“Ah, not much; a thousand foolish thoughts have indeed ) 
awakened in me, but all has been so sad-souled with me that they 
could never come up.” 

** You poor little pet,” said Soli. “I believe, though, that you 
are wiser than you seem, is it not so?” 

“ That you can gradually learn.” 

“When you really love me and are once my wife?” Brenchen 
trembled gently at these last words, nestling deeper in Soli’s arms 
and kissing him long and tenderly. Tears came into her eyes, and 
both all at once grew sad at the thought of their future, so poor in 
hope, and the enmity of their fathers. 

As they went hand in hand out of the cornfield they saw 
Brenchen’s father glaring before him. With the small acuteness 
of idle misery he had, when he met Soli, curiously wondered what 
he sought alone in the village, and remembering the affair of yes- 
terday as he sauntered on toward the city, he at last hit upon the 
right track; but not until he was in the midst of the streets of 
Seldwyla did the suspicion finally take shape, and he turned back 
and looked for his daughter in the house and in the hedges. With 
increasing curiosity he ran out into the field. He saw Brenchen’s 
vegetable basket lying there, and not a sign of the maiden herself, 
and he was spying about in his neighbor’s grain when the startled 
children came out. They stood as if turned to stone, and Marti 
stopped, too, looking at them in paleanger. Then he began to rave 
fearfully, and reached angrily out toward the boy to throttle him. 
Soli dodged and stepped back a few steps, horrified at the old man, 
but sprang forward again when he saw that Marti now seized the 
trembling maiden, boxed her ears so that the red wreath fell down, 
and wound her hair about his hand to drag her after him. With- 
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out thinking, half in anxiety for Brenchen, half in frenzy, Soli picked 
up a stone and threw it and hit the old man on the head. Marti 
tottered a moment, then sank unconscious upon a pile of stones, 
and dragged with him Brenchen, screaming piteously. Soli freed 
her hair from the hand of the unconscious man and raised her up. 
Then he stood there like a statue, void of plans or thoughts. The 
girl, when she saw her father lying limp, his face growing pale, 
shuddered, and said, “ Have you killed him?” Soli nodded, speech- 
less, and Brenchen shrieked and cried, ‘‘ My God, it is my father, 
the poor man.” She threw herself upon him and raised up his 
head, from which meantime no blood ran. She let it fall again. 
Soli sank down on the other side of him, and still as the grave with 
helpless hands both gazed in the lifeless face. 

At last Soli said, ‘‘ He would not die at once.” Brenchen tore 
off a poppy petal and laid it upon his paled lips and it moved 
slightly. ‘‘ He breathes yet,” she cried; “run to the village and 
seek help.” As Soli sprang up, she stretched out her hand to him 
and called him back. ‘“ But do not come back with them, and do 
not say how it happened. I will keep silent also. They shall not 
draw it out of me,” and the face which she turned toward the poor 
counselless lad overflowed with tears. ‘ Come kiss me once again ! 
No, go, you must go. It is done; we can nevermore come to- 
gether.” She pushed him away and he ran in a purposeless way 
toward the village. He met a little boy who did not know him. 
He enjoined him to fetch the nearest people and described exactly 
where help was needed, then planless he wandered about in the 
woods all night long. 

In the morning he slunk into the fields in order to spy out how 
things had gone, and overheard from the passers-by that Marti 
was still alive, but unconscious, and that it was queer how 
nobody knew what had hit him. Then first did he go back to the 
village and hide himself in the dark desolation of the house. 

Brenchen kept her word. No one could cross-question any- 
thing out of her except that she had found her father fallen down, 
and that he recovered and stirred about the next day, but was still 
unconscious of how it happened; and as there was no complaint it 
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was assumed that he had been drunk and fallen on the stones ; 
and there the matter rested. Brenchen did not leave his side, 
save to fetch the medicine and cook a poor soup for herself, and 
watched and tended him night and day without help. 

This lasted for six weeks, when the invalid suddenly regained 
consciousness of a sort, but it was soon plain that it was not the 
old consciousness. He had grown feeble-minded and that in the 
most peculiar way, remembering what had passed but darkly and 
as if it had been something very jolly. He laughed like an idiot, 
and lying in bed good-humoredly brought out a hundred senseless 
modes of speech, called anecdotes to mind, made faces, and mim- 
icked. His pale tired daughter listened patiently, now weeping 
over him, and again forced in spite of her misery to laugh aloud at 
his funny stories, for her suppressed spirits were ever ready to 
respond to pleasure, like a sharp strung bow, but falling afterward 
because of it into deeper melancholy. 

When the old man got up there was nothing more in life for 
him. He was at the end of his last possessions, and the house and 
the last field, long mortgaged, had to be sold. But he in his weak- 
mindedness knew nothing about it, and after the sale was placed 
in an institution where such poor devils as he are taken care of at 
the public cost. Marti rejoiced like a child in the big building 
and large garden, lively with a company of similar dead-beats. 
“God greet you, respected gentlemen!” he called out to his new 
comrades. “You havea beautiful place here. Go home, Brengel, 
and tell your mother I am not coming home any more. It pleases 
me here, I swear. Hi! Hi! All little streams run into the 
Rhine. Heigh ho! Her heart does her woe!” The inspector 
bade him be quiet and set him at a light task. 

Brenchen went back to the house in which she was born, where 
she could stay but two days longer. She was now for the first time 
in her life quite alone. She made a fire to cook her last remnant of 
coffee, feeling miserably down-hearted, and yearning to see Soli if 
only for once. As she sat with her head in her hands some one 
came in through the half-open door. Soli called “ Brenchen! ” 
and she fell on his neck. 
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“Have you been sick? Have things gone badly with you, 
too?” she cried. 

Soli answered, “ No. Not exactly, except being homesick for 
you. Things hang high with us now: I think father has a den 
for smugglers’ goods now and such roughs from outside. There 
is plenty for the present and as long as it lasts. The mother helps, 
glad to see something to eat in the house, and thinking by man- 
agement to make the mischief bearable. Nobody questions me, 
and I can say nothing. Besides, I think of nothing but you, day 
or night. As all sorts of rogues turn in at our house we hear of 
everything, and know what has befallen you. My father rejoices 
like a child in your father’s going to the poorhouse; and so I knew 
you would be alone and I could see you.” 

With a light and confiding tongue now Brenchen poured out 
all her troubles, as if she were describing a great piece of good 
fortune, so happy was she in Soli’s presence. Meantime she 
brought out her poor last bowl of warm coffee, constraining her 
beloved one to share it with her. 

“So after to-morrow you must leave here. What in heaven’s 
name will become of us, then?” 

“T cannot tell,” said Brenchen. “ I must go into service, out in 
the world. I cannot endure it without you, and yet I could never 
be with you, even if everything was different, merely because it is 
you who struck my father and brought him to this condition. It 
would be a poor foundation for marriage, and we could never be 
free of it, never! ” 

Soli sighed and answered, “I would have become a soldier or 
hired out as a laborer, but I cannot leave here whilst you are here, 
and here I should always be known. But I believe this wretched- 
ness makes my love for you stronger, so that I feel that I am yours 
for life and death. I never dreamed of such a thing!” 

Brenchen looked at him, smiling, and full of love, rising above 
her woes, and giving herself up silently to the happiness of know- 
ing that they were both in good earnest in their loving. 

Then a spirit free of care came over her. “ After to-morrow,” 
said she, “I must away, and seek another roof; but before I 
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go I should like to dance with you heartily and merrily some- 
where.” 

“And I will dance with you, you child, full of heart! But 
where? ” 

“Tt will be harvest-home in two places not far from here,” an- 
swered Brenchen. ‘ We shall be known and observed less there 
than here. I will wait for you by the river-bank, and we can go 
together where we please and be jolly for once, just once! But 
woe’s me! We have no money — money,” she added sadly. 
“ Nothing can come of it!” 

“ Let that go,” said Soli, “ I will bring some with me.” 

“ Not from your father — from the stolen —! ” 

“No. Only be quiet. I have my silver watch yet. I will 
sell that.” 

“T will not dissuade you from it,” said Brenchen, blushing, 
“for I believe I shall die if I cannot dance with you to-morrow.” 

“°T were best if we both could die,” said Soli. They embraced 
sadly, but in separating smiled back at each other in sure hope of 
the next day’s happiness together. 

“ But when will you come?” cried Brenchen after him. 

“Eleven in the morning, at latest. We shall take dinner 
together.” 

“Good! Good! Come at half-past ten instead.” And as 
Soli turned again to go she called after him once more, her face 
suddenly changed and dismayed. “ Nothing will come of it! I 
have no Sunday shoes any more. I do not see how I can get any.” 

Soli stood counselless. “No shoes!” said he. ‘“ Then you 
must come in those.” 

“No, no, I cannot dance in these.” 

“ Well, then, we must buy some.” 

“Where? With what?” 

“In Seldwyla. There are shoes enough there. Money I shall 
have in less than two hours.” 

‘But I can’t run around Seldwyla with you.” 

“T will buy the shoes and bring them with me in the morning.” 

“Oh, you goose! They would not fit.” 
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“Give me an old shoe, then, to carry with me; and better! I 
will take your measure. There will be no witch’s work about 
that.” 

“Surely! Take the measure. I had not thought of that. 
Come, come! I will find a little cord for you.” 

Soli knelt down and took the measure as well as he could, 
encircling the delicate foot for its length and breadth with the cord 
and carefully making knots in it. 

“You shoemaker!” said Brenchen, smiling blushingly down at 
him. Soli reddened, holding the foot longer than was necessary, 
so that Brenchen drew it away, blushing still deeper. Then she 
kissed the dazed Soli and sent him away. 

As soon as he got to town he carried his watch to a watch- 
maker, who gave him six or seven gulden for it, and several more 
for the chain. He felt very rich, and longed the more for the hap- 
piness of the morrow, as so much the darker and more uncertain 
loomed the prospect of the day after. Meantime he passed the 
time tolerably in buying a pair of shoes for Brenchen. It was the 
most pleasurable business he had ever undertaken. He went from 
one shoemaker to another, let himself be shown their whole stock, 
and at last bought a light fine pair, prettier than Brenchen had ever 
worn. He hid the shoes under his waistcoat, did not part from 
them the rest of the day, laid them under his pillow at night, and 
slept soundly. He awoke early and began to make the utmost of 
his scanty Sunday outfit, which roused his mother’s attention, and 
made her ask where he was going. Out in the country, he said ; 
he was sick of that house, — which made his father mutter. 

“ Let him go,” said his mother. “ It will do him good, perhaps.” 

‘Have you money for going?” asked the old man. ‘“ Where 
did you get it?” 

‘‘ T don’t need any,” said Soli. 

“There, there ’s a gulden!” said the father, tossing him a coin. 
“Spend that at the village tavern, so they won’t think things go 
so poorly with us here.” 

“T will not go to the village and shall not need it. You 
keep it.” 
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His mother, then, who did not know why she was so troubled 
about her son, brought him a black neckcloth with a red border, 
which he had fancied. She threw it about his neck and let the 
long ends fly. As he left the house a feeling came over him to 
give his mother and father his hand, and when he reached the 
street he turned to look back at the house. 

He found Brenchen already dressed and prinked up, sitting by 
the window and awaiting him, only the shoes lacking. Soli stood 
mutely gazing upon her, she looked so beautiful. She had only a 
simple dress of bluish linen, but it was fresh and clean, and fitted 
closely about her slender figure. She wore a pure white muslin 
kerchief over it, and that was her whole paraphernalia; her ordi- 
narily wild brown curls were well arranged and lay in fine graceful 
locks about her head, and love and joy lent her cheeks blush after 
blush. As Soli appeared, she stretched out both her pretty arms, 
bare from the elbow, toward him, and cried, “ How right that you 
are here already! But have you brought me the shoes? Sure? 
Now I shall not stand up till I have them on.” 

He drew them from his pocket and gave them to the eager 
maiden. She slung the old ones from her, slipped on the new, 
and they fitted her perfectly. She went delightedly up and down, 
drawing the long blue skirt back and gazing at the red strings 
which decorated the new shoes, whilst Soli gazed ceaselessly 
at her. 

“ You are looking at my bouquet,” said she. ‘ Have I not got 
together a beautiful one? They were the last in our garden, — here 
a rose, there an aster; but one would never guess they grew in 
such a desert. It is time we went. Not a flower left in the gar- 
den and the house empty.” 

Looking about for the first time, Soli noticed the emptiness. 
“You poor Brelli! Have they taken everything ?”’ 

“ All that could be moved. They scarcely left me a bed. I 
sold that at once, and have money now. See.” She drew a few 
new thaler pieces from her pocket. ‘The guardian of orphans 
who was here said I should seek service in the city, and get on my 
way to-day.” 
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“If I only dared touch you!” said Soli, “I would show you 
how dear you are, you beautiful, beautiful thing!” 

“ You are quite right. You would ruin my whole outfit. Take 
care of the flowers, too, and that will be to the advantage of my 
poor hair, which you always pull upside down. So then, come!” 

“We will go in the country wherever it pleases us the whole 
day, not hurrying, and toward evening we shall surely find a 
dancing place.” 

“ Good!” said Brenchen. 

It was a clear September morning. Noclouds were in the sky, 
and hills and woods were clothed in a mysterious tissue of tender 
vapor. From all sides the church bells rang festively,— here the 
deep melodious tone of a rich parish, there the gossipy little 
tinkle of a poor village. The loving pair forgot what the end of 
the day would be, and gave themselves up to the wordless joy of 
the present. Every echoing tone in the Sunday stillness vibrated 
in their souls, for love is like a bell which the most careless and 
indifferent echo can convert into special music. 

Although they were hungry they thought the half-hour journey 
to the first tavern in the next village but a step. Soli ordered a 
good breakfast, and while it was being prepared they watched, still 
as mice, the cheery housekeeping going on in the spacious guest- 
room, which the savory smell of baking bread agreeably penetrated. 
When the strong, fragrant coffee was brought in, the young couple 
drew up tothe table bashfully, but soon took courage and whispered 
happily to each other. Ah! how good the coffee tasted to the 
blooming Brenchen, — the thick cream, the fresh rolls, still warm, 
the beautiful butter and honey, the omelette and bit of sausage. 
She took pleasure, too, in the fine silver coffee service, for the 
hostess seemed to have taken them for a very well-behaved pair 
whom one must serve respectably, and with whom one would wish 
to chat a little. Brenchen was so content indeed that she scarcely 
knew whether she would rather stay in this pleasant atmosphere 
and dream herself at home there, or wander with her beloved Soli 
through the woods and over the meadows. Soli lightened the choice 
by gravely admonishing that it was time they started, as if they had 
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some definite and important journey to make. Host and hostess 
accompanied them to the door on account of their good behavior, 
and bade them good speed, and the poor young people responded to 
this courtesy in the best style. They went on their way into the 
open and through a forest an hour long, side by side, sunk in pleas- 
ant reverie, quite as if they had not come out of wretched, down- 
fallen houses, but were children of honest people with good pros- 
pects. But they did not remain alone much longer. The beautiful 
wood-path became alive with groups of pleasure-loving people, and 
couples chatting and singing on their way toward the festival. 
And as Soli and Brenchen saw the couples straying aside into 
shady woodland paths, they rejoiced that they too were paired. 
They slipped aside, also, and were lost in solitude, stopping 
where they pleased, hurrying on, and resting again. With no 
cloud in their sky, they forgot whence they came or whither they 
were going, Soli bearing himself like a well brought-up lad, regarding 
the lively Brenchen with the utmost tenderness and respect, while 
Brenchen, spite of her excitement and mobility, remained as fresh 
and simple and pretty as in the morning. For on this one day 
which was granted them the ill-fated pair had all moods of love 
to pass through, from the lost days of the gentle wooing time to 
an anticipation of their passionate sacrificial end. 

When they had walked themselves hungry again and had 
ordered an appetizing meal at a village inn, their hostess, approach- 
ing them respectfully to place a vase of fresh flowers on their table, 
said to them: “ To all appearance, if I may be permitted to say so, 
you are an engaged pair expecting to go to the city to be married 
to-morrow.” 

Brenchen grew red and did not venture to look up. Soli, too, said 
nothing, and the hostess continued: “ You are indeed very young, 
but ‘ Young married, lives long,’ they say, and you are pretty and 
brave and have no need to hide yourselves. The right sort can 
accomplish something if they come together young and are indus- 
trious and true-hearted, but that they must be indeed. Nothing 
can be had for nothing. But it pleases me to see you together, 
such a well-made pair as you.” 
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Brenchen enjoyed all this glory of a bride journeying to her 
marriage. Her heart beat fast and her face glowed like a carna- 
tion. They sat long at table, delaying to take themselves away 
from this innocent deception. Half for roguery and a desire to see 
how it seemed, they played this réle half because it was in spirit 
true, their hearts breaking with love and anxiety. They went on 
their way again on the broad street among the people, without allud- 
ing to it; but when they were alone for a time on the way to the 
next village, Brenchen hung on Soli’s arm and whispered trem- 
blingly, “Soli, why should we not have each other and be 
happy?” 

“TI do not know why not, either,” he said, fastening his eyes on 
the mild autumn sunshine weaving over the meadow and vainly con- 
straining to quietude the emotions at work in his face. They stood 
still to kiss each other, but people were about now, and they had to 
keep on their way again. The large church-yard where the harvest 
home was held was already alive with holiday-makers. Dance music 
rang out from the inn, and booths were set up at the inn-door, where 
children and people crowded about the tables loaded with tinsel, 
sweets, and cakes. Soli and Brenchen, both with their hands in 
their pockets, let their eyes wander over all this splendor, each wish- 
ing to present the other with something, since they were now for 
the first and only time together at the fair. Soli bought a large 
house of gingerbread, prettily whitened with frosting, with a green 
roof, upon which white doves perched and out of whose chimney 
peered a little cupid as chimney-sweep. At the open window 
chubby-faced people kissed each other with mincing little mouths, 
which the quick-handed painter had made with two red blobs, 
as if flowing into one, and cheerful little eyes, represented by 
two little black points; while placarded on the house, in rose-red, 
was this motto : — 


‘¢ Come in my house, my dearest, 
Yet I’ll not hide, dear maid, 
With nothing here but kisses 
The bill is ever paid.” 
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The loved one answers: ‘“ Sweetheart, 
I nothing am dismayed. 

My happiness is one with thine, 

I have all right well weighed. 


“ And if I well bethink me 

For that I fear I came.” 

“Well then, dear maiden, enter, 
Our customs are the same.” 


Brenchen gave Soli a heart, on one side of which this motto 
was stuck : — 


“ A sweet almond kernel sticks in my heart here, 
But sweeter than this kernel is my love for thee, my dear!” 


They read these mottoes eagerly. Never were rhymes so beau- 
tiful. They thought they had been made expressly for them, so 
exactly did they fit. 

Whilst they were each apparently absorbed in reading these 
and other mottoes on the gingerbread cakes and candy-hearts in 
the booth, they each took the opportunity to make a secret pur- 
chase. Soli bought a gilt ring, with a little green stone in it, for 
Brenchen, and she bought for him a black chamois-horn ring, set 
with a gilt forget-me-not, Each intended to give the other these 
tokens when they parted. 

While sunk in these purchases they were so abstracted that 
they did not notice that a gradually increasing ring of people was 
circling about them, and curiously observing them. For, as many 
young lads and maidens were gathered here from their own village, 
they had been noticed with amazement. “Look! That is Marti’s 
Brenchen and Soli from the town.” ‘“ Haven't they rigged them- 
selves out fine?” “But see how tender they are of each other!” 
“‘ Now, what’s to come of that?” The wonderment was mixed 
with compassion and contempt, and with envy of the unusual 
and almost distinguished manner which uplifted them. Their com- 
plete mutual surrender and self-forgetfulness seemed to make them 
as foreign from these people as their destitution and wretchedness, 
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When they looked up and saw the gaping crowd no one greeted 
them, and they did not know if they should greet any one either. 
Yet this unfriendliness was more from awkwardness than intention 
on either side. Brenchen grew hot and pale with embarrassment. 
Soli took her by the hand and led her away. 

“We cannot dance here,” said Soli; “we could have little 
pleasure.” 

“ Indeed, no,” said Brenchen, “ it would be better to let the whole 
thing go, and for me to see where I can find employment and a 
roof over my head.” 

“No!” cried Soli, “you shall dance, for that I bought the 
shoes. We will go where the poor people make merry. We be- 
long there. They will not despise us. There will surely be a 
dance in Paradise Garden too, for it belongs to the same parish, 
and there you could, in case of necessity, spend the night.” 

As Soli approached Paradise Garden with Brenchen, they could 
see the rollicking crowd twisting in pairs, and when Brenchen 
heard the gay music she forgot her sorrow and desired only to 
dance with Soli. They pushed through the ragged good-for-noth- 
ings from the alleys of Seldwyla, who sat before the house and in 
the hall, went upstairs and immediately began to waltz, not once 
lifting their eyes from each other. When the waltz ended they 
first looked about them, and Brenchen was much disturbed to see 
the black fiddler. He sat on a bench standing on a table and 
looked as black as usual, only that to-day he had a green twig of 
hemlock stuck in his hat; at his feet were a bottle of red wine 
and a glass which he never pushed over, though he constantly beat 
time with his feet as he fiddled. Soli shrank too, when he recog- 
nized the fiddler. He, however, greeted them in the most friendly 
way, and called out, “I have always known I should sometime play 
for you, so have a good time together; pledge me?” and he offered 
Soli a full glass, and Soli drank to his health. When the fiddler 
saw how frightened Brenchen was, he tried to converse with her 
in a friendly way, and made a few almost graceful jests, which 
forced her to laugh. She cheered up again, and was glad now to 
have an acquaintance, and to a certain extent be under the special 
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protection of the fiddler. They danced now without intermission, 
forgetting themselves and all the world, amid the singing and 
shouting which echoed in and out the house, and from the neigh- 
boring hill, which gradually became mantled in the silver fragrance 
of an autumn evening. They danced until it grew dark and the 
larger part of the jolly crowd, staggering and shouting, had de- 
serted on all sides. Those who remained were the rabble who had 
no homes and wished to add a jolly night to the jolly day. 

Brenchen pressed close to Soli, saying gulpingly, ‘“‘ We cannot 
be together any more, and yet I cannot let thee go. Not a moment 
more! Not a moment more!” 

Soli pressed her violently against him. His agitated thoughts 
struggled for a way out and found none. If it were possible to 
overcome the misery and hopelessness of his future, still his youth 
and inexperienced passion were not capable of undertaking or en- 
during a long period of trial and denial. Besides, there was 
Brenchen’s father to think of, whom he had maimed for life. The 
honest peasant’s feeling that only in an honorable way can he be 
happy, was alive in him and in Brenchen. And in both these for- 
saken souls it was the last flame of honor within them. They 
would gladly have been happy, but only on a sound foundation, and 
this seemed unattainable at the same time that their surging 
blood cried out for union. 

“ Now it is night,” said Brenchen, “and we must separate.” 

“Go home, and leave you here alone! That I cannot do,” 
cried Soli. 

“Then day will come, and it would stand no better with us 
then.” 

“T will give you good counsel, you foolish children,” said a 
voice behind them, and the fiddler appeared. ‘‘ There you stand 
knowing not where to go, or what to do, and wanting each other 
so badly. I counsel you take yourselves as you are and delay not. 
Come with me and my good friends to the mountains. You need 
no priest there, no gold, no license, no honor, nothing but your 
good will. It is not so bad with us, — healthy air and enough to 
eat when one is industrious. Have each other forever and eternity, 
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or at least as long as it pleases you. Don’t think I reckon up 
against you what your parents did to me. No. It gives me pleas- 
ure, indeed, to see you fallen so low. But I am satisfied with that, 
and would wish to be of service to you. Follow me, then, when 
my advice seems good to you. Let the world go!” 

He entered the house. 

Brenchen trembled in Soli’s arms, and he said, “What do you 
think ? Methinks it were not bad to let the world go to the winds 
and to love each other without hindrance or bounds.” But he said 
it more desperately than earnestly. 

She replied, true-heartedly kissing him, “ No, thither I should 
not like to go, for things do not go on there according to my senti- 
ments.” But she trembled more and more violently upon Soli’s 
breast, for ever since the hostess had taken her for a bride, and 
they had not gainsaid it, the bridal feeling burned in her blood, 
the more hopelessly the more ungovernably. 

Soli was as bad. The advice of the fiddler, little as he liked to 
follow it, bewildered his brain, and in a gasping voice he said, 
“ Come inside again; at least we must eat something.” 

“There comes our young wedding pair,” called the fiddler ; 
“ now be jolly.” They were constrained to sit with the others at 
the one table, where the fiddler and his motley friends leapt into 
the blue in their merry abandonment. Soli and Brenchen were 
still, and kept arm inarm. All at once the fiddler cried “ Silence!” 
and went through a mock wedding ceremony. The lovers let it 
occur without saying a word, regarding it as a jest, although dur- 
ing it they shivered cold and thrilled hot again, and the little com- 
pany grew more and more excited. 

Suddenly the fiddler admonished them to break up. “We 
have far to go,” he called, “and it is past midnight. Up! We 
will give the bridal pair an escort, and I will go ahead fiddling, that 
we may proceed with some style.” 

The bewildered pair were placed in front, the wild procession 
fell in behind them, the fiddler playing in front like one possessed, 
and over the moonlit fields and through the sleeping villages they 


went. They danced up the hill where the three fields lay, and the 
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black fiddler struck his fiddle more wildly than ever, springing up 
on the mound and jumping about like an elfin, while the company 
abandoned itself to its own devices, disregarding any one. 

Soli was first to come to himself; he grasped Brenchen more 
firmly by the arm, forcing her to stand still, for she had quite for- 
gotten herself and was singing aloud. She understood him at 
length and stood still, listening until their delirious escort had 
stormed through the field without missing them, the fiddle, 
laughter, and shouting withdrawing along the stream, and sound- 
ing for a long time through the night, till at last they died away 
and all was still. 

‘“‘ We have escaped from them,” said Soli; “ but how shall we 
escape from ourselves?” 

Brenchen was not in a condition to answer, and lay panting on 
his neck, 

“‘ Shall I take you back to the village and wake the people up 
to let you in? Then you can go on your way in the morning, and 
surely all will go well with thee. Thou couldst get on anywhere.” 

‘“‘ Without thee!” 

“You must forget me.” 

“Never! Couldst thou?” 

“That does not matter, my heart,” said Soli, caressing her hot 
cheeks, “It is only what matters to thee now. Youare still very 
young, and all can go well with you wherever you go.” 

“And not with you, dear boy?” 

“Come,” said Soli, drawing her along, but only for a few steps 
before they stood still again to embrace and hearten each other. 

The stillness of the night made music in their souls, 

“ How beautiful itis! Do you hear something that sounds like 
a beautiful song and an accompaniment?” 

“It is the rustling water. Otherwise everything is still. 
No, I believe it is our blood that we hear pulsing in our ears.” 
They hearkened awhile to this imagined or real music born of the 
great stillness, and blended with the magical action of the moon- 
light. Suddenly something occurred to Brenchen. She sought in 
her bosom for her parting gift, and put the simple ring on his 
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finger. Soli took out his little circlet and placed it on her hand, 
saying, ‘“‘So we had the same thought.” 

“« Ah, how beautiful !” said Brenchen, gazing at her hand in the 
pale silvery light. ‘‘ Now we are promised indeed. Let us for a 
second imagine so!— until yonder arc of mist has passed over the 
moon, or until we have counted twelve. Kiss me twelve times, Soli.” 

The light that had flared up within the maiden’s love suddenly 
became in him a wild and hot desire, and he caressed her stormily, 
and before the arc of mist had passed over the moon she was also 
seized by it. 

“ There is but one thing for us, Brenchen, — to celebrate our 
marriage at this hour, and then leave the world. There is the deep 
water. There no one can separate us any more. And for short or 
for long we shall be together — it is all one to us.” 

Brenchen replied at once, “ What thou sayst, Soli, I have al- 
ready thought of. That we could die and finish all.— Swear it to 
me that you will do it with me.” 

“It is as good as done. No one shall take thee from me save 
death,” cried Soli, beside himself. 

Brenchen breathed ecstatically, tears of joy streaming from her 
eyes; and lightly as a bird she sprang toward the river. Soli has- 
tened after her, Brenchen laughing like a child that will not suffer 
itself to be caught. 

‘Do you rue it already ?” they cried together, as they reached 
the river and caught each other. 

“No! It rejoices me more and more,” both cried. 

‘“‘ My flowers precede me,” cried Brenchen; “see how wilted 
they are.” She took them from her bosom and threw them in the 
river, singing, “ Yet sweeter than the almond is my love to thee, 
my dear.” 

“Hold! here is thy bridal bed,” cried Soli, coming where a flat 
boat laden high with hay lay moored. In wild humor he began to 
loosen the rope with which it was tied. “See, already it rocks, and 
will away.” He lifted Brenchen high in his arms and strode through 
the water toward the boat, but she kissed him so unrestrainedly 
that he could scarcely keep his footing. 
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“Do you remember, Soli, how cold and wet our hands were 
with the fishing things when we first gave them to each other?” 
she cried, striving to dip face and hands in the cool dark water. 

“ Be quiet, you dear witch,” cried Soli, who had trouble enough 
to hold himself erect, and raising his burden to the boat he swung 
himself on it after her. Then he lifted her upon the high fragrant 
hay-mow, and as they sat aloft the boat swung out to mid-stream 
and floated down the river. 

Past dark woods, through open country, and by sleeping vil- 
lages the river flowed on. Again it slipped along into still places, 
like quiet ponds, where the boat scarcely moved. As the morning- 
red mounted in the heavens, a city with its towers appeared above 
the silver-gray stream, and as the boat slowly neared the city, two 
pale figures, holding each other fast, glided, as if at the portals of 
the morning, from the dark mass above, into the cold flood. 

Translated and condensed by H. C. P. and C. P. 





THE INFLUENCE OF MILTON ON 
WORDSWORTH. 


SHE long twilight in English literature between the day 
of Elizabeth and the day of Victoria was brightened by 
the beams of two stars of the first magnitude, Milton 

: ™ and Wordsworth. They were in many respects poets 
of widely differing types. Milton, scorning earthly themes, ranges 
through the limitless spaces of the universe. His characters are 
divinities, archangels, demigods, and giants. When he conde- 
scends to treat of earth, he lingers in a far off golden age, an ideal 
world, as different as possible from the English scenes in the midst 
of which he lived. Omne ignotum pro magnifico seems to have 
been with him a ruling principle. Wordsworth, on the contrary, 
dealt with the simplest subjects. To treat of “the humblest de- 
partments of daily life,’ was his avowed purpose. His world was 
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the beloved world of mere and streamlet and mountain in which he 
passed his days. 


“The violet by its mossy stone 
The primrose by the river’s brim 
And chance-sown daffodils have found 
Immortal life thro’ him ;” 


and in the closing lines of his most famous poem he says : — 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Yet between these two — the Titanic poet and the human poet 
— there is a close and vital bond of sympathy, so that in the work 
of the younger the influence of the elder poet is plainly discernible. 
This influence has never been sufficiently studied and analyzed. 
The commentators have mentioned it, but none of them seem to 
have traced out its subtle workings. Dr. Phelps, in his recent study 
of the beginnings of the Romantic movement, has paid due honor 
to the influence of Milton on the minor writers of the eighteenth 
century. It is the object of this essay to show how much of 
Wordsworth’s success was due to inspiration from the same great 
fountain-head of song. 

Wordsworth seems constantly to have realized that his life bore 
in many respects a close resemblance to that of Milton. Both in 
their early years consecrated their powers to purity and poetry. It 
will be remembered that Milton while still young pledged himself 
to the accomplishment of “a work not to be raised from the heat 
of youth or the vapours of wine, like that which flows at waste from 
the pen of some rhyming parasite, nor to be obtained by the invo- 
cation of Dame Memory and her siren daughters, but by devout 
prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of 
his altar to touch and purify the life of whom he pleases.” (From 
‘The Reason of Church Government.’ 1641.) Wordsworth made 
a similar pledge. He tells us, in the fourth book of ‘The Prelude,’ 
of a deep experience of his young manhood, of an early morning 
walk during which his whole being seemed uplifted and transported, 
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and he felt that vows were made for him that he should henceforth . 
be, “else simming greatly, a dedicated spirit.” 

Yet both poets were irresistibly drawn away from their chosen 
calling by the overpowering rush of the political movements of 
their times, and both devoted some of their best energies to politi- 
cal pamphlets, impassioned and eloquent, but fruitless of practical 
results. In 1802, when Wordsworth felt that all the principles 
which he held most dear were being swept away amid the violent 
agitations growing out of the French Revolution, and he despaired 
of rousing his countrymen to their duty, his thoughts instinc- 
tively turned to his master, and he cried out to him as to an elder 
brother : — 


“ Milton ! thou should’st be living at this hour 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men, 
O! raise us up, return to us again ; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power.” 


Throughout life, both poets were at variance with the world. 
Their work was not appreciated; their utterances were ridiculed 
and perverted. Both must often have felt a great loneliness of 
soul. So true is this that the following lines of Matthew Arnold on 
Wordsworth seem even truer of his great prototype : — 


“ He grew old in an age he condemn’d. 

He look’d on the rushing decay 

Of the times which had sheltered his youth ; 
Felt the dissolving throes . 

Of a social order he loved ; 

Outiived his brethren, his peers ; 

And, like the Theban seer, 

Died in his enemies’ day.” 


It is impossible to believe that Wordsworth, struggling against 
all this opposition, should not have felt himself drawn closer and 
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closer to one who had passed through precisely the same expe- 
riences before him. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find that Milton was Words- 
worth’s favorite poet, that in boyhood he had committed many of 
his finest passages to memory, and that in mature life he re-read 
him again and again. Haydon speaks of his fine intonation as he 
quoted from ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Charles Lamb called him “ the best 
knower of Milton” of his time. 

But our conclusions are not to be drawn from a priori reasoning 
or external sources. In the poems themselves are to be found the 
strongest proofs, This internal evidence is of three kinds: first, 
in the form of actual allusions to Milton; secondly, in the form of 
quotations from him; and thirdly, in the form of similarities more 
or less subtle in style and thought and aim. 

It would be monotonous to enumerate all the instances in which 
the name of Milton occurs in Wordsworth’s writings, for he alludes 
to him with much greater frequency than to any other poet. A few 
typical passages must suffice. In the third book of ‘The Prelude’ 
he tells us of the inspiration given to him in college days by the 
thought that Milton was once a Cambridge boy like himself: 


“ Yea our blind Poet, who in his later day, 
Stood almost single ; uttering odious truth — 
Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind, 
Soul awful — if the earth has ever lodged 
An awful soul — I seemed to see him here 
Familiarly, and in his scholar’s dress 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth — 
A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks 
Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, 

And conscious step of purity and pride.” 


Here, too, he tells us how he spent a never-forgotten evening of 
dissipation, — the one out of a life of otherwise unbroken sobriety, 
— in a wild endeavor to do honor to his master and idol : — 
“ Among the band of my compeers was one 
Whom chance had stationed in the very room 
Honored by Milton’s name. O temperate Bard! 
Be it confest that, for the first time, seated 
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Within thy innocent lodge and oratory, 
One of a festive circle, I poured out 
Libations, to thy memory drank, till pride 
And gratitude grew dizzy in a brain 
Never excited by the fumes of wine 
Before that hour or since.” 


What the Puritan poet would have thought of such enthusiastic 
rites is only conjectural; but shall we not believe that he who in- 
vited young Lawrence to help him “ waste a sullen day . . . with 
neat repast of Attic taste,” with wine and music, would not have 
been too severe in judgment of his over ardent worshipper? 
Again, in the fifth book of ‘The Prelude,’ Wordsworth refers to 
‘“‘ Shakespeare or Milton, labourers divine,” and a few lines farther 


on to 
“‘ Those trumpet tones of harmony that shake 


Our shores in England.” 


In ‘The Excursion,’ when writing of the early experiences of 
the Wanderer, into whom he confessedly puts much of his own 


character, he says :— 
“ Among the hills 


He gazed upon that mighty orb of song, 
The divine Milton.” 


Elsewhere (‘ The Prelude,’ Book i.), he describes how he, like 
the older poet, searched long for a theme to which to give the labor 
of his life, and says not infrequently his choice would 


‘*‘ Settle on some British theme, some old 
Romantic tale by Milton left unsung.” 


Again, in ‘ Artegal and Elidure, — a poem written, he tells us, 
as a token of affectionate respect to the memory of Milton, — he 
refers to the Arthurian legends as themes “that Milton loved in 
early years.” 

In the ‘Memorials of a Tour on the Continent in 1820,’ he in- 
vokes a blessing on an Italian itinerant, a vender of images, who 
numbered among his busts one of 


“ The sightless Milton, with his hair 
Around his placid temples curled.” 
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Among the Ecclesiastical Sonnets is one devoted to the 
praise of 


“ One who builds immortal lays, 
Though doomed to tread in solitary ways, 
Darkness before and danger’s voice behind ; 
Yet not alone, nor helpless to repel 
Sad thoughts ; for from above the starry sphere 
Come secrets whispered nightly to his ear ; 
And the pure spirit of celestial light 
Shines through his soul — ‘that he may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.’ ” 


Again, we read (‘ Lines written on a Blank Leaf of Ossian’) of 


“ Milton, to the fountain head 
Of glory by Urania led,” 


and in the poem written at Vallombrosa in Wordsworth’s old age, 
the note of praise and devotion has not changed : — 


“Vallombrosa! of thee I first heard in the page 
Of that holiest of Bards, and the name for my mind 
Had a musical charm, which the winter of age 
And the changes it brings had no power to unbind. 
And now, ye Miltonian shades! under you 
I repose, nor am forced from sweet fancy to part, 
While your leaves I behold, and the brooks they will strew, 
And the realized vision is clasped to my heart.” 


Still more striking than this constant iteration of Milton’s name, 
and these glowing tributes to his memory, are the frequent quota- 
tions which Wordsworth makes from his writings. I have counted 
nearly fifty undoubted instances. The debt was often acknowl- 
edged, though not infrequently it was too small to need notice. In 
each case, however, the words are unmistakably Miltonic. It is 
worthy of note that neither quotations nor allusions appear in 
poems written before 1800. 

Among the acknowledged quotations are the following : — 

In ‘The Prelude,’ Book viii., occur these four lines taken un- 
changed from the eleventh book of ‘ Paradise Lost’ : — 

69 
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“Darkness ere Day’s mid course, and morning light 
More orient in the western cloud, that drew 
O’er the blue firmament a radiant white, 
Descending slow with something heavenly fraught. 


” 


In Book xiv. he speaks of 


“That beauty, which as Milton sings, 
Hath terror in it,” 


an allusion to ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ix. 590. 
In ‘The Excursion,’ Book v., he says, — 


“ But, oh! 
To be weak is to be wretched — miserable 
As the lost angel by a human voice 
Hath mournfully pronounced,” 


a quotation from Book i. of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

In his poem ‘ To Dora,’ written in 1816, he quotes the opening 
lines of ‘Samson Agonistes.” The clever sonnet written in 1820, 
beginning, “A book came forth of late called Peter Bell,” was, 
as he says, suggested by Milton’s famous Tetrachordon sonnet. 
In the poem ‘To May’ we find these lines : — 


“ Such greeting heard, away with sighs 
For lillies that must fade, 
Or ‘the rathe primrose as it dies 
Forsaken ’ in the shade!” 


Much more numerous than these are the unacknowledged sug- 
gestions. In the twenty-eighth of the second group of Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets, we find mention made of 

“ The trumpery that ascends in bare display — 
Bulls, Pardons, relics, cowls black, white, and grey — 
Upwhirled, and flying o’er the ethereal plain 
Fast bound for Limbo Lake.” 


The original of this is of course Milton’s celebrated account of 
Limbo in ‘Paradise Lost,’ iii. 490. In the thirty-ninth of this 
series, we find 


“‘ More sweet than odours caught by him who sails 
Near spicy shores of Araby the blest,” 
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a quotation from the fourth book of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which Words- 
worth did not feel called upon to acknowledge, I suppose, because 
it is self-evident that it could not have originated with one whose 
nose was but “an idle promontory projecting into a desert air.” 

In the poem ‘ To Enterprise’ the opening strophe begins : — 


** Bold spirit ! who art free to rove 
Among the starry courts of Jove,” 


a passage which strikingly reminds us of the opening lines of 
‘Comus.’ This poem also contains many suggestions of ‘ L’Alle- 
gro.’ Similarly the last part of ‘The Recluse’ abounds in remi- 
niscences of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Among the briefer Miltonian echoes found in Wordsworth’s 
miscellaneous poems, I would mention : — 

“ With crosses and with ciphers scribbled o'er.” (Prelude, Book i. 
Compare P. L. viii. 83.) 

“ Pealing Organ.” (Prelude, Book iii. Compare II Pens. 161.) 

“‘Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light.” (Prelude, Book 
iv. Compare P. L. v. 285, e¢ passim.) 

“ Mountain Liberty.” (Prelude, Book ix. Compare L’Allegro, 
36.) 

“ Numerous Verse.” (Recluse. Compare P. L. v. 150.) 

“Wisdom married to immortal verse.” (Excursion, Book vii. 
Compare L’Allegro, 137.) 

“Lapse of liquid element.” (Excursion, Book viii. Compare 
P. L. viii. 263.) 

“ Lydian airs.” (On the Power of Sound, v. Compare L’Alle- 
gro, 137-) 

In the third place, the influence of Milton on Wordsworth is to 
be seen in the style and thought of the works themselves. Let us 
first consider the versification. In two fields Wordsworth stands 
pre-eminent: as a writer of blank verse and asa sonneteer. In the 
management of the various lyric stanzas he has many superiors; 
but in these two departments, he is unsurpassed among the poets 
of the last two hundred years. Born fourteen years before the 
death of Dr. Johnson, his early life was cast in an era which found 
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little music in blank verse, but which in general adopted the dic- 
tum of that great lexicographer and critic, that it is a faulty style, 
“having neither the easiness of prose nor the melody of numbers, 
and therefore tires by long continuance.” Perhaps Wordsworth, 
too, at first, adopted this opinion, for his earliest efforts were all in 
rhyme. By 1799, however, he had become a champion of the heroic 
measure. In his famous interview with Klopstock reported by 
Coleridge which occurred in that year, he completely answered all 
of the German’s criticism of Milton’s versification, and revealed 
by his conversation that he had made the blank verse of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ an object of intense study. The measure of ‘The Prelude,’ 
which was commenced during this same year, is closely modelled 
upon that of Milton’s epics. In all the essential points — the in- 
version of accents, the introduction of extra mid-syllables, “in the 
apt arrangement of pauses and cadences, and the sweep of whole 
paragraphs” — it differs widely from the measure of Wordsworth’s 
immediate predecessors, but closely follows that of his chosen 
master. 

For his second great form, Wordsworth looked to the same able 
teacher. In regard to this we have his own testimony. (See In- 
troduction to Sonnet, “ Nuns fret not,” etc.) 

“One afternoon in 1801,” he writes, “ my sister read to me the 
Sonnets of Milton. I had long been well acquainted with them, 
but I was particularly struck on that occasion with the dignified 
simplicity and majestic harmony that runs through most of them, 
—in character so totally different from the Italian, and still more 
so from Shakespeare’s fine Sonnets. I took fire, if I may be allowed 
to say so, and produced three Sonnets the same afternoon, the first 
I ever wrote, except an irregular one at school.” But they were not 
the last, as thousands of lovers of Wordsworth will testify. They 
set the pattern, however, for all his subsequent work ; for nowhere 
among the hundreds of beautiful sonnets for which he is so justly 
famed does he depart from Miltonic models. Wordsworth never 
forgot this indebtedness, and in his old age, in a fine sonnet on the 
sonnet, he gives to Milton the first place among the sonneteers of 
the world. 
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“ Scorn not the sonnet ; Critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honors ; with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
With it Camoéns soothed an exile’s grief ; 
The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow: a glow worm lamp, 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet ; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas, too few !” 


I am sure that no one will try to deny Milton’s influence over 
the form of Wordsworth’s verse. Of his influence over the matter, 
however, there is likely to be some question. To reach a just con- 
clusion it is necessary to recall for a moment the history of the de- 
velopment of Wordsworth’s genius. The Wordsworth of 1798 was 
an enthusiast with one great idea. He was to found a new school 
of poetry. It was to treat of the humblest and commonest themes ; 
it was to employ the simplest language. The poet was no longer 
to give his imagination free play “to body forth the forms of things 
unknown ;” he was rather to bend all his energies to the accurate 
description of the known. “I have endeavored,” he says in his in- 
troduction to the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ “ to look steadily at my subject ; 
consequently there is I hope in these poems little falsehood of de- 
scription.” He had grasped a great idea, — one that was destined 
to have a vital influence on the literature of the next one hundred 
years. But, like many enthusiasts, he carried his hobby too far. 
If Wordsworth had continued to cling to this theory, producing 
only such poems as ‘The Evening Walk,’ ‘Goody Blake,’ ‘The 
Thorn,’ ‘ The Idiot Boy,’ ‘The Old Cumberland Beggar,’ and ‘ Peter 
Bell,’ he would have been honored as a reformer; his name would 
have been mentioned in all good histories of English literature ; 
his volumes would have been highly esteemed by lovers of rare 
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and curious books; but he would never have been greatly loved or 
greatly admired. 

Fortunately for himself and for the world he was rescued from 
this thraldom. Immediately after the publication of the ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ the young poet seems to have begun to grow more mod- 
erate. There were occasional relapses; but, in the main, the work 
from 1800 on is not only glowing with the search-light of truth, but 
it is softened and enhanced by 


“The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream.” 


Whence came this saving influence? Perhaps it was in part a 
natural reaction. We must also bear in mind the helpful friend- 
ship of Coleridge. But it seems to me that it must have been in 
great measure due to suggestions from preceding writers, espe- 
cially Milton. During the year 1801 Wordsworth wrote almost 
nothing. Indeed, Morley assigns only one original poem to this 
year. He spent much time, however, in reading the earlier poets, 
and modernized several selections from Chaucer. Prefixed to the 
first, was a couplet from Milton. It is of interest to observe that 
this is the first allusion of the sort. How numerous they are in 
subsequent years has already been indicated. It was in this same 
year too that he was so impressed with Milton’s Sonnets. It was 
in the following year that he cried out for Milton to return to earth. 
(See Sonnet, London, 1802, already quoted.) It was during this 
same period that he was writing his first great poem in blank verse. 
Accordingly, I cannot escape the conviction that the influence of 
Milton was one of the strongest factors in rescuing Wordsworth 
from extreme realism, and in establishing his feet on rational poetic 
principles. 

Again, I would notice the fundamental theme of all of Words- 
worth’s later and better poetry. He gives it to us in ‘The 
Recluse’ : — 


“ Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love and Hope, 
And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith ; 
Of blessed consolations in distress ; 
Of moral strength and intellectual Power ; 
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Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 

Of the individual Mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 

To Conscience only, and the law supreme 

Of that Intelligence which governs all — 

I sing : ‘fit audience let me find though few !’” 


This surely is not very different from Milton’s ambition to 


** Assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to'men ;” 


and the quotation with which Wordsworth closes his statement is 
certainly suggestive of the influence that was tempering his mind. 

Only one conclusion is to be drawn from all these data: The 
great Puritan of the seventeenth century exerted a vital influence 
over the great Puritan poet of the nineteenth, in regard to both 
form and matter; and our knowledge of Wordsworth is not com- 
plete unless we recognize this influence. Into the rugged heart of 
the self-willed realistic poet of the Cumberland Mountains came the 
soft and kindly echoes of the song of England’s Mzonides, like the 
warm glow from “ storied windows richly dight,” or perhaps still 
better, like those ‘“ Sabean odors from the spicy shore of Araby the 
blest,” of which both tell us. He yielded to the charm, and there- 
after over his devotion to nature and fondness for simplicity the en- 
riching influence of Milton ever brooded. It was thus that ‘The 
Prelude’ and ‘The Excursion,’ the Odes and the Sonnets, came into 
being. 

We shall not love Wordsworth the less for thus yielding to the 
magic spell of a master mind. We shall rather honor him for his 
good judgment in turning to just the teacher he needed to aid him 
in moderating the extreme theories of his youth. And surely we 
shall not fail to see that his eminent success is another priceless 
jewel to add to the many that glitter in the glory-crown of Milton. 

Vernon Purinton Squires. 
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‘AS YOU LIKE IT.’ 


HE sweetest and happiest of Shakespeare’s comedies,” 
as a genial and appreciative critic. calls it! It is one 
of that group of plays written at about the same 
time — probably in immediate succession, though we 

cannot say in what order — which another critic terms “the three 

sunny or sweet-time comedies; ” the others being ‘Much Ado’ 
and ‘ Twelfth Night. For myself, I like to think of it as the 
first of the three, written when the author had just completed 

the series of English historical plays (not counting ‘ Henry VIII.,’ 

which came ten or more years later), and perhaps as a rest for his 

imagination, — the recreation that is gained by taking up a wholly 
different kind of literary work. The poet escaped for a season 
from camps and courts, and took a delightful vacation in the 

Forest of Arden. History was for the time forgotten, and free 

scope was given to imagination amid the scenes of a purely ideal 

life. —an Arcadia where they “fleet the time carelessly as they 

did in the golden world.” The result is a pastoral drama in which 

we have almost unbroken sunshine, no more of shadow being 

introduced than serves to give variety to the scene. It is not the 
shadow that forebodes the coming of night or of tempest, but rather 
like that of the passing summer cloud, or like that of the green 
canopy of a pleasant wood, falling, flecked with sunlight sifted 
through the leaves, upon the velvet sward below. No one suffers 
seriously or for any great length of time. The banished Duke is 
only the happier for his exile, and exults in his freedom from the 
artificial restraints of the court ; and in the end he is restored to 
his rank and position. His banishment has proved only a summer 
vacation, a rural “ outing,” and we cannot doubt that he enjoyed 
his dukedom all the more for his brief exemption from its for- 
malities and responsibilities. In like manner, Rosalind, Celia, and 
the rest, who are made temporarily uncomfortable by the banish- 
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ment of the Duke and other causes, soon forget their troubles in 
the forest, and are all happy at last. 

Some careful critic has found fault with Rosalind because she 
goes to seek her father in the forest, and then apparently forgets 
all about him after she gets there. But this is only another illus- 
tration of the careless, free-and-easy character of the play. No- 
body could be long anxious in that Forest of Arden. No matter 
what cares and troubles one brought thither, these soon vanished 
and were forgotten in the enchanted atmosphere. Things might 
not be entirely to one’s mind at first, but one felt that they must 
soon become “ as you like it.” 

And this reminds me of the dispute as to the origin and signifi- 
cance of the title of the play. It may have been suggested, as 
some have supposed, by the preface to Lodge’s novel of ‘ Rosa- 
lynde,’ to which the poet was indebted for his plot. Lodge says 
to his readers concerning the novel, “ Jf you like it, so,” — that is, 
‘so be it,” or “ well and good.” The German critic Tieck fancied 
that the title was meant as a reply to Ben Jonson’s criticisms on 
the loose and irregular style of Shakespeare’s comedy, Ben was a 
scholar, and believed in the classical rules for dramatic compo- 
sition. The free-and-easy methods of his brother playwright were 
rank heterodoxy in his eyes, and he could not help sometimes 
expressing his righteous horror at them. In the preface to ‘ Cyn- 
thia’s Revels’ he had said of his own play, “’t is good, and zf you 
like it you may ;” and Tieck believed that this suggested to Shake- 
speare the title for ‘As You Like It;’ as if he had said: “ Well, 
here is another of my careless comedies: take it as you like it.” 
But it does not seem to me at all probable that Shakespeare would 
select the name for a play solely or mainly to indulge in a little 
hit at another author—and a hit that would not be readily 
understood without an explanation. 

Whatever may have suggested the title — and, as I have said, 
it may have been Lodge’s preface ——I have no doubt that it 
was adopted as fitly expressing the tone and temper of the play. 
This is the view of another German critic, Ulrici, who, in summing 


up his argument, says: ‘In fact all [the characters] do exactly 
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what and as they please. . . . Each looks upon and shapes life 
as it pleases him or her. . . . It is the poetic reflex of a life as 
you like it, light and smooth in its flow, unencumbered by serious 
tasks, free from the fetters of definite objects and from intentions 
difficult to execute; an amusing play of caprice, of imagination, 
and of wavering sensations and feelings.” 

Charles Lamb called ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ “ the comedy of 
leisure ;” but, as Verplanck remarks, “ he might have given the 
title in a higher sense to ‘ As You Like It,’ where the pervading 
feeling is that of a refined and tasteful, yet simple and unaffected 
throwing off the stiff ‘lendings’ of artificial society.” For myself, 
I would call it the swmmer vacation comedy. As I have said, I 
believe that it was such an “outing” to Shakespeare himself, 
weary with long tarrying in camps and courts, glad to escape 
from the company of kings and queens and take to the woods for 
a thoroughly unconventional holiday. It was like a midsummer 
dream of his early life in Warwickshire, where there was also a 
Forest of Arden, with no lions and serpents such as Lodge found 
in the Continental forest, but, as Drayton tells us, with “sweet 


nightingales” that 
“sit and sing 


Amongst the dainty dew-impearléd flowers.” 


It was probably this charming play which Milton had in mind 
when he referred to the poet in ‘ L’Allegro’ :— 
** Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warbles his native wood-notes wild ;” 
a characterization which foolish critics who did not understand 
its limited application, and its appropriateness in the mouth of the 
Cheerful Man, have denounced as inadequate. 

As I have intimated, Shakespeare is not responsible for the lions 
in the Forest of Arden; nor is he for other absurdities of the same 
character, all of which he copies from Lodge. The latter tells us 
of the dangers from wild beasts to which Rosalynde and Alinda 
(Celia) are exposed in their journey through the forest; but the 
banished Duke and his companions do not appear to suffer from 
these ravenous creatures, and the sheep-farms in the region seem 
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to be secure from their attacks. No lion or other “ fearful wild- 
fowl” is heard of until the beast is wanted for the episode of the 
rescue of Oliver by his generous brother; nor does any such 
animal “turn up” again in the course of the play. Shakespeare 
takes the geography and zodlogy of the scene as he finds them 
in the novel, just as in ‘The Winter’s Tale’ he adopts the impos- 
sible sea-coast of Bohemia from Greene. He was always indifferent 
to the minor anachronisms and incongruities of the stories he 
dramatized, so long as they did not interfere with more important 
matters. Whether he knew that they were anachronisms and in- 
congruities we may not be able to decide in every instance, but 
in some cases we may be sure that he did know it ; as when he 
makes Menenius in ‘ Coriolanus’ speak of the “ holy churchyard,” 
or Antony talk of coming to “bury” Czesar when his body is 
burned the next hour. It was the habit, not only of the novelists 
and dramatists of Shakespeare’s day, but even of the translators 
of classical authors, to use the conventional ideas of their own 
age instead of those which properly belonged to the period they 
were dealing with. Thus a translator of Plautus introduces pota- 
toes among Roman dishes, and talks of constables, Bedlam fools, 
and claret —all of these being deliberate substitutions of modern 
persons and things for the ancient, the names of which would 
have been unintelligible to any but scholastic readers. 

Aside from its geography and zodlogy, the story of ‘As You 
Like It,’ like many of Shakespeare’s plots, is a tissue of improba- 
bilities. We might go so far as to say, with Professor Barrett 
Wendell, that it is ‘childish and absurd; ” and yet, as he adds, 
“it has been for three hundred years the groundwork of per- 
haps the most constantly delightful and popular comedy in the 
English language.” This is partly due to the subtle influence of the 
“charmed air” of that Forest of Arden, in which we forget to be 
critical, We can sympathize with the poet Campbell, who, when 
he first detected some of the incongruities in this play after 
having been blind to them for many years, shut his eyes to the 
faults because of his love for the comedy —and love, as he said, 
is “ wilfully blind.” ‘ Away with your best-proved improbabil- 
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ities when the heart has been touched and the fancy fascinated!” 
But it was not the scene and the atmosphere alone that made 
him — that make us — love the play, but the fact that the leading 
characters are not mere puppets, as we might expect them to be 
in so crude a story, but living men and women. We cannot help 
loving ¢hem, and following their experiences with the keenest 
interest and sympathy. 

Shakespeare’s characters, indeed, become so real to us that we 
keep up our interest in them after the curtain has fallen upon 
their fortunes. We speculate concerning their subsequent behav- 
ior and welfare, and dispute about their probable fate. We even 
enjoy going back of the beginning of the drama, as Mary Cowden- 
Clarke has done in her ‘ Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,’ and 
Lady Martin in some of her delightful studies of the characters 
she had personated. The questions suggested by the unwritten 
history of these shadowy folk, these phantoms of a poet’s brain 
whom we have seen for an hour or two on the stage, have a peren- 
nial fascination. We can never settle them, but we never tire of 
pondering and discussing them. 

‘As You Like It’ was first printed, so far as we know, in the 
Folio of 1623, but it was probably written as early as 1600. It is 
grouped with ‘Henry V.’ and ‘Much Ado’ in an entry in the 
Register of the Stationers’ Company which pretty certainly be- 
longs to the year 1600. It could hardly have been later than that, 
as both the other plays were published in that year; and it is not 
probable that it was much earlier. 

Very likely the play was brought out in separate form soon after 
it was thus entered for publication, though no copy of the edition, 
or editions, has survived the lapse of time, unless perchance hid- 
den among the rubbish of old English garrets and lumber-rooms. 
There is nothing exceptional in this. No copy of the first edition 
of ‘ Hamlet ’— the quarto of 1603— was known to us until 1823, 
when one lacking the last leaf was found in a closet in Barton, 
England. Thirty-three years later (1856) a second copy, without 
the titlepage, but containing the last leaf, was sold for one shilling 
to a Dublin bookseller by a student in Trinity College. The pur- 
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chaser sold it for £70, and it was afterwards sold for £120 and 
found its way into the British Museum. No other copy has since 
turned up; and several other early editions of the plays are equally 
rare. Of the first (1598) edition of ‘ 1 Henry IV.,’ onlya fragment 
of a single copy is known to be in existence, — four leaves discov- 
ered at Bristol, concealed in the recesses of an old book-cover. 
This. precious fragment came into the possession of the late Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, who said that he “ would not exchange it for its 
weight in pearls.” Of Shakespeare’s ‘Venus and Adonis’ there 
are no less than five separate editions of which only single copies 
are known; and one of these was discovered as recently as 1867. 
We need not be surprised, then, that no copy of ‘As You Like It,’ 
in the form in which it probably first appeared, has come down 
to us. i 

The metre of ‘As You Like It’ is that of Shakespeare’s best 
period in that respect. In his earliest plays the verse, though 
often exquisitely modulated, is sometimes labored and formal. 
He had not then mastered the art of concealing the art. In his 
last plays, on the other hand, he seems to feel a certain contempt 
for the rules of versification, and refuses to be restrained by them. 
There are long passages in ‘The Tempest’ and ‘The Winter's 
Tale’ which, if we heard them read without knowing their source, 
we might take to be plain prose. At the same time it must be 
admitted that some of the poet’s finest versification is to be found 
here and there in these late plays. 

But in ‘ As You Like It,’ as in other plays of the same period, 
— about the middle of the poet’s career as a writer, — we have 
the utmost perfection of blank verse; at once finished and flowing, 
artistically musical, yet seeming to “ sing itself,” — the art of the 
accomplished minstrel, while it impresses us as the artlessness of 
the lark or the nightingale. 

This play also contains what, to my thinking, is the best ex- 
ample of musical variation in repeating the same thought or sen- 
timent, to be found anywhere in Shakespeare. It is where (ii. 7) 
Orlando, in his address to the Duke, says : — 
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“ If ever you have look’d on better days, 
If ever been where bells have knoll’d to church, 
If ever sat at any good man’s feast, 
If ever from your eyelids wip’d a tear, 
And know what ’tis to pity and be pitied,” etc. 


It would seem that this could hardly be altered without marring 
it; but, faultless as it is, Shakespeare shows that he can repeat it 
“with a difference,” yet with no diminution of its beauty or its 
music. The Duke replies: — 


“ True is it that we have seen better days, 
And have with holy bell been knoll’d to church, 
And sat at good men’s feasts, and wip’d our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engender’d,” etc. 


Every statement is varied, while the leading words are retained ; 
and the variation is like that of some exquisite theme in music, re- 
peated yet not the same, but as sweet as before. One finds scat- 
tered examples of this fine modulation of melodious verse in the 
plays and poems, but no one that equals this. 

But it is time to turn to the characters in the play; and I shall 
begin with the bad ones, contrary to my usual course in dealing 
with the Comedies. 

There are none of these characters, however, that are very bad. 
The usurping Duke, like the corresponding personage in ‘The 
Tempest,’ reforms in good time and gives back all that he has 
wrongfully taken from his brother. Oliver is bad at first, as was 
necessary in order to drive Orlando to the forest, but he is 
promptly and thoroughly converted, and falls into rank with the 
other happy lovers at the close. 

The only other character regarded by some of the critics as 
bad is Jaques, who is the great enigma of the play. It is curious 
that there should be such a diversity of opinion concerning him. 


According to Hudson and several other commentators, he is not . 


bad at all, but a “ perfectly harmless though utterly useless man, 
a philosopher with something of the fool in him, as Touchstone is 
a fool with something of the philosopher.” 
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Grant White, Dr. Moberly, and some of the Germans, on the 
other hand, believe him to be unmitigatedly depraved, — a worn- 
out, misanthropic old profligate, introduced as a marked contrast 
to Orlando, Rosalind, and the banished Duke. White says: 
““ What Jaques called melancholy was what we now call cynicism 
—a sullen, scoffing, snarling spirit; and this Jaques had. He 
was one of those men who believe in nothing good, and who, as 
the reason of their lack of faith in human nature and of hope in 
human happiness, tell us that they have seen the world. . . . In 
brief, Jaques was Falstaff without his fat, and without his humor.” 

For myself, I think the truth lies between these two extremes, 
and that Dowden has hit it very well. He says: ‘ The melancholy 
of Jaques was not grave and earnest, but sentimental, a self-indul- 
gent humor, a petted foible of character, melancholy prepense and 
cultivated. . . . Jaques died, we know not how or when or where ; 
but he came to life again a century later, and appeared in the 
world as an English clergyman. We need stand in no doubt as 
to his character, for we all know him under his later name of 
Laurence Sterne. . . . His whole life is unsubstantial and unreal, 
a curiosity of dainty mockery. To him all the world’s a stage, and 
all the men and women merely players. The world, not as it is, 
but as it mirrors itself in his own mind, which gives to each object 
a humorous distortion — this is what alone interests Jaques.” 

The comparison of Jaques to Sterne seems to me a peculiarly 
happy one. I do not know that it makes him much better than 
Grant White describes him, but it brings out more nicely the pre- 
cise quality of his badness. He was not the bitter, scoffing cynic 
that White makes him. His character had not the vigor and 
earnestness which that implies. It was rather the dainty, shallow, 
half-real, half-affected cynicism of Sterne. He not only looked on 
all men and women as merely players, but he was an actor himself. 
His melancholy was a part that he played, and so was his senti- 
ment, which was rather sentimentality. Like a good actor, he en- 
tered so thoroughly into the spirit of the part he assumed that to 
a superficial observer it might seem quite real. 

Compare what Thackeray says of Sterne: “I suppose Sterne 
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had this artistical sensibility: he used to blubber perpetually in his 
study, and finding his tears infectious, and that they brought him 
a great popularity, he exercised the lucrative gift of weeping, he 
utilized it, and cried on every occasion. I own that I do not value 
or respect much the cheap dribble of those fountains. He fatigues 
me with his perpetual disquiet, and his uneasy appeals to my risi- 
ble or sentimental faculties. He is always looking in my face, 
watching his effect, uncertain whether I think him an impostor or 
not; posture-making, coaxing and imploring me: ‘See what sen- 
sibility I have— own now that I am very clever — do cry now, 
you can’t resist this!’ ” 

This describes Jaques as exactly as it does Sterne; and if we 
chose to dwell on the subject we might point out resemblances 
more in detai]. Sterne’s weeping over the dead donkey might be 
paralleled by Jaques’ lament over the wounded deer; and so on. 
And yet neither had much genuine feeling. They could both 
grow lachrymose and sentimental over donkeys and deer, but 
had slight sympathy for real human suffering. We all know the 
story of Sterne’s domestic relations; and Jaques has nothing to 
utter but a few unfeeling jests when Orlando appears at the 
dinner-table in the forest and demands food for himself and the 
starving Adam. 

It is to be noted that the Duke and Rosalind and Orlando all 
see through the sham melancholy and sentimentality of Jaques. 
Moberly thinks that they see how bad he is, and intend to reprove 
him with righteous severity for his sins ; but their judgment and 
censure of him do not seem to me so serious as that. They are 
amused by him and interested in him, but they cannot thoroughly 
like him, and they enjoy “ showing him up.” The Duke loves, as 
he says, “to cope him in his sullen fits,’ and, when Jaques 
talks of setting up as a reformer, laughs at the idea that the 
affected old libertine should think of attempting a part like that, 
good actor though he was. Rosalind and Orlando both put him to 
flight in the encounter of wit and sarcasm. Rosalind is especially 
happy in her ridicule of his boasted experience as a traveller, from 
which he has gained nothing but a contempt for his own country. 
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At the end of the play Jaques runs away from the happiness 
with which he could have no hearty sympathy; and yet there is a 
touch of good feeling in his farewell to the Duke and the married 
couples which is inconsistent with the theory that he is utterly 
depraved, and upon which no one of the editors on either side 
has commented. To the Duke he says: — 


“You to your former honour I bequeath ; 
Your patience and your virtue well deserves it; ” 


to Orlando: “ You to a love that your true faith doth merit ;” and 
so on with the rest. He has a friendly word for all, with a harm- 
less fling at Touchstone and Audrey, and I do not believe that 
Shakespeare meant it to be understood as insincere. For the mo- 
ment Jaques really felt as he spoke, and in bidding good-bye to his 
companions in the forest comedy he could not help paying an 
honest tribute to their true worth. 

None of the other characters of the play are in any sense 
enigmatical, like Jaques, and we see them just as they are. Rosa- 
lind must be reckoned one of the most charming of Shakespeare’s 
women. Perhaps she reminds us more of Beatrice than of any 
other, and yet she is not wholly like her. She is as witty, as 
piquant, as vivacious, but she has a loveliness and a fascination all 
her own. In her disguise, though she wears it naturally and easily 
—quite unlike Viola, for instance, who is not always entirely at 
ease in it— she does not lose her feminine sweetness and delicacy. 
She has sometimes been criticised as a trifle too free in her talk; 
but in this respect it is easy to do injustice to any of Shakespeare’s 
women. Lest a man’s defence of them should not be accepted as 
satisfactory, let me quote a woman’s (Mrs. Jameson’s) : — 

“ How her wit flutters free as air over every subject! With 
what a careless grace, yet with what exquisite propriety! . . . and 
if the freedom of some of the expressions used by Rosalind or 
Beatrice be objected to, let it be remembered that this was not 
the fault of Shakespeare or the women, but generally of the age. 
Portia, Beatrice, Rosalind, and the rest lived in times when more 
importance was attached to things than to words ; now we think 
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more of words than of things; and happy are we in these days of 
super-refinement if we are to be saved by our verbal morality.” 

I believe that Mrs. Jameson is right. Looked at fairly, there is 
nothing indelicate in anything that Rosalind says: the indelicacy 
is in the criticism, not in what is criticised; and, as Moberly, who 
is a clergyman and a teacher, remarks in speaking of this kind of 
fastidiousness, “‘ Shakespeare would have smiled at it.” 

I do not say that we should copy the old English freedom of 
speech, but simply that we should not misjudge it. We must be 
governed by the conventional usage of our own day in these mat- 
ters; but we should not forget that it is merely conventional, and 
that the apparent grossness of Elizabethan language is only appar- 
ent, being due to the prevailing fashion of speech, not to a lower 
standard of morality. 

Rosalind has a singularly healthy nature — mentally and 
morally no less than physically: she is sound and sweet in heart, 
as she is fair of face. How admirably, as we have already seen, 
she puts to flight the melancholy Jaques with his self-petted sen- 
timentality, his travelled affectation and conceit! How witty and 
how womanly her snubbing of the pert little Phebe, when the 
shepherdess laughs at the idea that she can ever suffer from 
“love’s keen arrows” as Silvius does! 


“ But till that time (she says) 
Come not thou near me; and when that time comes 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not, 
As till that time I shall not pity thee!” 


Rosalind comes forward, and addresses the pitiless coquette : — 


“ And why, I pray you ? Who might be your mother, 
That you insult, exult, and all at once, 
Over the wretched? ... 
But, mistress, know yourself ; down on your knees, 
And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love! .. . 
Cry the man mercy ; love him ; take his offer : 
Foul is most foul, being foul to be a scoffer.”’ 


Never did silly girl get better schooling than that—and froma 
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girl, we may suppose, no older than herself, though immeasurably 
her superior both in heart and in head. 

In the scene (iv. 3) where Oliver tells how his brother saved 
his life, there is a delicate but most significant touch on which I 
believe no editor or commentator has written a note. When Oliver 
describes the man (not yet explaining that Ze was the man) lying 
helpless on the ground with the lioness ready to spring upon him 
when he should stir, he is interrupted by Celia with a remark about 
the “ unnatural” brother. Then Rosalind speaks : — 


“ But to Orlando: did he leave him there, 
Food to the suck’d and hungry lioness?” 


Rosalind is as unselfish, as magnanimous, as her lover. If 
Orlando had yielded to his first impulse and turned away from 
the brother who had wronged him so unnaturally, — if “ kindness, 
nobler ever than revenge,” had wot made him give battle to the 
lioness, Rosalind could never have forgiven him. She would rather 
that the wild beast had torn his heart out than to know that heart 
false to fraternal or manly impulses. But Orlando was worthy of 
her, as she of him. 

He is, indeed, her manly counterpart, — like her a thoroughly 
healthy nature. I know no better word to describe him briefly. 
Once for a moment, when the sky is very dark, he gives way to 
despondency : — 


“ But, poor old man, thou prun’st a rotten tree, 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry ;” 


but, with the very next breath, he takes heart again : — 


“ But come thy ways ; we’ll go along together, 
And ere we have thy youthful wages spent 
We’ll light upon some settled low content.” 


He has tenfold more cause to be melancholy than the affected 
Jaques; but when the latter asks: ‘“ Will you sit down with me, 
and we two will rail against our mistress the world and all our 
misery ;” note his reply: “I will chide no breather in the world 
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but myself, against whom I know most faults.” No wonder 
that Jaques slinks away after a few brief attempts at sneering 
repartee. 


Touchstone is one of the best of Shakespeare’s fools, — person- 
ally as well as professionally. As the professional jester he is not 
inferior to any of the others, combining much of wisdom with his 
wit, —a fool with something of the philosopher, to quote again 
what Hudson has said of him. At the same time he has personal 
traits that we must respect and admire. His devotion to his mis- 
tress shows that he has a warm heart under his suit of motley. 
Celia knows that he will follow her wherever she may go, even into 
her voluntary banishment in the forest. The journey is as wearisome 
to him as to her, but his good-humor does not fail with fatigue; he 
is the same merry fellow in the wood that he was in the court, 
though we may be sure that his disparagement of the shepherd’s 
life, in his talk with Corin, is more sincere than his praise of it. 
He finds it, we cannot doubt, “a very vile life.” It may please 
him well in a way because it is “in the fields,” but because it is 
not in the court “it is tedious,” and it goes much against his stom- 
ach. But he bears up bravely under its loneliness and privations 
for the sake of his young mistress. It may be a question whether 
he would have fallen in love with Audrey under other circum- 
stances; but I am confident that he had an honest affection for 
her, though some of the critics take seriously his preference for the 
hedge-priest, Sir Oliver Martext, on the ground that, if not mar- 
ried in due form, it would be a good excuse for leaving his wife 
later. It is probable that Shakespeare put that into his mouth for 
jocose effect in the theatre rather than as the fool’s sober thought. 
At any rate, it is the only suggestion in the play, except the fling 
from Jaques to which I have already alluded, that Touchstone was 
not true lover of the “ poor thing but his own,” whom he had found 
in the forest, and whom he made his wife at the close of the pastoral 
comedy. 

To the other minor characters of the play I must not take space 
to refer, but will conclude with the question, What is the “ funda- 
mental idea” of the play? as the Germans like to call it. Two 
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critics, one a man, the other a woman, agree well in stating it. Mr. 
Neil, in his introduction to the play, says: — 

“When we read this drama we see that it recognizes Love as the 
pivot and centre of activity and joy — the very core of life... 
when we observe that all the evils in the play originate in the neg- 
lect of the royal law of life, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self; ’ how selfishness complicates and love explicates the plot — 
may it not be that ‘ As You Like It’ is a divine morality as well as 
a charming play?” 

And Lady Martin, who had personated the heroine of the play 
in a manner to charm all who were so fortunate as to see her on 
the stage, remarks : — 

“To me ‘ As You Like It’ seems to be as much a love-poem as 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ with this difference, — that it deals with happy 
love, while the Veronese story deals with love crossed by misad- 
venture and crowned with death. It is as full of imagination, of 
the glad rapture of the tender passion, of its impulsiveness, its gen- 
erosity, its pathos. No ‘hearse-like airs,’ indeed, come wailing by, 
as in the tale of those ‘star-crossed lovers,’ to warn us of their too 
early ‘overthrow.’ All is blended into a rich harmonious music 
which makes the heart throb, but never makes it ache. Still the 
love is not less deep, less capable of proving itself strong as death ; 
neither are the natures of Orlando and Rosalind less touched to all 
the fine issues of that passion than those of ‘ Juliet and her Romeo.’ 
Is not love, indeed, — love, too, at first sight, — the pivot on which 
the action of the play turns? Does it not seem that the text the 
poet meant to illustrate was that which he puts into Phebe’s mouth, 
‘Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ?’” 

As another critic (Prof. Henry Morley) has said, “in ‘As You 
Like It’ there are two discords; each is between brother and 
brother, each is at the outset fierce: they are set in a play filled 
with the harmonies of life, and are themselves reduced to music at 
the close.” 

It is the same critic who dwells upon the thought that Shake- 
speare’s works are “a Lay Bible,” and that this play, like others, 
proves that they are not so by chance, but of set purpose. As he 
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well says, “‘ Shakespeare never allows evil to be overcome with evil ; 
he invariably shows evil overcome with good, the discords of life 
healed only by man’s love to God and to his neighbor. Love God; 
Love your Neighbor ; Do your Work, making the active business 
of life subject to the commandments upon which hang all the law 
and the prophets — Shakespeare’s works contain no lessons that 
are not subordinate to these. Of dogmatism he is free, of the true 
spirit of religion he is full ; and it is for this reason that his works 
are a Lay Bible.” W. F. Rolfe. 





A BIRD ANTHOLOGY FROM SILL. 


“ THE very idea of a bird is a symbol and a suggestion to the 
poet.” So wrote John Burroughs, and his words seem peculiarly 
applicable to the poems of the late Edward Rowland Sill. Mr. Sill 
has been classed as one of the minor American poets, only, perhaps 
because his career was ended before his genius was half appreciated. 
He was a lover of nature, and during his sojourn in California he 
undoubtedly gained much inspiration from the abundant bird-life 
as well as — 

“ . . . the blue Sierra, calm and cool, 
The vine clad slope, the flower-wreathed mountain pool, 
The blossoming orchards and the orange groves, 
The shimmering sunlit sands, the sheltered coves, 
And then the wealth of roses —” 


A biographical note by Mr. Sill’s publishers states that he went 
to California soon after he graduated from Yale College in 1861. 
Six years later he returned to the East. “ His California life, how- 
ever, had given him a strong attachment to the Pacific Coast and a 
sense that his health would be better there, and accordingly, on 
receiving an invitation to a position in the Oakland High School, 
he removed to California in 1871, remaining there until 1883. In 
1874 he accepted the chair of English Literature in the University 
of California, and identified himself closely with the literary life 
which found its expression in magazines and social organization.” 
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His many happy references to the birds, in every instance 
scientifically correct, add an unmistakable charm to his verses. 
It is not my purpose in the present article to review at length Mr. 
Sill’s writings, but simply to string together, as one would so many 
pearls, those verses in which the birds are mentioned. Perhaps 
nowhere else is shown so plainly the great nature-love that filled 
the heart of Mr. Sill as in these lines from ‘ The Hermitage’: — 


oD... « . . . 
Back to the mountain’s brow again 
And feel more pleased that some small fluttering thing 
Trusts me and hovers near on fearless wing, 
Than if the proudest man in all the land 
Had offered me his hand.” 


In the poem from which these lines are quoted there are many 
references to the feathered denizens of the woods. The poet longs 
for a “quiet corner” where his — 
“ years shall be 
Still as the shadow of a brooding bird 
That stirs but with her heart-beats.” 


On the hills, in sight of the Bay of San Francisco, is found the 
ideal spot for the hermitage, and the hermit writes that in — 


‘¢The land where summers never cease 
Their sunny psalm of light and peace, 


There I will choose some eyrie in the hills, 
Where I may build, like a lonely bird.” 


Here is a single line beautifully descriptive of solitude that is not 
solitude, for the lover of nature could not by any possibility be 
lonely, no matter if he did hide away in “a grassy mountain nook 
in a gorge”: where “ sounds no voice but of the mourning dove.” 
In this quiet nook there are footprints on the sand, but not of 
man’s making :— 

« ., . the quail has left a zig-zag row 

Of lightly pointed stars her track to show.” 
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Further on in the same poem, ‘ The Hermitage,’ the poet, in an 
apostrophe to the “ brown homely dear old Earth,” says — 
“Let the still gloom of the rockfastnesses 
Fall deep upon my spirit, till the voice 
Of birds become familiar, and my heart rejoice 
With joy of birds and winds.” 


And in another place the poet believes himself to be — 


“Like Sigurd when the dragon’s blood 
Made the bird songs understood.” 


Not only the gentle wood-birds, but those of the beach as well, are 
loved by our poet; here are two very striking seashore pictures: 
“On the brown shining beach, all ripple carved, 

Gleams now and then a pool ; so smooth and clear, 

That, though I cannot see the plover there 

Pacing its farther edge (so much he looks 

The color of the sand), yet I can trace 

His image hanging in the glassy brine — 

Slim legs and rapier-beak — like silver plate 

With such a pictured bird clean-etched upon it.” 


The other pen-picture brings to mind most vividly an oft-recurring 
sight and one that I never wearied of watching during my stay at 
Coronado Beach, that most delightful of seaside resting-places : 
“A flock of sea-birds darken into specks ; 
Then whiten, as they wheel with sunlit wings, 
Winking and wavering against the sky.” 


From the murmuring waves of the Pacific to the deep dark 
woods is a sudden transition. To him who has spent a night in 
camp in the forest, the following quotation will come with startling 
reality :— 

“ There rose an owl’s cry from the woods below, 
Like a lost Spirit’s — Now all’s still again.” 
And from darkness the poet carries us to the light again in this 
graceful simile: — 
“« , . . two clouds which parted company, 
Floating like two soft breasted swans.” 
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Now a touch of sadness; the poet mourns: — 

“, . . the birds care not for me, 

Except to sing a little farther off, 

With looks that say ‘What does this fellow here ?’” 
Again we read in‘ The Hermitage,’ -— the longest of Mr. Sill’s 
productions : — 

“ Overhead 
A happy bird sang quietly to himself.” 


Two distinctively bird-poems of Mr. Sill’s, in which are taught 
lessons of trust, must be read in their entirety to be thoroughly 
appreciated, so I quote them here from the 1895 edition of Sill’s 
poems by special permission of the publishers, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. In the first, ‘Spring Twilight,’ Mr. Sill describes 
more beautifully, perhaps, than any other poet, the robin’s custom 
of singing in the rain : — 

SPRING TWILIGHT. 


Singing in the rain, robin ; 
Rippling out so fast 

All thy flute-like notes, as if 
This singing were thy last! 


After sundown, too, robin ? 
Though the fields are dim, 

And the trees grow dark and still, 
Dripping from leaf and limb. 


’T is heart-broken music — 
That sweet, faltering strain, — 
Like a mingled memory, 

Half ecstasy, half pain. 


Surely thus to sing, robin, 

‘Thou must have in sight 

Beautiful skies behind the shower, 
And dawn beyond the night. 


Would thy faith were mine, robin ! 
Then, though night were long, 
All its silent hours should melt 
Their sorrow into song. 
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The following is an excellent description of the song and actions 
of the brown thrush, so called; not a true thrush, but belonging to 
the same bird-family as the mocking-bird, cat-bird, and wren. It is 
a large brown bird, and may have been the one Sill had in mind 
when he wrote. If the poem was written in California, he may 
possibly refer to the curve-billed thrush, or thrasher, a beautiful 
singer, and often called “mountain mocking-bird.” 


THE THRUSH. 


The thrush sings high on the topmost bough, — 

Low, louder, low again ; and now 

He has changed his tree, — you know not how, 
For you saw no flitting wing. 


All the notes of the forest-throng, 
Flute, reed, and string, are in his song ; 
Never a fear knows he, nor wrong, 

Nor a doubt of anything. 


Small room for care in that soft breast ; 

All weather that comes is to him the best, 

While he sees his mate close on her nest, 
And the woods are full of spring. 


He has lost his last year’s love, I know, — 
He, too, —— but ’t is little he keeps of woe ; 
For a bird forgets in a year, and so 

No wonder the thrush can sing. 


I must take exception to the statement that “a bird forgets in a 
year ;” it is not true of all the feathered creation, I know, for there 
are authentic records of birds that have remained happily mated 
for two or three consecutive seasons, sharing together the labors 
of home-making, and rearing a family, in the same locality each 
year. 
Sill’s poem ‘Field Notes,’ as one would suppose, yields more 
than one pearl for my anthology. 
“ Overhead on a maple prong 
The least of birds, a jeweled sprite, 
With burnished throat and needle bill, 
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Wags his head in the golden light, 
Till it flashes ; and dulls and flashes bright, 
Cheeping his microscopic song.” 


The veriest tyro in bird-study could not fail to guess that the hum- 
ming-bird is the “jeweled sprite” referred to here. The touch of 
a true artist is apparent in every line of this fascinating picture. 
The “‘ microscopic song” might be questioned by the ornithologist, 
for, in the strict sense of the word, the humming-bird has no song, 
but rather a tiny squeak, suggestive of fear or excitement. Nature, 
when she clothed the “ Ruby-throat” in such gorgeous apparel, 
evidently thought him attractive enough, and reserved the song-gift 
for more modestly attired birds. A single glimpse of one of the 
brilliant-hued humming-birds so common in California would be 
enough to inspire the lines quoted, in that master-mind, which was 
so strongly moved by beauty of form and color. 
The poet says he is willing to give up — 
“‘ Straitened manners of the street, 

Smooth voiced society — 

If the lark caroled in my song ; 

If one tithe of the faithfulness 

Of the bird-mother with her brood 

Into, my selfish heart might press, 

And make me instinct good.” 


Well may poets sing of the faithfulness of the bird-mother. No one 
who is at all familiar with bird-ways need be told that many, many 
times parent birds have perished rather than desert their young. 
A chimney-swift is known to have brooded over her callow nest- 
lings, in a vain attempt to shelter them, while clouds of smoke 
came up the chimney in which her nest was built, until both mother 
and little ones were suffocated. Other birds defend their young, 
fighting to the bitter end, often sacrificing their lives from their 
devotion. 

Listen to this metrical description of a common practice of 
many of the ground-feeding birds. One of the thrushes is doubt- 
less referred to : — 
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“, . . the russet ground bird bold, 
With both slim feet at once will lightly rake the mold.” 


Who but a close observer, a true bird-lover, would note that pecu- 
liar little hop-scratch, with “both slim feet at once” ? 
And here is a reference to the meadow-lark, a bird which adds 
a charm, by its incomparably sweet, clear song, to valley and up- 
land, throughout all Southern California : — 
“ The lark on the mossy rail so nigh, 

Wary, but pleased if I keep my place — 

Who could give a single grace 

To his flute-note sweet and high, 

Or help him find his nest hard by?” 


A more perfect pen-picture it would be hard to outline in as few 
words. A fence-post is a favorite perch of the meadow-lark; his 
wariness, and his flute-like call are alike familiar to the bird-student ; 
and it is almost impossible to find a nest by looking for it; the only 
chance is by flushing the sitting bird, and marking the spot from 
whence it rose. Our poet had found a nest, perhaps more than one, 
or he could not have written: — 
“. . . hollow places, like a lark’s round nest 
Left empty in the grass.” 


It is a bird that furnishes the poet with a simile, when in retrospec- 
tive mood he writes : — 
“ And we have stood and watched all wistfully 
While fluttering hopes have died out of our lives, 
As one who follows with a straining eye 
A bird that far, far off fades in the sky, 
A little rocking speck — now lost ; and still he strives 
A moment to recover it — in vain.” 
In the poem, ‘Among the Redwoods,’ occur two beautiful pas- 
sages in which birds figure: — 
“No stir nor call the sacred hush profanes ; 
Save when from some bare tree-top, far on high 
Fierce disputations of the clamorous cranes 
Fall muffled as from out the upper sky.” 
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Here is the other : — 


“ Aloft, a little rift of blue is made, 
Where slips a ghost that last night was the moon ; 
Beside its pearl a sea-cloud stays its wing, 
Beneath a tilted hawk is balancing.” 


I have already given several quotations pertaining to the water- 
birds, and here is another which tells us how the poet spent many 
delightful moments, for he says, — 


“out upon the bay 
I watched the wheeling sea-birds come and go.” 


This single line, — 
“T that have never guessed the mind of the bright eyed bird,” 


voices a regret of many another lover of the birds, who would be 
glad could he but know the workings of the brain of that songster 
whose life-history he is studying. 

Our tender-hearted poet would have us give up the use of birds 


as food : — 
“, .. better feed upon the ox... 
Than kill the innocent birds.” 


Listen to these two lines that portray most vividly an incident of 
bird-life : — 
“, .. like the fledgling eaglet leave the nest 
And freely soar.” 


Another picture in a single line :— 
“|, . the wide lone place, the singing bird.” 


And yet another :— 
“«. . . soft winds touch our cheek and thrushes sing.” 


More than one verse of ‘ The Wonderful Thought’ is rich in bird- 
lore : — 
“* Deep hemlocks down the gorge shut in 
Their caves with hollow shadow filled, 
Where little feathered anchorites 
Behind a sunlit lattice build. 
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These birds would hold no more aloof : — 
How know they I am here so well ? 

*T is yon woodpecker’s warning note ; 

He is their seer and sentinel. 


They use him, but his faithfulness 
Perchance in human fashion pay, — 
Laugh in their feathers at his voice, 
And ridicule his stumbling way. 


That far off flute note — hours in vain 

I followed it, so shy and fleet ; 

But if I found him, well I know 

His song would seem not half so sweet. 


The swift soft creatures — how I wish 

They ’d trust me, and come perch upon 

My shoulders! Do they guess that then 

Their charm would be forever gone?” | 


Here is a graceful comparison,— a fleet of little sail-boats 
“have furled their wings,” compelled by the north wind to 
“. . . huddle frightened at the wharves — just as, 
A moment since, a flock of twittering birds ' 
Whirled through the almond trees like scattered leaves, 
And hid beyond the hedge.” 
‘A Dead Bird in Winter’ is the last poem from which I shall 
quote. 
“The cold hard sky and hidden sun, 
The stiffened trees that shiver so, 
With bare twigs naked every one 
To these harsh winds that freeze the snow, — 


It was a bitter place to die, 

Poor birdie! Was it easier, then, 
On such a world to shut thine eye, 
And sleep away from life, than when 





The apple-blossoms tint the air, 

And twittering in the sunny trees, 

Thy fellow-songsters flit and pair, 
Breasting the warm, caressing breeze?” 
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Alas! it was Mr, Sill’s hope that he might die in the summer-time, 


“under those blue skies of home, 
Where linnets never cease to build 
Their nests, in boughs that always wave 
To odorous airs. . . .” 


But it was not to be, for he died in a little Ohio village in the win- 
try month of February, 1887. In his death the world lost a poet 
of rare promise, California lost an ardent admirer, and the birds a 


true friend. 
Hl. L. Graham. 





BROWNING’S JULES AND DU MAURIER’S “LITTLE 
BILLEE.” 


THERE are two works — one of a poet in sympathy with the 
artist, the other of an artist in touch with the poet — that seem to 
have the same central purpose, — that of illustrating the necessi- 
ties of the love of an artistic nature, and of showing that a girl can 
be, through force of circumstances, mixed with evil and yet not 
really contaminated. 

There is more than a half-century between the appearance of 
the separate works, for Browning gave his ‘ Pippa Passes’ to the 
world in 1841, and it is scarcely five years since Du Maurier flashed 
his ‘ Trilby’ upon the public. Yet so vivid are the colors of the 
poem, and so closely related to the conditions of this age, that it 
might have been conceived and expressed in the nineties instead 
of in the forties. The artist Jules is not a more improbable char- 
acter than “ Little Billee;” and both are possible, though those 
who are not able to enter the sphere of this poet and novelist 
may insist that they are only phantoms of the mind. 

The Jules of ‘Pippa Passes’ — who finds his Psyche baffling 
his best efforts toward expression, always eluding the most skilful 
strokes of his chisel, and who, by virtue of his high ideals and un- 
bending purpose to reach them and his refusal to debase his thought 
of womanhood, has directed toward himself the hatred of his fellow- 
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artists, because their aims are low — becomes in Browning’s hands 
a masterpiece whose awful experience of defeat is made his oppor- 
tunity. Phene, the model, offered by the vicious leader among Jules’ 
enemies for the purpose of insulting his standards and entrapping 
him into a degrading marriage, also with the hope of ruining him 
in his career as an artist, suddenly, under the influence of his 
nature, feels within her the flutter of her soul. The sensitive spirit 
of the artist springs to the recognition of the idea of an imprisoned 
Psyche appealing to him for release, and his whole self is filled 
with a longing to free it. He will break all the statues to which 
he has given long days and months of labor, and surrender himself 
to the divine impulse of trying to develop a human soul, living 
apart, with nothing to vitiate his purest and deepest impressions 
of art. 

“ Little Billee ” —how one hesitates in pronouncing the name 
that has been so constantly tossed about, a football before the 
public! —this same “ Little Billee,” made to appear so ridiculous 
at times, is yet one with Jules in his artist’s purpose. Those who 
have regarded his love for Trilby as only a maudlin affair have 
failed to comprehend the whole meaning of the author’s creation, 
and are not able to recognize the fact that the heart affairs of the 
artist are different from those of the merely mathematical person, 
and that love refuses to depend upon the testimony of the senses, 
and trusts to subtile intuitions for guidance. ‘‘ Little Billee,” in 
point of genius, with his unerring artistic perceptions and exquisite 
taste, is the star among his associates, as Jules was among his, 
differing from him in having escaped the jealous persecution of his 
brother artists. Before Trilby had received enough of his influence 
to affect her perceptibly, he had surrendered all to her, and had 
given himself to the development of the best in her. 

An artist’s love is of the nature of his genius; he cannot disas- 
sociate the two. He sees nothing in outward signs, but his insight 
penetrates to soul centres. In the most complete abandonment to 
the grand passion, “ Little Billee” never for a moment thinks of 
Trilby apart from his art. Like Jules, he would escape the trying, 
belittling conventionalities of the world, and with the choice of his 
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heart go to a quiet, solitary place and paint his visions. In this 
way he will satisfy the demands of his genius and the need of his 
nature in developing the Psyche which he believes he has discov- 
ered. Is it strange that it offers an opportunity for blessed fulfil- 
ment? Both Browning and Du Maurier have used with rare skill 
and taste the colors of their art in these pictures that give the 


heart experience of the artist. 
Mary R. Baldwin. 





BROWSINGS IN ‘THE TEMPEST, 


Ir would be much more agreeable, and vastly easier, in writing 
about ‘The Tempest,’ to slide into zsthetic criticism. It would be 
in order to remark lackadaisically that that handsome, simple- 
hearted, rustic wench, Miranda, is “ an exquisite creature; ” to cut 
some flourishes over the magic powers of Prospero, — that luckier 
castaway than Robinson Crusoe, in that he had on Aés island 
clothes, books, and a daughter ; and to indulge in a pretty day- 
dream over the whereabouts of said ambrosial tropic island, ringed 
with the blue fairy sea far around, over which streamed the incense 
of the isle’s rare flowers, the verdurous peaks sparkling in light, 
cool valleys wandered through by strains of music floating in out 
of the invisible world, etc. (If you will tell me where the stems of 
the enchanted lotos grew, where lay Calypso’s violet-scented island, 
or Circe’s forest home, or Phzdria’s isle reached by the magic 
bark, I will pink down Prospero’s island for you on the map, but 
not before.) One could spend a pretty hour, too, over the Caliban 
of Shakespeare, Renan, and Browning respectively. 

But to our work, — the text of ‘The Tempest’! It is probably 
because the Sirocco is supposed to be always a southeast wind 
that the Shakespeare critics (all Northern men) have failed to notice 
that Caliban’s “a south-west blow on ye, And blister you all o’er,” 
undoubtedly refers to the Sirocco wind. One would have supposed 
that the fact lay plainly in sight, on the surface of the text; for 
what wind d/isters the skin except the terrible winds blowing off 
the Sahara or the deserts of Arabia? In England southwest winds 
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are the prevalent winds in winter; but they are warm moist winds 
blowing from off the Gulf Stream, and, so far from blistering, are 
mollifying. Shakespeare frequently expresses dislike of these foggy 
southerly winds (‘ Coriolanus,’ ii. 3. 34, 35; ‘ Troilus,’ v. 1. 21); he 
preferred the dry bracing winds of the North. But the Sirocco, like 
the terrible Féhn, is often a southwest wind. Like the Khamsin, 
it is dry, parching, blistering, — breathing hot upon one, like a 
tiger with breath of flame. It is laden with the red dust of the 
Sahara, “ blowing from the high land of Africa to the coasts of 
Malta, Sicily, and Naples. During its prevalence the sky is 
covered with a dense haze, persons suffer from extreme lassitude, 
and vegetation is parched and burned. No month is free from it, 
but it is most frequent in the spring. J¢s direction varies from 
southeast to southwest.” (Century Dictionary, s. v. ‘ Sirocco.”) 
From an old note-book, I also copy this from Hartwig’s ‘ Aérial 
World,’ p. 120; he is describing the Sirocco: “I opened my door 
at eight in the morning, wrote Brydone from Palermo, without 
suspecting there was any change in the temperature, when all at 
once I felt a burning impression upon my face like the air from 
a hot oven. I closed the doer, exclaiming to Fullarton that all the 
atmosphere was on fire. The temperature was 111°F. in the open 
air.” 

A student of ‘The Tempest’ finds growing upon him, as he 
studies, the conviction that the scholars are right in assigning a 
presumably Italian source-play or novel ready to Shakespeare’s 
hand. I submit that we have in this Sirocco matter strong cor- 
roborative evidence to that effect. Such pieces of local realism 
and historical atmosphere as he found in his quarries Shakespeare 
usually retained. He nowhere else alludes to a d/istering wind, 
and, if he had, would undoubtedly have spoken of it as a southeast 
wind. No one but an Italian of the peninsula or a Sicilian would 
have called the Sirocco a southwest wind. Shakespeare’s English 
southwest or southerly winds, as I have said, are moist winds, 
That he speaks once of a southwest wind that blisters shows he 
was following a Southern model and simply transferred it into his 
text, does it not? 
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Foreign Shakespeare expositors, having been of English or 
German stock, and supposably familiar with pisciculture in their 
native countries, have made no explanation whatever of the nature 
of Caliban’s fish-dams. As for the American editors, the fact that 
in this country pond culture of fish does not and never has existed 
is sufficient excuse, perhaps (or at any rate a reason), for their 
silence on the matter. I will myself own up to a profound igno- 
rance of fish-dams apart from certain exploits in that Ohio “ swim- 
min’ hole” dear Whitcomb Riley recalls so delightfully, where we 
boys in dry times seined fish. Although fish are now taken in 
Great Britain by line-trawl, drift-net, and seine-net, they are not 
taken by dam-building except in rare instances. In Elizabethan 
times it was different. As among the ancients and among the 
peoples now dwelling on the lagoons of the Adriatic pisciculture 
was and is carried on in ponds (vivaria), so anciently in England 
the pond culture of fish — especially carp, and to a less extent 
pike, tench, bream, and luce — was enormous. Chaucer says of his 
Frankeleyn, _ 


“ Ful many a fat partrich had he in mewe, 
And many a brem and many a luce in stewe.”’ 


“Stew ” is a place where fish are stowed for use as wanted. Tens 
of thousands of these stews, or reservoirs, with their dams, existed 
in England in Shakespeare’s day, and their remains may be seen 
on almost every large estate, and especially in the vicinity of 
monasteries. But now not a single well-managed carp-pond exists 
in England, says the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Shakespeare 
mentions a carp-pond in ‘ All’s Well,’ v. 2.20. Although there were 
occasionally built tide-water dams, with a weir-valve opening with 
the flood, but closing with the ebb and retaining the fish, yet it is 
probable that Shakespeare had in mind the common inland pond- 
dam when he put his song into Caliban’s mouth ; Shakespeare knew 
little of marine matters. Those who would pursue the matter far- 
ther will find in Izaak Walton a very interesting account condensed 
from Lebault’s ‘ Maison Rustique’ of the entire process of making 
a fish-dam, — the oak piles, the earth-packing, the fagots or bavins 
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of twigs, and the “ willows or owlers” (alders) to be planted 
about it. 

Of Caliban’s pig-nuts, what they looked like and how they 
tasted, I had a very vague idea until recently. The editors are 
silent, or may refer you ina line or so to the Bunium flexuosum. 
This tuber is about the size of a nutmeg, with a sweetish aromatic 
taste, somewhat acid when eaten raw, though when boiled or 
roasted it has the taste of a chestnut. A colored cut of Bunium 
and its tuber is given in Anne Pratt’s ‘ Flowering Plants, etc., of 
Great Britain,’ vol. iii. pl. 86.1. It is an umbelliferous plant of the 
rape kind. Evidently something like the Jerusalem “ artichoke,” 
Girasole articiocco, or Helianthus tuberosus, — which boys as well as 
pigs hunt for in Ohio, and relish well. Here in New England we 
are familiar with another ground-nut, the Apios tuberosa, with its 
pretty and fantastic chocolate-colored blossoms. Caliban would 
have needed “ long nails” indeed, if we could believe the tradition 
alluded to by Ellacombe, which affirms that pig-nuts tend to 
elude search by sinking deeper and deeper into the ground. 

In Act I., Scene 2, of ‘The Tempest,’ Shakespeare, with charac- 
teristic bombast, metaphorically speaks of the sky as pouring down 
“ stinking pitch.” We can relieve the metaphor ofa little of its 
crudity. The scene is this, putting Miranda’s and Ariel’s descrip- 
tions of the storm together: The sea is represented as “ storm- 
ing and overwhelming the tremendous artillery of heaven.” The 
“fire and cracks” of the sky’s round-lipped guns bombard the 
sea; and the sea, “ mounting to the welkin’s cheek, dashes the fire 
out,” — a game of give and take between the shambling sea Titans 
and the storm banshees, — flinging, the one flame and the other 





1 By the way, those who are curious as to the “long purples ” of 
Ophelia’s garland, that “cull-cold maids” gave a euphemistic name, will 
get no help from the editors, but will understand the matter by a glance 
at the purple spurs (like those of our Columbines, a little) of Orchis morio 
and Orchis mascula in vol. v. of this fine work of Anne Pratt’s (the colored 
plate on p. 204), The word “cull,” used above, is in one of the quartos ; 
cull-cold means fish-cold, I take it. The omission of “cull” from the 
Folio is probably an emendation by Shakespeare himself, as it is a blem- 
ish to the text. 
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stinging brine, in the face of the foe, impotent each to hurt the 
other. Sea and land are wrapped in that terrible twilight that 
accompanies tropic storms, and the whole heavens are black as 
pitch, except for the zigzag gold of the lightning. Now it was 
formerly supposed that the lightning’s substance was sulphur, for 
both are yellow and both have a similar odor (Marignac and De 
la Rive have lately shown that the sulphurous odor of lightning 
is due to ozone, 7. ¢. condensed oxygen). Shakespeare often 
speaks of “ sulphurous” roarings, flashes, lightnings, and often 
also of a “pitchy” sky. (He might have got that word from 
Marlowe, who has the “pitchy tents” of Hell and Darkness.) 
And Ben Jonson, in his ‘Masque of Queens,’ speaks of a “cloud 
of pitch” in a storm raised by incantation. In ‘The Tempest’ 
(i. 2. 204) Shakespeare, with daring but questionable hyperbole, 
conceives of the lightning, I think, as not only melting its own 
sulphur, but as melting the black pitch of the pitchy sky. As 
the poet was allowed by the science of his day to regard the 
lightning as sulphur, why might he not poetically speak of the 
black clouds as pitch? At any rate, he did so. 

It is curious that no one has noticed the similarity of the fate 
of Shakespeare’s “ king’s daughter” Claribel in marrying a Moham- 
medan to that of Chaucer’s Constance as the unwilling bride of 
the Sultan of Syria (Man of Lawes Tale). It is also strange that 
no editor of Shakespeare has anything at all to say of Claribel. 

To us the name derives most of its interest from Tennyson’s 
melodious madrigal, passionate and sombre-sweet with the thought 
of death. Nothing more technically perfect in detail, more richly 
steeped in latent passion, focussing and awakening thoughts too 
deep for tears, than this poignant cry out of the heart of the 
human, wherein with surest art the poet has sweetened the thought 
of death by that of life, — the runnel, the breeze, the bee, the bird, 
the rose, the tree. It is as if Death, a benignant angel with 
beautiful tresses and smiling face half veiled and half revealed, 
stood by the grave and softly sang a strain of music, unearthly 
sweet and solemn, yet breathing a mystic strength and sanity, — 
the old dual rune of life and death focussed in the stereoscopic 
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vision of the seer into a single entity. Tennyson, whose in- 
debtedness to Spenser is deep, undoubtedly got the motif for his 
‘Claribel’ from the pathetic story in the ‘ Faérie Queene’ (ii. 4), 
though none of the numerous commentators of Tennyson show any 
consciousness of the fact. I think it extremely probable, also, 
that Shakespeare got his name Claribel from Spenser, whose 
‘Faérie Queene’ had appeared some twenty years before ‘The 
Tempest’ was written, although of course we are to consider 
always that the name may have been found to Shakespeare’s hand 
in his source-play or novel; for the name Clarabella was probably 
a thousand years old when Shakespeare was born. A mistress of 
Richard the Lion-hearted (twelfth century) was named Claribel. 
Spenser’s story will always impress deeply the heart of poets, as 
does the somewhat similar poem of Keats about the murdered 
lover and the pot of basil, or Dante’s tale of Paolo and Francesca, 
or Shakespeare’s Othello. Spenser relates how Phaon’s friend 
Philemon, courting Pryene, the handmaid of Phaon’s love, Claribell 
(clara-bella, clear-beautiful, an excellent name, both in sound and 
sense! ), prevailed on Pryene to put on the garments of Claribell, 
and then, with incredible baseness, brought Phaon at night and 
hid him where he saw, as he supposed, his love Claribell playing 
him false with Philemon. 


‘¢ Eftsoones he came unto th’ appointed place, 
And with him brought Pryene, rich arayd, 
In Claribellaes clothes. Her proper face 
I not descerned in that darkesome shade, 
But weend it was my love with whom he playd. 
Ah God! what horrour and tormenting griefe 
My hart, my handes, mine eies, and all assayd ! 
Me liefer were ten thousand deathes priefe 
Then wounde of gealous worme, and shame of such repriefe. 


‘“‘T home retourning, fraught with fowle despight, 
And chawing vengeaunce all the way I went, 
Soone as my loathed love appeard in sight, 
With wrathfull hand I slew her innocent, 

That after soone I dearely did lament.” 
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Poor Claribella’s cry was that of Desdemona, “Oh, falsely, 
falsely murther’d!” It would have been enough for Shakespeare 
that she and his king’s daughter were each unhappy in love, and 
that the name was melodious, to lead to his appropriation of the 
name from Spenser for a subordinate character who does not 
appear at all on the stage of ‘The Tempest.’ 

In ‘The Tempest,’ iv. 1. 193, Prospero bids Ariel, who is loaded 
with glistering apparel, to “come hang them on this line.” The 
accidental fact that /7ze and /ime both occur as spellings of the 
name of the /izden-tree, and that in v. 10 the Folio speaks of the 
“‘ Line-groue which weather-fends your cell” has of course caused 
a stampede of commentators to the conclusion that Prospero 
wanted the glistering apparel hung on a linden-tree and not ona 
line of hair or hemp. These worthy gentlemen make wry faces 
over what they call a “ clothes-line.” But are not garments put 
out to air usually placed on a clothes-line ? The great poets never 
shy at a bit of realism. Homer shows us Nausicaa washing clothes 
and Eumezeus building a hog-pen. Catch a housewife flinging costly 
and delicate fabrics over the branches of a tree to be torn by the 
wind and probably blown to the ground and soiled! I only wish 
Shakespeare and the other fellows in that house-boat on the Styx 
would read a few of Dr. Furness’s anthologies of Shakespeare 
comments and (/ucus a non) elucidations. 

In a comic illustrated book on the subject the Germans would 
very properly be represented as yelling their theories out of a mad- 
house window. But what shall be done with such men as Brae, 
who affirms that if butler Stephano says to the line, “ Mistress 
Line,” it must be that from his habit of serving wine in al fresco 
symposiums under lime-trees he had heard his masters say that 
Philyra was the classic nymph associated with that tree, and so 
calls her “ mistress” ! 

Furness quotes a good deal of this kind of crazy rot from Brae. 
As for us, let us abide by the actors, who have always hung Pros- 
pero’s coats and trousers and Miranda’s Sunday gowns on an hon- 
est cord and not on a tree; and let us beseech Messrs. Brae e¢ 
alii not to get so far away from the realities of life as to deny 
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to little Miranda, sweet sixteen though she were, the luxury of 
a clothes-line, a wash-tub, and a boiled dinner on Monday, — if she 
did live on adesert island. If Caliban and her father had been 
put to the pinch for a line, they might have used the pretty custom 
of Prospero’s Italian peasant subjects of making living clothes- 
lines of a most picturesque kind; for I observe in every aban- 
doned Italian laborers’ camp in our woods pretty arches of little 
birch or elm saplings, tied together with withes, and throwing out 
delicate sprays of green foliage @ ravir. The linden, however, 
would be too stiff and brittle for the purpose. 

No editor of ‘The Tempest’ makes any allusion to the “ demi- 
puppets” of v. 1. 36,— 

“ You demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make,” — 


except Furness, who says he does n’t understand it. Of course we 
all understand that the poet meant to indicate the diminutive size 
of the fairies. But ow diminutive? The puppets employed ina 
“ motion” were probably about a foot in height, like our Punch and 
Judy puppets (though the Neapolitans in Boston have them three 
feet high). I base my estimate largely on a passage in Jonson’s 
‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ v. 3. The puppets (five of them) are there 
brought in, ina basket. Says the showman, “ They do lie in a 
basket, sir; they are o’ the small players.” “Thy mouth will 
hold them all,” hyperbolically remarks a by-stander ; and another 
says, “A tailor could eat them all too, an they were in cake- 
bread.” Further, in his ‘Sad Shepherd,’ ii. 2 (near end), I notice 
that Jonson alludes to “ span-long elves,” (a span is nine inches) : — 


* And span-long elves that dance about a pool 
With each a little changeling in their arms.” 


Most of the poet Shakespeare’s fairies are, it is true, tiny beings 
(like Ariel), that creep into flowers or war with bumble-bees 
or ride in a hazel-nut chariot. But, then, some of his fairies 
are of the stature of men or children. In the romance of 
Huon de Bordeaux, “le petit roy Oberon” is stated to have 
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been “ three feet in height” (Keightley, ‘ Fairy Mythology,’ p. 39), 
and I suppose Shakespeare conceived of his Oberon and Titania 
as of that height. Like Titania, the fairies of the romance world 
sometimes took lovers among men. Both the diminutive fairies 
and the human-size ones were existent in English literature and 
folk-lore at the time the poet wrote. Spenser seems plainly to speak 
of both kinds. The mock fairies in the ‘Merry Wives’ Falstaff 
has no difficulty in believing in; he was not “ stumped” by their 
size. Old ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ Burton writes that the fairies 
of Germany “ do usually walk in little coats” and “ are some two 
foot long.” “A bigger kind there is of them, called with us Robin 
Goodfellows.” Now Robin was the son of Oberon (Keightley, p. 
289). If one were cornered by children, then, and compelled to 
say “just how big” Shakespeare’s fairies were, he would have to 
reply that they varied from tiny beings now a quarter of an inch 
high (‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ and ‘ Romeoand Juliet’ ), now 
‘“‘ demi-puppets” six inches high (‘ The Tempest ’), now of the size 
of a ten-year-old boy (‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ ), and again as 
large as the average man or woman (‘Merry Wives’). 

William Sloane Kennedy. 





SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
NEW IDEAS IN TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE, II. 


A SUGGESTION AS TO REQUIRED ENGLISH. 


Amonc the comments on the present requirements in English 
called out from teachers throughout the country by the circulars of 
inquiry addressed to them by the four associations representing 
respectively the New England, Middle, North-Central, and South- 
ern States, some criticisms appear (in the report published in the 
June School Review) as follows: — 

The present English requirement, accepted tentatively as the 
best possible at the present time, is unsatisfactory in that it has no 
basic principle. 

74 
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There is no attempt to co-ordinate the study of English with 
other studies. 

The required list meets artificial conditions, . . . possesses no 
scientific or necessary validity. It is fortuitous and adventitious, 
nowhere rising to view in a purely philosophical study of a methodic 
in English. 

The course in English should either have a rational theory and 
plan of its own, or it should illustrate and supplement the work in 
history, science, or language. 

The course outlined is not the best possible course for pupils 
who are going at once into the world or into scientific and tech- 
nical schools, and who need decidedly more work in English than 
the classical students. This extra work should include training in 
both language and literature. 

The Selections are made by specialists from the college view- 
point ; we want material that is suggestive and inspiring to youth 
and suited to the learner’s maturity and capacity. 

The ideal course will be flexible enough to suit the peculiar 
needs of the pupils and the interests of the teacher. 


In the face of such practical objections as these from teachers of 
experience, it is probably fair to say that nothing short of earnest 
attempts to find the right solution of these difficulties will meet 
modern and future educational needs and fitly develop the admi- 
rable work set on foot. by the first Committee of Ten. 

Is it possible to base the choice of the English Works to be 
studied in secondary schools and required for entrance to college 
upon a principle broad enough to cover both the normal demands 
of the college and the vital needs of the individual pupil who may 
or may not pursue his education within college walls? Whether 
he does or does not pass through the college stage, he will need to 
carry on his already initiated educational training with the least pos- 
sible waste of study and time in special lines of industrial, commer- 
cial, scientific, artistic, or other expert effort, and these various 
activities should be anticipated and provided for from the outset of 
his educational life. The future progress and prosperity of any 
college must ultimately depend on its ability to weld each course 
of study it offers so perfectly with both the youthful and the 
more mature processes of individual development that there shall 
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be no break in the chain, and that the peculiarities of each stu- 
dent and the prescriptions of the college shall be one. It may be 
impossible completely to effect this; yet it ought to be the aim, 
and, if it is, increasingly effective ways of approaching it may be 
found. The educational unit to consider will be, of course, not the 
passing career in college merely, but the culture of each pupil to fit 
him to be of use and pleasure to himself and the world throughout 
his life. 

If it were possible to discover a basic classification summing up 
the main modes of human thought and activity, it would be suscep- 
tible of breeding the most multifarious ramifications of method to 
suit the needs of almost any special aptitude or line of work. In 
the case of ‘ Required English,” broadly speaking, — meaning, that 
is to say, the college requirements respecting the native tongue of 
the pupil and the thought and activity that have been embodied in 
that tongue, its literature,—it is clear that the main modes of 
human thought and activity have been expressed, in some way, in 
flux or in embryo, in English literature. These main modes may 
be summed up as twofold, one mode being directed toward the 
outside world, — Nature; the other toward the inside world, — Man. 
Add to these two main modes of thought and activity as expressed 
in English one other element, without which the processes belong- 
ing to man and nature cannot be conceived, — movement, — and 
this principle of classification may be assumed tu be fundamental 
enough and broad enough to provide for the main interests and 
wants in the study of “ English.” 

We would suggest this as a “ basic principle” that is not fortu- 
itous or artificial, but rational and natural. Under this the study 
of English could be readily “co-ordinated with other studies,” and 
made to “illustrate and supplement the work in history, science, 
or language.” The aptitudes and callings most differentiated from 
those designated as “ classical” might find matter of peculiar in- 
terest and profit to supply the training they would otherwise lack. 
Several elective series of Selections growing from this classification 
might be outlined which would provide material that would be 
“suited to the maturity and capacity of youth,” constituting, in 
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fine, a course “ flexible enough to suit the peculiar needs of the 
pupil and the interest of the teacher.” 

Each series of Selections would be made, in such case, with the 
idea of encompassing several representative phases of movement in 
the expression of any given subject pertaining either to Man or 
Nature. And each one of these series, based on themes either 
of Human or Nature interest, would aim to give as wide a glimpse 
of the growth of expression on any topic as practically possible. 
It might begin with the phase of the subject which is closest at 
hand and most easily comprehensible to the pupil, —the modern 
phase; and thence carry his curiosity upon the topic gradually 
back toward the period of the formation of the English speech 
and nation. Since, if a pupil have but a small part of his time or 
his life to give to such study, it is the more advisable that he obtain a 
broad and salient notion of the whole national development in this 
representative way, than a minuter but more partial and therefore 
a less true impression of English life and letters from the study of 
selections culled from a narrow space of time. 

For that class of pupil, for example, which has a bent for what 
was anciently called “ natural history,” or scientific observation, and 
perhaps small liking for literature on its humanistic and psychical 
side, there might be arranged a series of Selections expressing the 
different sort of interest that English writers and thinkers have had 
in animal life or in natural incident, adventure, or phenomena at 
different periods in the development of English Literature. The 
science of the old monkish scribes of Anglo-Saxon “ bestiaries ” and 
the science of Bacon, Shakespeare, Browning, or Tennyson, and the 
two Darwins, grandfather and grandson, for instance, would pro- 
vide an important clew to the historic development of English 
thought and speech. While exciting special curiosity and inciting 
to a new interest in literature as a record of life, it would give the 
pupil, should he stop at that, a striking illustration of growth in 
English literary expression, which would enlighten his conceptions 
throughout his life. 

The riches of English Literature have not been half exploited, 
nor do we use to the best advantage our most familiar books, and 
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attempts at selection based on topic and movement under such a 
classification as we suggest would result in matching every course 
and taste now recognized in any curriculum. 

Elective courses in “ Required English” should be carefully 
elaborated to meet our present educational needs. 

Literature is co-extensive with human life. It should be co- 
extensive with all studies and interests, a blank to no man. 

Space fails us here further to exemplify the idea awakened by 
reading the objections teachers have urged against the present sys- 
tem. We may recur to it; but our intention has been merely to 
make a suggestion, submitting it to the judgment or expansion of 
the expert teachers and professors of English Literature whose 
province it is to make the lists of “ Required English.” 

The Editors. 


THE PROMETHEUS STORIES AS TREATED BY AESCHYLUS, SHELLEY, 
GOETHE, MILTON, BYRON, LOWELL, AND LONGFELLOW. 


I, Subject for Paper or Study. — The Origin of the Prometheus 
Myth. 

Hints :— According to Kuhn, the great German philological 
interpreter of myths, the word Prometheus is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit word Pramantha, which means a fire-drill, and was applied 
to the lightning which churns fire out of the clouds. A full pre- 
sentation of this theory and an interesting psychological analysis 
of it may be found in an essay on Prometheus by Steinthal, 
printed at the end of Goldziher’s ‘ Mythology among the Hebrews.’ 
(Translated by Russell Martineau. Longmans, Green, and Co. 
1877.) Cox’s ‘Mythology of the Aryan Nations’ may be consulted. 

According to another theory, the myth of Prometheus arose 
through the custom followed by savage races of stealing fire from 
their enemies when their own went out. Clever arguments in 
support of this theory will be found in the article on Prometheus 
in the Excyclopedia Britannica. A Frenchman, George Wlastoff, 
considers the myth to be a symbolic account of the history of the 
races of Greece. Zeus is the representative of the Hindus who 
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invaded Greece ; Prometheus, the representative of the learning of 
the Pelasgians. Sir Francis Bacon was one of the chief supporters 
of historical interpretations of myths. 

Topic for Debate. — Do the theories of the origin of the Pro- 
metheus myth exclude one another, or is it probable that they all 
contributed to the formation of the myth ? 

II. Paper.— The Greek Prometheus Stories and their Inter- 
pretation. 

Hints :— The chief account of the story of Prometheus is 
given in Hesiod, both in his ‘ Theogony’ and ‘ Works and Days.’ 
Bohn’s edition of Hesiod may be consulted. A translation into 
French of Hesiod’s account of Prometheus may be found in 
Larousse’s Dictionary. An abstract of the Hesiodic account 
may also be found in Poet-lore, March, 1892, ‘A Sketch of the 
Prometheus Myth in Poetry.’ 

Apollodorus has the following account: “ Prometheus having 
formed from water and earth mankind, unknown to Jove, he 
stealthily brought fire in a fennel stalk. Which when Jove dis- 
covered, he ordered Vulcan to bind his body to a mountain of the 
Caucasus. This in truth is a mountain in Scythia, where Prome- 
theus transfixed with a nail and bound endured for many years. 
Moreover an eagle, daily flying down, with wolves’ teeth devoured 
his entrails, which grew again at night. Here, then, on account 
of the theft of fire, Prometheus yielded up to punishment until 
that time when Hercules should liberate him from his chains.” 

Hyginus gives this account in one of his fables : — 

‘Formerly men sought fire from the Immortals, and they did 
not know how to preserve it perpetually. But afterwards Prome- 
theus brought it to earth in a fennel stalk and showed men how to 
preserve and cover the ashes. On account of this, Mercury, com- 
manded by Jove, bound him fast in Mount Caucasus to a rock, with 
an iron nail, and sent upon him an eagle which devoured his heart. 
As much as he devoured by day, so much grew up again at night. 
After thirty years, Hercules slew this eagle and liberated him.” 

Brief allusions to Prometheus occur frequently in the classics, 
among which we may mention Virgil’s Sixth Eclogue ; Ovid, Meta- 
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morphoses ; Horace, 1 Odes, 3 ; Seneca, ‘ Medea,’ line 823. Lang's 
‘ Myth and Ritual’ may be consulted for a general sketch of the 
allegorical interpreters of myths. Also, Gayley’s ‘Classic Myths 
in English Literature.’ Tooke’s ‘Pantheon’ gives an interesting 
allegorical interpretation of the myth. 

Topic for Debate. —I\s the allegorical interpretation later than 
or coeval with the origin of the myth? 

III. Paper. — The Development of the Myth by Aéschylus. 

Hints :—Notice that the story of Prometheus, as told in the 
‘Theogony’ of Hesiod, has seven divisions: First, Of the arousing 


‘of the wrath of Jove against Prometheus, because he tricked him 


into a choice of the bad parts of the ox. Second, Jupiter, ever 
mindful of the fraud, did not give the strength of untiring fire to 
mortal men. Third, The stealing of the fire by Prometheus. 
Fourth, The wrath of Jove when he saw mortals enjoying fire, and 
his punishment of them by the gift of Pandora. Sixth, His punish- 
ment of Prometheus (told first) for his artful wiles by binding him 
in indissoluble bonds, etc. Seventh, That, for the glory of his son 
Hercules, he permitted him to slay the eagle and release Prome- 
theus. Turning to Aéschylus now, notice that the incident of 
Jove’s wrath at Prometheus for stealing fire and the punishment 
for it, is the theme chosen for development. There is no reference 
to the ox part of the story. Notice, also, that in Hesiod Prome- 
theus seems to put himself against Jupiter out of a feeling of 
enmity to him, while in A¢schylus his actions are instigated by 
his love for men. Is there anything in Hesiod about Force, 
Strength, and Vulcan tending Prometheus? Is there the least 
hint in Hesiod that Vulcan had sympathy for Prometheus? Is 
there any reference in Hesiod to the secret which Prometheus 
knows in regard to Jove? How does the account which Prome- 
theus himself is made to give of his crime compare with that in 
Hesiod? What new elements are added? What sign is there of 
the influence of the Pandora part of the story in this account? 
Who was the mother of Prometheus, according to Hesiod? Notice 
that in Aéschylus, Prometheus becomes the instructor of mankind 
in all the arts and philosophies, medicine (on this account he has 
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sometimes been confounded with Esculapius), etc., etc. For the 
story of Io, see Gayley’s ‘Classic Myths.’ For her identification 
with the moon, see Cox, ‘Myths of the Aryan Race.’ Notice the 
additions made to the punishment of Prometheus in A®schylus. 
Also the different reason indicated for the final release by Hercules. 

Topic for Debate. —Is Eschylus artistically justified in com- 
bining the story of Io with the Prometheus myth ? 

IV. Paper. — New Aspects of the Myth brought out by Shelley. 

Hints : — Shelley’s drama opens with Prometheus already bound 
to the rocks, and in place of the chorus of Oceanides as sympa- 
thizers, there are the spirits of the mountains, of the springs, the 
air, and the whirlwinds. Earth, the mother of Prometheus, is also 
brought in. Do you find any reference to the part played by 
Prometheus in helping mankind? Notice that Prometheus, instead 
of directly threatening Jupiter, as.in A®schylus, desires to have 
repeated to him again the curse which he once uttered. Notice 
how his mother, Earth, tells him this may be accomplished, and 
the significance of his preferring to hear it from the shade of 
Jupiter to hearing it from his own shade. Compare the curse as 
the phantasm utters it with the speech of Prometheus beginning, 
“Yet Zeus, howbeit most absolute of will,” etc. Compare the 
scene between Mercury and Prometheus in the two plays. Observe 
that while in Aeschylus fresh tortures are symbolized by objective 
images of bodily suffering, in Shelley the suffering is made subjec- 
tive and symbolized in the Furies who cause the mind of Prome- 
theus to suffer all mankind’s agonies of mind. Through the 
Chorus and Ione and Panthea (sisters of Asia), as well as the — 
Furies, we get glimpses of the nature of these evils. Some conso- 
lation, however, comes to him from the subtle and fair spirits 
whose homes are the dim caves of human thought. These spirits 
carry the thoughts of Prometheus to Asia, his wife. (Herodotus 
speaks of Asia as the wife of Prometheus. Who is usually called 
his wife ?) 

Give an account of the second act, noticing that it is founded 
almost entirely on Shelley’s imagination, and in what way he has 
used the original myth. 
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Does Shelley seem to typify by Asia feminine love and intui- 
tion? Give any arguments you can for this supposition. Or does 
she seem rather to represent the spirit of nature, as Mrs. Shelley 
hints in her notes? In schylus, Prometheus indicates that he 
will be released by the command of Zeus, who desires him to 
reveal the secret as to the marriage that will result in his dethrone- 
ment. See (Act III.) how Shelley changes the myth by making 
Zeus marry Thetis, and the result of the union, Demogorgon, or 
Eternity, dethrones Zeus, when Strength, typified in Hercules, 
releases Prometheus. Give an account of the effects which Ocean 
and Apollo describe as resulting from the dethronement of Zeus 
and the release of Prometheus. Scene iii., note the description 
given by Prometheus of the cave he and his friends are to inhabit 
henceforth. Does this cave represent the perfect blossoming of 
the mind and the emotions? 

Compare with the effects experienced by the Earth. Do these 
typify the perfect harmonizing of natural processes? Does the 
Spirit of the Earth represent the abstract or spiritual beauty of 
earthly manifestations, having drawn its inspiration from Asia, or 
Love? Describe the change seen by the Spirit of the Hour. Does 
the last act add any new ideas to the thought, or only develop ideas 
already touched upon? Mrs. Shelley calls the fourth act a sort of 
hymn of rejoicing in the fulfilment of the prophecies in regard to 
Prometheus. Does the Love of the Earth and the Moon typify 
more vividly the universal reign of love than that of Prometheus 
and Asia? 

Topic for Debate. — Does Shelley’s treatment of the story indi- 
cate an advance in thought over that of AEschylus ? 

V. Paper. — Classic Influences Observable in the Form of Shel- 
ley’s Prometheus. 

Hints : — The peculiarity of Greek dramatic form consists in 
the intermingling of the dialogue with lyrical choruses. Usually 
the choruses have nothing to do with the action of the piece, but 
serve as a sort of general expression of opinion as to the ethical 
aspects of the action. In A®schylus’s ‘ Prometheus,’ however, the 
chorus takes distinctly the attitude not only of being sorry for Pro- 
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metheus, but of trying to persuade him to be more politic, and in 
the end comes over entirely to the side of Prometheus, defying 
Mercury and deciding to suffer with Prometheus. Shelley adopts 
the form of the Greek in having dialogue and chorus. Notice that 
the chorus of Oceanides which 4Eschylus makes speak always as 
one, Shelley individualizes into lone and Panthea and Asia, and 
gives them distinct parts to play in this psychologic drama. They 
do not appear at all as chorus. His choruses do not, as in the 
Greek drama, speak as one, but usually, having expressed them- 
selves separately, join tégether in chorus ; for example, the chorus 
of fairiesin Act I. The spirits also express themselves separately 
and in chorus. Notice all through what relation to the action 
the choruses have. Shelley has also followed the lead of Aéschy- 
lus in his personifying of natural phenomena, though in Aéschylus 
the personification is more anthropomorphic ; that is, the forces 
of nature are given an outward human form, while in Shelley 
the forces of nature are endowed with spiritual faculties, typify- 
ing not only the spirit of nature but the subtle forces of the 
human mind. Observe, on the other hand, that with all the spiritual 
personification of nature, there is also an appreciation of it in aspects 
of inanimate beauty. Give examples of this. 

Topic for Debate.—I1s Shelley to be criticised for blending 
romantic and classic elements? 

VI. Paper. — Cosmic Elements in Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus.’ 

Hints : — Notice the awful picture of the terrors of the cosmic 
forces of nature which Prometheus draws in his first speech. The 
“Crawling glaciers,” the ‘“ earthquake fiends,” etc. Compare the 
imagery throughout this act, and observe how it all fits in with 
the prevailing tone of pain and suffering. Contrast the nature 
imagery of Act II. with that of Act I., noting the different atmos- 
phere produced. Trace it throughout the remainder of the poem. 
Does Shelley anywhere picture the peculiar and individual aspects 
of Nature such as would indicate a close observation of her processes, 
or does he rather draw his imagery from general aspects of Nature, 
giving it variety from his choice of epithet? Notice in the last act 
the effect upon the earth and moon of the reign of love. Are the 
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descriptions of the sphere of the earth true as a general outline of 
human development? 

Topic for Debate. —Is Shelley’s cosmic imagery true to 
science? 

VII. Papfer.— Grounds for Identifying the Samson with the 
Prometheus Myth. 

Hints : — Contrast the story of Samson, as told in Judges, chap- 
ters xiii.—xvi., with the story of Prometheus, and notice what traits 
opposed or in common may be found. With the theological hypothe- 
sis that all myths sprang from the original revelation of God to 
the Hebrews, the story of Samson may be considered as the type 
that gave rise to the Greek stories of Hercules and Prometheus. 
Is this tenable? The relation between Samson and Prometheus is 
not so close as that between Hercules and Samson, nor so close as 
between Hercules and Prometheus, the idea of strength not being 
the prominent trait in Prometheus, although he was a Titan who 
fought the gods, and the idea of service to man being a prominent 
trait connecting Hercules and Prometheus. Strength, though the 
main trait in Samson, is not the only one ; service to his own people 
by means of that strength is also evident. But note that Sam- 
son helps his own race only, while Prometheus helps man, and 
also that whereas Prometheus wars against Jupiter, Samson per- 
forms all his feats through prayers or by the “ Spirit of the Lord” 
coming mightily upon him. Revolt against Zeus becomes in Sam- 
son submission, and independence becomes subjection. Notice 
which traits are the essential ones, and show whether it is possible, 
in your opinion, that Samson and Prometheus had a common origin. 
(For full discussion of the subject, see the Essay on Prometheus by 
Steinthal in Goldziher’s ‘ Hebrew Mythology.’) 

Topic for Debate. —Is the wide divergence in the poetic de- 
velopment of the two myths sufficient proof that they are not 
identical ? 

VIII. Paper.— The Lack of Correspondence of Milton’s 
‘Samson Agonistes’ with the Prometheus Story. 

Hints :— After comparing the Biblical account of Samson 
with Milton’s poem, notice what use he has made of its inci- 
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dents, where he has expanded them, and where he has added 
entirely new ones, and with what skill and effect; then, contrast 
Milton’s Samson with the Prometheus of AZschylus. The tone 
of implacable defiance which Prometheus breathes toward Zeus is 
paralleled by Samson’s scorn and stubborn hatred of Dagon, which 
Milton brings out. Does this appear in the Bible narrative? Are 
there any other resemblances in the character of Milton’s Samson 
and the Prometheus? Is there more in common in Milton’s version 
of the Samson story than in the Biblical version ? In noticing the 
additions of Milton, the interviews with Dalila, Harapha, the Israel- 
ites, and the messengers, show how their tendency is to make more 
worthy of admiration the hero whose weakness of character the 
Bible story leads us to know with no extenuation or explanation. 
For example, in the story in the Bible, Dalila’s three attempts to 
betray him through their failure ‘made her design clearly evident, 
and leave us with the impression that this man of strongest muscle 
was utterly weak in brain; but Milton, in introducing Dalila as 
coming to him with a plausible story which fails to deceive Samson, 
reinstates him in our respect. What better views of the hero are 
secured by the interview with the Giant, and so on? Contrast 
with the interviews of Prometheus with Mercury, Oceanus, and the 
sea-nymphs. Is the resemblance altogether that which comes from 
‘the imitation of the classic manner of carrying on a drama which 
Milton acknowledges (see his preface), or is there independently of 
these formal correspondences an air of rebellion against Dagon, and 
loyalty to what he conceives to be right, which links Milton’s Sam- 
son more nearly than the Biblical Samson to the Prometheus of 
fEschylus. Show as fully as you can, also, what discrepancies there 
are between the two heroes, and how these increase on comparison 
with the Prometheus of Shelley. 
Topic for Debate. — Are the resemblances between Milton and 
fEschylus merely the results of poetic imitation ? 
IX. Paper. — Points of Agreement between Cain and Prome- 
theus. 
Hints : — Cain is introduced as one curious of death and fear- 
ful of it, longing to pluck the tree of life that he might enjoy 
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knowledge, and impatient of his own clinging to life, since he is 
destined to die. In the rebellion of his nature against a power 
whose goodness he questions, he is close in spirit to Prometheus. 
His love of knowledge and of life is only for himself, not for man- 
kind, as Prometheus’s is, and he comes only sonear him as a hu- 
man being may to a demi-god who requires nothing for himself. 
Cain’s only tenderness is for Adah, although there is some sign at 
the close of the poem that a new consciousness of the meaning of 
life and death is dawning on him through remorse for his felling 
Abel. There are some indications that, while Byron may not have 
thought of the Prometheus at all, he looked upon Cain as a hero 
of the Promethean type, in so far as a bold desire for new knowl- 
edge and a discontent with limited experience is concerned, lead- 
ing him to a guilty deed which has its uses for mankind. Trace, 
then, what indications there may be throughout the poem that 
Byron chose to represent Cain as the lover of knowledge and the 
pioneer searcher for experience, through whose suffering and guilt 
mankind proceeds to new stages of life and action. Show, also, 
how far the element of envy toward Abel and bitterness toward 
others detracts from our admiration of the hero and differentiates 
the character and Byron’s conception of it from Prometheus and 
the conception of his benevolence emphasized by Shelley. 

Topic for Debate. — 1s Cain more closely allied in spirit to Pro- 
metheus than Milton’s Samson? 

X. Paper. — Byron’s Lucifer considered as a Hebraic Prome- 
theus. ; 

Hints :— Some points of resemblance between Prometheus and 
Cain have been noticed, also these differences : that Cain, as human 
and not a Titan, is selfish instead of unselfish in his regard for 
knowledge, and curious instead of benevolent. Examine now the 
character of Lucifer to see if he resembles in any way a Hebraic 
Prometheus. Consider first his relation to Jehovah, whether as 
angel instead of man he bears to him a relation like that of Prome- 
theus toward man, or in what respects it is unlike it. Third, his 
regard for all mankind, whether it betokens human kindness or 
only a certain partiality for Cain. Fourth, his own view of himself 
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and his motives as contrasted with those of the Greek rebel. Can 
it be supposed that Lucifer is as disinterested as Prometheus is; that 
his objections to Jehovah are, like those of Prometheus, to his tyr- 
anny, his strength without goodness? Is the guilt usually attrib- 
uted to Lucifer, then, like that the Mercury of Aéschylus attributes 
to Prometheus, due to a partisan view of an adherent of the Hebrew 
God? Does Byron show an opposite point of view more friendly 
to Lucifer’s pretensions to as lofty a réle as that of Prometheus, or 
only yield a glimpse of such a view, representing Lucifer as impos- 
ing in some respects, but doubtful in others ? A third representation 
of Lucifer was open to the poet, one in which he should embody 
Cain’s own thoughts and desires, suggesting new ideas to him and 
tempting him apparently from without, but really from within. Is 
there any warrant in the poem for the supposition that Lucifer and 
Cain are the superhuman and human sides of one and the same 
principle of scepticism, and desire for knowledge and experience, 
not unmixed with bitterness and envy, out of which new phases of 
progress arise? 

Topic for Debate. — Does Byron’s division of the Promethean 
réle between his human and his supernatural hero artistically 
weaken his poem? 

XI. Paper.— The Contrast in the Doctrine of Evil held by 
Shelley and Byron. 

Hints : — To Shelley evil is an accident in the progress of the 
world, destined to be eliminated utterly ; to Byron it is incident to 
the existence of the world ; but whether he considers it or shows it 
to be a factor of its progress, is not clear. That progress rests upon 
the interaction of good and evil, the conflict with evil resulting in 
better and better conditions for the evolution of good, is the view 
suggested by later poets, such as Browning and Whitman. Byron 
and Shelley, neither of them having reached such a view, seem each 
to have seized upon a part of it, Byron seeming to consider evil as 
a necessary element of life, but a bitter one, and contemplating its 
increase, but accounting the desire for good a delusion, although 
equally inevitable ; and Shelley, on the other hand, throwing the 
whole strength of his aspiration toward the merging of evil in 
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good, while looking for its utter annihilation. Show by citation 
and contrast the views held by Shelley and Byron on Prometheus 
and Cain. 

Topic for Debate. —Is Shelley’s view an advance upon the 
modern theory of the relativity of good and evil? 

XII. Paper. — Elements of the Myth emphasized by Goethe. 

Hints :— In Goethe’s treatment of the myth, Prometheus ap- 
pears as defying Zeus, not because Zeus has punished him, but 
because he chooses to be independent and his own master, refusing 
to give any worship or deference to his father Zeus and the gods of 
Olympus. He also develops the story of the creation of man by 
Prometheus. Is this brought out in any other of the treatments 
of the myth under consideration? What passages in the classics 
refer to this? (See Pausanias, Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ Horace, 
‘Odes.’) Through whom is life bestowed upon his creations? 
Compare his attitude toward Pandora with that of Hesiod. Com- 
pare the allusions in Aéschylus and Shelley to Prometheus having 
been the teacher of men with Goethe’s direct presentation of the 
early education of mankind by him and the awakening of enmity 
and love. Does Goethe’s treatment of the myth depend more 
upon the original imagination of the poet than Shelley’s, or is 
their imagination exerted in different ways? 

Topic for Debate.— Was Goethe wise in giving his version of 
the myth an artistic bent? Does it lose thereby in moral depth? 

XIII. Paper.—The Part of Hermes in Aschylus, Goethe, 
and Shelley. 

Hints : — Give an account of the myths of Mercury (Gayley’s 
‘Classic Myths’), and his character as deducible from them. 
(For Mercury as a wind god, see Cox, ‘Myths of the Aryan 
Nations.’) In A%schylus Mercury appears as the messenger of 
Jupiter to Prometheus. He is entirely loyal to Jupiter. Is he 
entirely unfriendly to Prometheus? Does his eloquence have the 
slightest effect on Prometheus? Compare Shelley’s Mercury, 
whose pity is all for Prometheus, yet who is constrained by the 
commands of Zeus to set the Furies on to torture Prometheus. 
In Shelley’s subjective drama, Mercury might represent man’s 
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conscience awakening to the torture of the evils man has been 
guilty of. He is the messenger of Jupiter because Jupiter rep- 
resents the false conception of God that has grown out of man’s 
evil nature, —a conception, that is, of God as a powerful but love- 
less being. Give opinions for or against this supposition. 

Topic for Debate. — Ought the god Hermes to be made human 
in his sympathies ? 

XIV. Paper.—The Treatment of the Myth by Lowell and 
Longfellow. 

Hints : — Lowell’s poem is entirely subjective, and is in the 
form of a monologue spoken by Prometheus himself. The setting 
is the same as in the poem of Aéschylus. Instead of being visited 
by a chorus of nymphs, he has the company of his own thoughts 
alone. Observe that his thoughts follow much the same line of 
reasoning as Shelley’s, though the form shows distinctly that the 
tyranny represented by Jupiter is a growth from the mind of man, 
while Shelley’s personifies and symbolizes feelings and thoughts 
so constantly that their subjective quality is less easily perceived. 
Trace the parallels. What does Lowell’s Prometheus declare will 
be the means of breaking down tyranny? Is there any enlarge- 
ment on the thought of Shelley? Longfellow makes the myth a 
symbol of poetical inspiration, and the grief and suffering which 
falls to the lot of the inspired who try to lead men to higher 
planes of existence. Like Goethe, he emphasizes the creative 
aspect of the myth. Taken in conjunction with Epimetheus, it is 
made to illustrate the exalted mood of the poet when he first feels 
his inspiration, while Epimetheus shows the feeling of failure which 
follows accomplishment, Pandora symbolizing the work of the poet. 
Does Longfellow, in the ‘ Masque of Pandora,’ bring out any fresh 
aspects of the character of Prometheus? How does the relation 
of Prometheus to Pandora compare with the relation Goethe 
depicts ? 

Topic for Debate.— Which has chosen the most essential ele- 
ment of the myth, Longfellow or Lowell ? 

XV. Paper. — The Characterization of the Heroes by Aéschy- 
lus, Shelley, Goethe, Milton, and Byron. 
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Hints : —In Eschylus, Prometheus first appears, calling all the 
elements to witness how he is suffering. He refers to his groans and 
moans, but declares that since he foresees all that is to come, it be- 
hooves him to be patient, for either to complain or not to complain 
is equally unavailing. Observe, also, that he is much disturbed by 
the fact that Jupiter has chained him where everybody can see 
him, so that his enemies will thus have a chance to glory in his 
woes, Is this bewailing one’s fate and the fear of public opinion 
a weakness in character resulting from the. peculiar personality of 
Prometheus, or were the Greeks in the habit of depicting men 
giving way to physical pain? Compare the heroes of Homer. In 
what does the moral strength of Prometheus consist? In the fact 
that, knowing what he should have to suffer, he “ freely sinned ” for 
the good of humanity? Or in the fact that he refused to be bribed 
by Jupiter by the promise of his release if he would divulge the 
secret about Jupiter? Or does the fact that Prometheus knew all 
that would happen, and regarded it as the work of Destiny, detract 
from the moral force of his character? In fine, is love, endur- 
ance, or the assumption of independence his most distinctive 
characteristic ? Notice that Shelley’s Prometheus regrets the 
curse he has uttered against Jupiter. From hating his enemy he 
develops to loving him; is there any hint of such a change in 
fEschylus? How does his manner of enduring the torments of 
Jupiter compare with the Prometheus of Aischylus? Is Shelley's 
Titan conscious of any sin in his opposition to Jupiter, as Aéschy- 
lus’s is? Notice how, instead of asking for sympathy, he declares 
to Mercury that the slaves of heaven need more pity than he does 
in whose mind sits peace serene. During all the torments of the 
Furies he appears as a mind which, through wisdom, courage, and 
long-suffering love, gains the strength to free itself from the tram- 
mels of evil. Does Prometheus gain as a moral being through 
Shelley’s allowing destiny to take its course and Jupiter to be de- 
throned, instead of arranging for the release of Prometheus by 
Jupiter? In the one case,a reconciliation is effected between love 
and tyranny; in the other, love conquers and tyranny is annihi- 


lated. In Goethe’s poem, Prometheus from the first considers him- 
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self even the superior of Jupiter. The notion that any one should 
depend on guidance other than his own is scouted; but while he 
insists on his own independence, does he not set himself up as a 
guide to man? How does he compare with Shelley’s in this par- 
ticular? Upon what moral ground is his defiance based? In the 
main traits of the Prometheus of A®schylus, Shelley, and Goethe, 
Milton’s Samson is almost deficient. Submission to God and 
recognition of him as the source of his strength takes the place of 
revolt. His mission of deliverance and help to the Israelites is also 
differentiated from Prometheus’s love for mankind, because it is 
shown to be the purpose of God through him rather than his own, 
and because it is so much mixed in his own mind with the idea of 
hate and vengeance toward the Philistines. The one trait of en- 
durance remains, and the final act of accomplishing the ruin of his 
enemies and those of his people by crushing himself with them, 
brings his fortitude closer than anything else to the endurance of 
the Titan ; but even in that act the suffering was momentary, not 
protracted, and so essentially different. In Byron’s Lucifer, a 
Titanic independence and revolt and lordly endurance of fate are 
prominent, as well as the yearning to impart knowledge, which 
Goethe emphasizes in his ‘ Prometheus ;’ but in the craving “ to 
reign” and in the loveless envy of power and knowledge, he has 
none of the warmth that animates the Prometheus of Shelley, the 
beneficence of Goethe’s Prometheus, or even the sympathy with 
man of the Prometheus of Aéschylus. In both the spirit of revolt 
and the desire for knowledge, Cain, as a sort of human Prome- 
theus, shares ; and in the envy which incites him to kill his brother, 
which he absorbs from Lucifer, he is, like Lucifer, utterly opposed 
to Prometheus. The point in Cain which leads us most to sym- 
pathize with him is a Promethean one, — the love of knowledge, — 
and even when it leads him by his own hand to know what death 
is, it makes us follow his experiences with keen interest. 

Topic for Debate.— Which of the heroes has the most de- 
veloped nature? 

XVI. Paper. — The Idea of God in the Poems. 

Hints : —In Eschylus there is of course the evidence of Greek 
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polytheism. Jupiter has been helped by Prometheus to secure his 
throne, and is the successor of Chronus as ruler of gods and men. 
He himself is subject to fate, which rules even gods. (For his cosmic 
attributes see Cox and Gayley.) The conception of Jupiter which 
is here presented is of a powerful god at enmity with mankind, a 
very natural conception to be held in regard to a god of the sky 
and storms. In A®schylus there is no consciousness that sucha 
conception of God is merely the result of the limitations of man’s 
intellect, but in Shelley, Jupiter stands as a symbol of all the crude 
conceptions of God held by man, and the consequent evils attend- 
ant upon them, but Shelley is quite conscious that these concep- 
tions are not objective realities, but are born of the mind of man, 
and that when man’s mind becomes strong enough they will disap- 
pear. In Goethe, Jupiter seems rather to typify the conservative 
and powerful forces of life as against the progressive and equally 
powerful forces typified in Prometheus. In Milton, the God of 
Israel is represented as partial to those who serve him, and power- 
ful against the gods of strange races. In Byron he appears dra- 
matically only, and maintains no one character. To Adam and 
his loyal family he is all-wise, all-powerful, and all-good. To Cain 
his goodness and impartiality are from the first doubtful. To 
Lucifer he is a rival to envy, question, and fashion according 
to his imagination. This he becomes also to Cain; for, notice, 
that Lucifer is made to say that had Cain not been “ fit by his 
own soul” for his companionship, he would not have been able to 
appear before him in his own shape, “a serpent had been enough 
to charm ye.” 

Topic for Debate.—Is the poem that most glorifies revolt the 
least religious? 

XVII. Paper.— The Influence exerted by the Feminine Ele- 
ment. 

Hints :—In Hesiod the share attributed to femininity in the 
Prometheus myth is altogether contemptuous; and though A¢schy- 
lus does not use the Pandora part of the story, he introduces in 
his version of the Prometheus a new feminine element, and makes 
it play an important and lofty réle. In Io he introduces a femi- 
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nine companion of Prometheus in suffering the enmity of the gods, 
and one who will have, moreover, a part to play in effecting his 
deliverance. In the chorus of ocean nymphs he introduces the 
loftiest element of sympathy and loyal support of the hero of 
which the world of the time and the poet’s own mind was capable. 
Shelley, in expanding and developing to the utmost the hints given 
him in the Aschylean drama, did not fail to enrich to the uttermost 
this feminine element. He has not only individualized the sea- 
nymph chorus, but given them the closest relationships to the 
hero, making them not only love and succor him, but fully com- 
prehend and enter into the struggle between the old order and the 
new, represented respectively by Prometheus and Jupiter. In 
Asia’s mouth he puts the most searching questionings, the clearest 
divinations of science and of wisdom. To her he makes Panthea 
apply anew the myths of Aphrodite and of the making of woman 
so differently told by Hesiod. In Asia he retrieves womanhood from 
many ancient aspersions, and rounding out all the philosophy of 
the poem, he makes the Spirit of the Hour tell what has resulted 
especially to woman in his story of the wondrous good wrought 
by the triumph of Prometheus (see iii. 4, lines 153-160). In the 
Cosmic raptures of the fourth act, also, as throughout the previous 
acts, the feminine element represented by the moon is interwoven 
as an integral part of the harmony. With this development of the 
feminine element there is little in Goethe, Milton, or Byron to 
compare. It may be shown how far Goethe is from holding Hesiod’s 
crude notion of Pandora and the part woman is to play in civiliza- 
tion. And Milton’s and Byron’s representations of the women they 
introduce may be noted as subsidiary, never essential to the story 
or the philosophic aspect of the action. Eve, even, whose intrepid 
act of sin initiated Cain in his evil heroism, is made to abjure all 
claim to the pre-eminence which the events of the story would 
otherwise give her. 

Topic for Debate. — Which poem presents the highest develop- 
ment of Womanhood ? 

XVIII. Paper. — Artistry in the Poems. 

Hints : — What should you say was the distinguishing char- 
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acteristics of the language in Mrs. Browning’s translation of 
Prometheus? Point out the metaphors and images, and notice 
whether they indicate much observation of nature, also the changes 
in rhythm, and whether these changes correspond with those in 
the original Greek. Notice how Shelley changes hisrhythms. Is 
there any connection between the varying rhythms and the thought ? 
When does he use blank verse? Is his rhymed verse regular? 
Does he use a wide range of imagery, and are his allusions numer- 
ous? Compare with Goethe’s. How does Milton’s blank verse 
differ from Shelley’s? Is it more or less regular as to the arrange- 
ment of feet ? Which uses weak endings the most? Which run- 
on lines? Is ‘Samson’ at all remarkable for its imagery? Con- 
tinue the same sort of investigation with the other poems. 

Topic. — Which work employs the loftiest and most appropri- 
ate imagery? 

XIX. Paper.—The Underlying Philosophy in the Poems. 

Hints : — (The article in Poet-lore, Vol. IV., March, 1892. 
Sketch of the Prometheus Myth in Poetry.) 

In AEschylus is seen the budding of a democratic ideal, — the 
ideal which recognizes the personality and worth of every indi- 
vidual, and which revolts at the exercise of arbitrary power by a 
superior authority. Prometheus does not seem to have quite 
awakened to the righteousness of his cause. He simply exercises 
a sort of instinctive love for the oppressed, and instead of consider- 
ing that he has all right on his side, a sufficient feeling of reverence 
for those in power causes him to consider himself a sinner, though 
a free one. 

Nor is there any consciousness that such tyranny as Jupiter’s is 
not in keeping with the character of an omnipotent lord. Does 
he not. represent that stage in development when the mind of man 
has progressed beyond a previous conception of deity that still 
survives? In Shelley there is consciousness of this fact, and only 
when the previous mind-conceived deity is rooted out and human 


“love awakens into full consciousness, will humanity be freed entirely 


from tyranny. Notice the extent to which he develops the demo- 
cratic ideal in the passage in which the Spirit of the Hour looks 
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forth. In Goethe the democratic spirit is shown as revolting from 
the guidance of the older conservative tendencies. Prometheus is 
the creative artist who does not choose to be bound by past laws 
of art. (See Lewes’s ‘ Life of Goethe’ for an account of the writing 
of this poem.) Does he develop the democratic ideal as far as 
Shelley? Is the spirit of Lowell’s poem so much that of revolt in 
the interest of liberty as the patient endurance of suffering? In the 
other poems the point is that suffering is unjustly endured for 
the sake of the end to be gained; while in this suffering is the 
school through which one is put in order to fashion human char- 
acter. Does ‘Samson Agonistes’ fall under this category at all; 
namely, the development of a democratic ideal? Is the lesson 
rather one of obedience to a superior power than of revolt against 
a superior power? How do the other poems range themselves 
round these ideas of revolt, obedience, or patient endurance; and 
which do you think conducive to the highest progress of humanity ? 
Topic for Debate. — Which poem expresses the loftiest ethical 
ideals ? The Editors. 





HALL CAINE’S LAST BOOK. 


Hatt Carne’s ‘The Christian’ is the novel most in men’s 
mouths at this moment, current criticism veering all the way from 
the now favorite critical damn, “it is decadent,” to the statement 
that “it is the most powerful novel of modern times.” The cool 
and calculating reader comes to a book that has called forth such 
diverse opinions with the foregone certainty that it must at least 
have unusual qualities, though it may be almost equally certain that 
neither of the extremists has grasped the whole truth about it. 
This is the opportunity to play with dignity the part of “ Tertium 
Quid,” and, clothed in the garb of sanity, to betake himself to the 
sober analysis of the much-criticised book, seeking if haply he may 
find just the proper niche wherein it fits. 

As an interesting and artistic piece of work, ‘The Christian’ 
must be accorded a high place. The style is rapid and clear, and 
presents one vivid picture after another with a force that keeps the 
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attention constantly fascinated. Measuring it alone by its power to 
entertain, one is almost deluded into the belief that it is a great 
novel. But judging it soberly as a portraiture of the forces at work 
in modern society, — and this is what its author claims it to be, — 
it certainly falls far short of the possibilities. Perhaps it would not 
be stretching the point too far to call it fin de siécle Romanticism, 
in which fore-end century melodrama appears in a slight veneer of 
latter-end century sociology. Hall Caine’s is not a mind capable 
of penetrating the motives which influence the highly conscious in- 
dividuality of the truly modern man or woman. His John Storm 
and his Glory follow out blind instincts with the natveté of the 
heroes and heroines of Walter Scott or Victor Hugo. When deal- 
ing with primitive emotions such as those portrayed in ‘ The Manx- 
man,’ with beings untroubled by social problems, occupied alone 
with working out their own salvation through the simple leadings 
of nature, and moreover in a society with but a few very definite 
ideals as to the proper modes of action, his touch is sure. The 
way in which he shows Philip and Kate sacrificing all the ideals 
of such a society for the sake of the one supreme emotion of their 
lives, following through torture and anguish a law that is higher 
than man’s law, the way in which he unfolds the simple grandeur 
of Pete’s character, is masterly. Everywhere the sympathies are 
taken hold of by the intense humanness of it all. 

In ‘The Christian’ we have the now familiar properties of the 
modern novel, a reformer and a new woman, as conceived through 
the personal equation of a mind “ not in it,” to use an expressive 
slang phrase; and these personages are plunged into the maelstrom 
of a London life, which the author impotently grapples with, present- 
ing a view of the Established Church as utterly corrupt, with cler- 
gymen all hypocrites, and congregations similarly insincere ; of the- 
atrical life as entirely degenerate, and of men as lost to all sense of 
morality. It isa clever way of reducing the complexities of modern 
tendencies to an algebraic formula, and the answer to a problem ex- 
pressed in such terms is about as satisfactory to the soul as the 
unknown + y z of the mathematician. 

In this society there is but one man fired with the desire to 
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regenerate it ; but this fever for reform alternates, every time he is 
crossed, with the desire to bury himself in a religious brotherhood. 
His qualifications for the task of regenerating are a romantic, unen- 
lightened sort of love for Glory and an unenlightened sort of dis- 
gust of the corruption he sees around him. The real magnet, how- 
ever, which draws him in whatever direction he goes, whether it be 
into the slums or into the brotherhood, is Glory. Of this he some- 
times seems to have a semi-consciousness, and reasons against his 
love as if it were an evil instead of a good. But he still continues 
to be led by it, his plans for living a life for the benefit of humanity 
veering as Glory acts. In all this vacillating he never wakes up 
to the full realization of the fact that to follow whither a strong, 
true, personal love leads is as sure a guide as onecould have. One 
suspects that this obtuseness on his part was due to the persistence 
of churchly cobwebs, either in his brain or Hall Caine’s own, in 
consequence of which there can be no imagining of the love of 
man for woman without an earthly taint. 

There is the same conventional bias in the treatment of Glory’s 
character. She is born with the great joy of living that belongs to 
the artistic nature, and with a passionate desire for artistic expres- 
sion. If she had been a true picture of the end-of-the-century 
girl, with a highly developed consciousness of what she was and 
what she wanted to become, she would have insisted upon the 
sacredness of art. She would have worked her way through the 
degrading performances of the Music Hall, and shown John Storm 
and her other friends that an artistic career, even that of an actress 
or singer, might be as dignified as that of the reformer, and might 
be as greatly for the welfare of humanity, — in short, that reforming 
does not consist in setting up religious asceticism as the only 
savior of society, but in permeating all impulses for joy and pleas- 
ure with an aspiration toward the highest expressions of beauty, 
which shall in itself be moral and religious. Charles Lamb fur- 
nishes a homely symbol for the idea when he declares that he 
always wanted to say grace before every pleasant thing he did. 

Drake is the only man in the book who shows some glimmerings 
of a consciousness of this fact, and one cannot help wishing that 
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he and Glory could have worked the thing out together. But some 
totally inexplicable sympathy drew her to John Storm, and she gave 
up her artistic life in its incipient stages, since it could never enter 
either his or her simple understanding that she might possibly have 
her own career and marry him too, as many people do in real life, 
though neither the sociologist, with his scientific observation, nor 
the novelist, with his artistic observation, has yet discovered it. 
The latter part of the book falls into claptrap. John Storm by 
this time has gained such control over the people among whom he 
works that his utterances are taken as prophecies, and he is even 
accused of foretelling the destruction of London on the day of the 
Derby races. Excitement is high, and many of his people sell out 
their goods and prepare for death in various ways. The day, how- 
ever, passes without anything worse than a thunder-storm; the tide 
of public opinion, both in the slums and in high quarters, turns 


‘against him; he is arrested, but let out on bail, is mobbed and 


wounded unto death. At this juncture love conquers art in 
Glory’s nature, and she marries him on his death-bed, intending to 
continue his work. And now comes the greatest blemish in the 
book, — the quotation from the marriage service at the end; for 
these two people, ecstatic over their union for eternity, one of them 
dying, declare that they will be faithful to each other until death 
doth them part. This is either an artistic error or the grimmest 
piece of sarcasm in modern literature. 

While we are obliged to draw from this story the insufficient 
moral that all things of the world are bad, and asceticism the only 
possible virtue, and that even the ascetic is drawn hither and 
thither by a will o’ the wisp of the flesh, we must admire John 
Storm’s sympathy for the London working-girls trapped to their 
degradation by young society men, and honor his standpoint that 
public opinion should attach as much blame to the man as to the 
girl,—in fine, since she is tabooed, he should be tabooed also. 
But it would take a stronger man intellectually than John Storm to 
cope with the degenerate society that breathes in Hall Caine’s 


London. C. 
(The Christian: A Story, by Hall Caine. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1897. $1.50.) 77 
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RECENT BOOKS ON SHAKESPEARE. 


READERS of Poet-lore will remember an article in the Spring 
Number upon ‘Shakespeare as Critic’ (Vol. IX. p. 238), which 
attempted to show how far Shakespeare was conscious of his own 
art. The references made to his own and others’ writings, con- 
sidered as products of literary workmanship, were collected, and 
their general outcome summed up in these five Shakespearian 
propositions upon poetry: “that it comes spontaneously ; that it 
is not subject to authority ; that it is primarily a product of the 
imagination; that imagination alone, however, leads to the fantas- 
tical; and that poetry in its highest form is a portrayal of real 
life.” 

Now comes to publicity the work of an independent investiga- 
tion to much the same effect. It has taken up the Sonnets by 
themselves, and it has found in them a similar revelation of 
Shakespeare’s theory of art. The coincidence is curious, and in- 
dicative, too, it may be, of the advent of a new phase in the his- 
tory of Shakespeare criticism. Greater respect for Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of his art may be a token of a deeper appreciation of 
him than the elder-day idea bespeaks, when it declares that such 
supreme effects as his were the fruits of a reckless touch. 

This view of Shakespeare as the wisest of artists begins, it is 
true, with spontaneity, —the innate gift; but it does not stop 
there. The liberty to find a path of its own, regardless of conven- 
tional standards, and the necessary tendency to feed the soaring 
imaginative powers on the coarse wholesome bread of daily life are 
seen to be the natural course of development for genius such 


as his. 

Mr. Dunning’s recently published book is the result of thirteen 
years’ rumination, during which, with eyes cut off from the sight 
of the outer world, it has been his pleasure to bend the inward eye 
upon the Sonnets and their correspondences with ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ and ‘ The Lover’s Complaint,’ all of which he has learned 
to hold in his memory. It probably behooves the reviewer of this 
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volume, unless he can boast a like familiarity of pondering upon 
these poems, not to conclude too lightly that this interpretation of 
them is over-subtile. That it is ingenious and suggestive, an 
original contribution to the literature of the Sonnets, the brief 
summary of Mr. Dunning’s ‘Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art,’ that 
will be given here, may serve to show. 

It is sure to be a matter of temperament in opinion whether 
the Sonnets are thought to be literal revelations of gross actual 
facts, either autobiographical, as Mr. Tyler holds, or dramatico-his- 
torical, as Mr. Gerald Massey holds; or mystical utterances too 
fine-spun for secular use; or dexterous little pieces of artistic 
exercise by the smiling facile young poet, with an eye on Sidney 
and Daniel and other modish sonneteers of his affluent literary 
day. 

The personal equation being so strong in any attempt to settle 
which is the true one of these different classes of alternatives, the 
present writer has always been well content to consider the poems 
none the less enjoyable that the absolute truth about them was as 
elusive of the grasp claiming to be authoritatively orthodox as it is 
wont to be in all the finer affairs of life and art. But the probability 
that there is some element of verity to instigate each sort of view, 
and that all essays to find the secret enhanced the interest of the 
Sonnets, the present writer has also thought a true and happy con- 
dition common enough in life and art. It seemed likely, however, 
since poets of any size are much cannier than their critics, that a 
craftsman of Shakespeare’s proportions was not likely to be come 
up with and bounded beyond a peradventure by any special advo- 
cate of an exclusive theory. 

The advantage of Mr. Dunning’s theory is that it opens a vista 
which combines in one several faint rays of light cast upon the 
Sonnets before. The kernel of his interpretation had been hit 
upon earlier; namely, that Shakespeare’s supreme expressions of 
devoted love to the youth refer symbolically to his Muse, or guid- 
ing genius. But to trace this devotion to his Ideal as developing 
from cruder to riper conceptions of his love for his Art, and to 
make these riper conceptions explain the puzzling symbolism of 
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the evil relations of the poet with the Youth and the Mistress is 
Mr. Dunning’s distinctive achievement. He supposes the Sonnets 
to be the outpouring of Shakespeare’s consciousness toward his 
art, and the record of his growth in grace, understanding, and 
power as an artist. 

This involves, of course, the supposition that these poems are 
not the “ sugar’d sonnets among his private friends” that were in 
vogue before 1598, but the maturer work of the time of their first 
publication in 1609; also that the famous dedication of “ T. T.” is 
written by Shakespeare himself, appropriately, but with meaning- 
less initials, in a veiled way, in order to mislead or take attention 
off the track of this confidential inner history. These implications 
can be held or not held, of course, at pleasure. Shakespearians 
have no plenary inspiration either way, although many of them 
think they have. 

The desire of the poet to spur his fancy toward invention, Mr. 
Dunning finds registered in the first series of Sonnets admonish- 
ing the youth to marry. This germinal attitude toward his Ideal 
passes in the succeeding Sonnets to complex psychical moods of 
artistic sensation and experience, during which he presents him- 
self as a poet influenced by, as well as influencing, the guiding 
Ideal element in Art. In the Sonnets expressing his jealous ad- 
miration of other pens, and of some one poet in particular whose 
out-rivalry of himself he deprecates, he gives a glimpse of his 
period of tutelage to master-poets, and of a degree of imitation or 
dumb acquiescence in their “ fine filéd phrase.” His next step, 
however, is to a discontented but not yet self-assured revolt from 
the yoke of the merely Ideal in the interest of truth and love, and 
against “art made tongue-tied by authority.” The artlessness of 
sincerity, the ugliness of realism, seem now to mar his art and 
again to enhance it in the series of Sonnets that record this hesitat- 
ing transitional stage of his poetic experience. While in the 
equivocal and much-debated series of Sonnets devoted to the 
“ dark lady,” and her questionable yet irresistible relations both to 
the adored youth and the poet himself, Shakespeare registers the 
working out of the struggle of his idealistic art, which he finds to 
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be false in its very perfection, toward a more realistic art, which 
is inwardly alluring despite its comparatively ugly exterior, and 
whose final ripening is affected by the union of the Ideal and Real 
elements of his inspiration in his own verse, the soul living upon 
the body’s loss, as it is put symbolically in Sonnet cxlvi., “ within 
is fed without is rich no more,” and thus through Death gaining 
Immortality. 

Mr. Dunning might have enriched his argument by showing 
that this record of the poet’s development corresponds with his 
advance as exhibited in the dramas from the more externally to 
the more internally artistic form, proceeding from works more 
purely the fruit of mere fancy, such as ‘Love’s Labor’s Lost,’ 
or from works of more or less imitative facility and dexterous 
fantasy, such as the chronicle-histories or ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ and culminating in works portraying the tragic blemishes 
of real life, such as the great tragedies, and, finally, by the con- 
summate practice of a seemingly careless art transcending metrical 
bounds, and marrying the real and the ideal immortally in such 
plays as ‘ The Winter’s Tale’ and ‘The Tempest.’ But however 
that may be, this theory of interpretation lends the reading of 
the Sonnets rich implications. 

If they are granted to be autobiographical, they could scarcely be 
so ina more exalted and dignified yet rational way. And it is still 
another satisfactory feature of this autobiographical interpretation 
that it presents Shakespeare’s confidences in a befitting dramatic 
mould, making this subjective history virtually a little drama, em- 
bodying the relations of poet to youth and youth to poet, and 
both to the mistress or artistic method triumphantly evolved at 
last. 

‘The People for whom Shakespeare Wrote’ is an alluring little 
book in typography and binding, and its happy title promises, in 
the treatment of the subject, the close relation of life and litera- 
ture which makes both men and books doubly interesting. The 
author’s name, too, adds assurance of this interest and of a genial 
style in full accord with it. One opens the book, therefore, with 
palate ready for a choice morsel, and finds it somewhat disappoint- 
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ing that Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s jottings of memoranda 
culled from Harrison, Baker, Stubbes, Stowe, and other annalists 
of England’s merry days are strung along in desultory manner 
with no unusual research, and with little persuasive weaving of the 
whole into the anticipated tapestry web of pictures capable of en- 
snaring the fancy or re-creating Shakespeare’s world. 

The idea that the archzological method is superior to the 
zsthetic one for approaching Shakespeare depends largely upon 
whether the archeology has an esthetic end in view and an 
zesthetic manner of presentment. The light thrown on Shake- 
speare by matters of antiquarian record about starched ruffs, or 
bull-baitings, or dinners of two and thirty meat dishes, is so small 
an affair, after all, compared with the light Shakespeare throws 
upon them; and this inter-relation of the two things, the life of 
historic custom, and the life of this life artistically pictured in the 
plays, is the side of the theme which does not appear in this col- 
lection of papers. 

After it is once realized, however, that these higher graces of 
style and plan and the mutual illumination of art and life, are not 
to be harvested from this volume, good qualities of humbler degree 
appear and remain. The book gives in small compass a transcript 
of manners covering various odd details concerning the dress, 
table, and habits at home and abroad of the Englishman and Eng- 
lishwoman of the time of Elizabeth and James. Since these are 
conveniently culled from sources often enough neglected by the 
reader of Shakespeare, through laziness, where available to him, 
and oftener not available at all, this volume may be put in his 
hands to give him some of the facts which may help him to real- 
ize, when he tallies them with the plays, how much his “ Shake- 
speare” means. #’. 


(The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art : a Study of his Sonnets and Poems, 
by Edwin James Dunning. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1897. $1.50. 
— The People for whom Shakespeare Wrote, by Charles Dudley Warner. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1897. $1.25.) 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ART. 


IN ‘ The Beginnings of Art,’ Dr. Grosse clears the path for a 
science of art that will have laws based upon observed phenomena 
rather than reasoned out empirically from the inner conscious- 
ness. After enlarging upon the inadequacy of the familiar 
philosophical and zsthetical manner of approaching the subject, 
where the so-called laws are based simply upon hypotheses 
wrought out of the emotions and sensations awakened by art, 
he argues that a true science of art can only be arrived at by the 
observation and classifying of art in its most primitive forms. 
Ethnology steps in here, as in every other form of social science, to 
furnish the corner-stones upon which it must be laid. He sifts 
through the material so far collected, and comes to the general 
conclusion that the artistic faculty is not an outgrowth from any 
other, — the religious or the utilitarian, for example, — but exists 
in the most primitive savage races, as a distinct tendency. His 
investigation of primitive forms of personal adornment, ornamen- 
tation, pictorial art, dancing, poetry, and music, as they exist in 
surviving savage races, strengthens this conclusion. Another 
interesting conclusion reached by him —though it seems almost 
self-evident, and indeed has already been pointed out by Gold- 
ziher in connection with myths —is that primitive forms of art 
reflect the cultural stage of the savages practising them. Thus 
the chief ornamentation indulged in by those in a hunting 
stage of existence is imitation of animals or parts of animals or the 
markings of their skin, never of plants. But there is a secondary 
source of imitation, — that derived from their household objects or 
their personal adornments, such as basket-work, weaving, or bead 
necklaces. The hunting stage is also quite remarkable for its 
spirited pictures of men and animals,—a skill which Dr. Grosse 
thinks is developed by the keenness of observation and dexterous- 
ness of hand required for successful hunting ; and, curiously enough, 
when agricultural pursuits gain the upper hand, the art of pictorial 
representation decays. The plates reproducing the drawings of 
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the Australian Bushmen and the Esquimaux will be a surprise to 
many who have been in the habit of considering such races as 
these wholly lacking in talent of any sort. 

The attempts at poetry and music of primitive man do not 
make so good a showing, partly, no doubt, because it is difficult to 
collect at all satisfactory data as to these two arts. The author 
also shows a certain bias when treating of poetry which causes 
him to exclude facts, the value of which he does not recognize, 
because they do not fit in with his notion that poetry must be 
rhythmical. Therefore he puts out of court all myths not in 
rhythmical form, and in so doing fails to recognize that fancy, even 
the crude fancy of the savage, is an important element in the 
growth of poetic art. In the chapter on music he attacks Herbert 
Spencer’s theory that music arose out of emotional speech, and 
Darwin’s that it arose from the needs of love-making, but he does 
not bring forward sufficient facts to make his case good, that its 
origin was purely zsthetic. 

The great principle which Dr. Grosse finds to underly all art 
is that of rhythm, manifesting itself variously as to the nature of 
the art. Dr. Grosse, however, is too careful a scientist to lay down 
any inflexible laws. He acknowledges everywhere the gaps in 
information, which warn the lover of truth to beware lest he 
build up his theories upon the sands of insufficient data. He 
admits that it is often difficult to tell whether decorations have a 
religious or an esthetic significance; also that some examples of 
primitive art show no signs of an appreciation of rhythm. Such 
admissions as these raise a doubt in the mind as to whether it is 
practicable to study the first manifestations of any human faculty 
apart from all the others. Religious, artistic, and_ scientific 
faculties are probably so inextricably mingled at a very early stage 
as hardly to be distinguishable one from the other. This is cer- 
tainly true of many savage myths in which magic, fancy, and an 
attempt at explanation arecombined. The question presents itself, 
was primitive development in the line of differentiating these 
faculties into separate and distinct entities, or did they coalesce 
after having had an independent, start? 
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Another doubt which assails one is, can the practices of the 
modern surviving savage be taken as a sure index of those of the 
primitive savage? There seem so many probabilities in favor of 
the supposition that races which have existed for thousands of years 
may either have developed or degenerated. The portrait of the 
primitive savage has been drawn so often now, and in so many 
different guises, that one suspects that even the ethnologist is not 
able to bring forth in its true colors his shadowy personality from 
the mysteries of the past. 

While these objective studies are profoundly interesting for the 
light they throw on the evolution of art manifestations, they leave 
the real origin still wrapped in impenetrable depths, because its 
explanation is bound up with that of the nature of consciousness. 


C. 


(The Beginnings of Art, by Ernest Grosse, Ph. D., with thirty-two 
illustrations in the text, and three plates. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1897.) 





WHITMAN’S LETTERS TO DOYLE. 


In judging any work we should allow no preconceived opinion 
to bias our mind; we should permit no knowledge of a man’s 
prejudices to weaken our respect for him; we should remember 
that, fundamentally, every writer, every speaker, is at last a man, 
and his word the deep utterance of his soul, — the cry of his pained 
and agonized heart, his reach after the truth despite the things 
that hedge him round, his peep into the unseen, the infinite. 

In some such spirit we have endeavored to look at these letters 
from Whitman to a young friend, Peter Doyle, a railroad man who 
had won the poet’s affection during his residence in Washington. 
We have looked at these letters, hoping, it is true, they might tell 
us something about the personality of Democracy’s poet and prophet 
we did not already know; trusting they might let us into some 
secret concerning the operation of his intellect we were heretofore 


unaware of. 
78 
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From these two points we are compelled to confess more of 
failure than of success, Certainly we do get some glimpses of the 
poet, naively, modestly depicted, scattered through the letters; 
and in the interview with Peter Doyle, a picture of him before he 
was broken in health, strong and athletic, performing mighty deeds 
of strength. But as to the workings of his vast synthetic intellect 
there is no hint whatever to be found. 

There is only one thing to be found in these simple, natural 
epistles, and that only by those who can recognize a feeling kindred 
to one they already know, — the strong feeling of love for man ; 
virile affection, pure, disinterested, holy ; love for a fellow-creature. 
Behold in this book the beautiful spirit that pervaded the Calamus 
poems, and held us entranced by its sweet potency, made concrete, 
tangible, comprehensible, explicable ! 

These letters emphasize the fact that Whitman’s love for the 
“common people” extended beyond his writings. He takes a 
lively interest in all things pertaining to railroading, suggests 
changes that might be beneficial to the workmen, intercedes for 
his friend at headquarters to secure him a better position; writes 
to him of the common workmen he has met, railroad men espe- 
cially; shows genuine grief when they are sometimes suddenly 
killed on the road; goes to their funerals; consoles their families ; 
and shows that under the singer, under the prophet, under the man 
of letters, he is first of all a man, with a great sensitive heart, anx- 
ious to give, and yearning to receive, affection. 

The introduction by Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke is reasonably 
brief, and pleasantly written. Yet it must be confessed that, while 
it no doubt will prove interesting to those unfamiliar with Whit- 
man, showing, as it does, the strange and powerful influence the 
poet’s personality exerted over those coming in contact with him, 
it contains but little that has not already come under the notice of 
Whitman’s devoted followers. W. E. M. 


(Calamus: A series of letters written by Walt Whitman during 
the years 1868-1880 to a young friend (Peter Doyle). Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Richard Maurice Bucke, M.D. Boston: 
Small, Maynard and Co, 1897. $1.00.) 
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BOOK INKLINGS. 


OF all the half-shadowy, half-historic ladies berhymed 
by their loving poet-knights of the Elizabethan period, Drayton’s 
‘Idea’ is among the most deserving of rescue from that oblivion 
threatening to overtake them and make their poets’ vaunts of im- 
mortality through verse serve only as occasion for a smile, cynical 
or piteous, as the reader’s temper may move. The ‘ Idea’ lyrics 
very fitly lead in the second volume of Mrs. Martha Foote Crow’s 
‘Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles, and her brief but well-informed and 
gracefully written introduction preceding these lyrics of Drayton’s, 
together with Griffin’s ‘ Fidessa’ and William Smith’s ‘ Chloris,’ 
make up a thoroughly charming volume, distinguished in appear- 
ance as to paper, type, and all good traits of external book-dress, 
and choice in contents. With this volume and its companion, the 
first volume of the set before issued, and noticed here, one has the 
pick of rare love lyricism in sonnet-sequence form, in itself of value 
enough, and in relation to the golden days of Elizabethan poesy of 
double value to all students and book-lovers. (Elizabethan Sonnet 
Cycles, edited by Martha Foote Crow. Idea, by Michael Drayton. 
Fidessa, by Bartholomew Griffin. Chloris, by William Smith. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1897. $1.50.) 

A THOROUGHLY excellent essay, scholarly in grasp, attrac- 
tive in style, treating of the lyric as a poetic form, and of the 
development of the English lyrical genius from its early Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman phases to its Italianate and fuller-bodied native 
fruitage-seasons and its gradual decadence and quiescent seed- 
time, has been written by Dr. F. I. Carpenter, as an Introduction 
to the anthology of English Lyric Poetry, edited by him and issued 
in the Warwick Library Series, over which Dr. C. H. Herford has 
editorial charge. 

Two centuries of English lyricism are drawn upon to make up 
the riches of this volume, and so nice is the esthetic taste and so 
methodic the research with which these years from 1500 to 1700 
have been garnered from, that poetic pleasure lurks invitingly 
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between the leaves at every opening of the book, and precise 
bibliographical information as to the best sources and editions 
stand soberly alongside the title at the head of each piece, to intro- 
duce it formally. 

This combination of the attractive and the convenient will 
commend the book, we think, as decidedly one of the most service- 
able hand-books of the subject extant, either for general reading 
and private study, or for college class use. A similar collection of 
lyrics covering the origins of the lyrical genius of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in England and reaching up to 1500, should supplement this 
volume, and Dr. Carpenter has shown that he is the man to make it. 
(English Lyric Poetry, 1500-1700. With an Introduction by Fred- 
eric Ives Carpenter. London: 1897. Blackie & Son. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Importations. $1.50.) 

Pror. W. Hatt GrirFin’s revision and extension of the 
‘Hand-book of English Literature,’ originally compiled by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, has evidently been a considerable undertaking, 
including a supplementary chapter on the great poets and men of 
letters who have died since 1875. His work has been well performed 
in accord with the lines already laid down, which are such as make 
the book distinctly unalluring, since style and treatment are 
neither zsthetic nor philosophic, but solidly cyclopzedic as to fact, 
and casual as to criticism. As a book of reference merely, giving 
multitudinous ranges of more or less external literary and bio- 
graphical data concerning the vast body of English Literature, it 
is fitted to play its part. Yet the time is coming, if not now is, when 
even a reference book, on literature, at least, must let the light of 
life and critical appreciation play through its dry leaves of fact. 
(A Hand-book of English Literature, originally compiled by Austin 
Dobson. New edition, revised, with new chapters, and extended to 
the present time, by W. Hall Griffin, B. A., Prof. of Eng. Literature 
at Queen’s College, London. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1897. $2.00.) 

MaTTHEW ARNOLD’s complete Poetical Works, including 
all his later and earlier poems, — among the latter, reprints of his 
two prize poems, ‘ Alaric in Rome’ and ‘ Cromwell,’ —is a recent 
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and very acceptable addition to T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s new series of 
University Editions of the poets. It is well equipped with notes, 
bibliography, and a biographical introduction by Nathan Haskell 
Dole, which not only presents in a succinct and readable way the 
main incidents of Arnold’s career, but also summarizes apprecia- 
tively and justly the main elements of value in his work as critic 
and poet to the world for which he wrote. There is a frontispiece 
portrait of the poet; and the fair type and paper, and comely bind- 
ing, add their share in making this edition of Arnold unusually 
desirable. (The Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. Complete 
edition with biographical introduction. New York and Boston: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1897. $1.50.) 





A CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF THE NEW BOOKS 
OF THE SEASON. 


For the reader whose hankerings for “ mere literature” are on 
the alert, exacting that there be some esthetic allurement, critical 
taste, or literary usefulness within the pages he turns, the follow- 
ing condensed catalogue of the season’s books is gathered from 
the teeming announcements of the publishers, because of the liter- 
ary interest promised. 

New Poetry: Most important among the announcements of 
forthcoming work by living poets is the new issue of poems se- 
lected from all his verse by George Meredith and published by 
Scribner’s. The distinction that belongs to Meredith’s novels, 
which are also now being reissued by the same publishers in a 
sumptuous edition of thirty-two volumes, belongs with a savor 
even finer and more consummate to his poetry. 

Edmund C. Stedman’s ‘Poems Now First Collected’ is of 
similar interest, in being the poet’s own rearrangement and col- 
lection from the fruitage of many years. The volume will be 
brought out in a form befitting it by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

T. B. Aldrich’s work as a poet will be collected by the same 
house in the handsome shape belonging to the Riverside Editions, 
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and its eight volumes will include not only late poems of his not 
before collected, but some recent new verse. 

William Watson and Theodore Watts-Dunton each give the 
public their new books of poems under the imprint of John Lane 
of the Bodley Head. 

Hannah Parker Kimball’s ‘ Victory,’ Richard Burton’s ‘Memo- 
rial Day and Other Poems,’ John Vance Cheney’s ‘Out of the 
Silence,’ and M. A. De Wolfe Howe’s ‘Shadows’ are all new 
books of poems published by Copeland & Day. 

Bliss Carman’s last volume, ‘ Ballads of Lost Haven,’ has been 
already issued by Lamson, Wolffe & Co., who are to bring out 
Clinton Scollard’s ‘Shenandoah’ and ‘ Gioto and Giulia.’ 

The bucolic vein of New England life is tapped by W. E. 
Penney in ‘ Yankee Ballads,’ which T. Y. Crowell & Co. have 
now ready. 

What kind of verse will the author of ‘Ben Hur’ write? The 
question will be answered in a volume to be published by Harper 
& Brothers, containing ‘The Wooing of Malkatoon,’ an Oriental 
love-story, and ‘Commodus,’ a Roman play. 

William Morris’s prose romance, ‘ The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles, announced by Longmans, Green, & Co., and ‘The Statue 
in the Air,’ by Caroline Le Conte, which is among Macmillan & 
Co.’s new books, are likely to be of that class of prose fiction 
which is virtually poetry. As for fiction proper, its name is 
Legion to such a multitudinous degree that we forbear to title 
any here, preferring to consider later in Poet-/ore those volumes 
that through special excellence or popularity demand our further 
discussion. The only exception it seems expedient to make is in 
favor of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s ‘Story of Jesus Christ,’ an- 
nounced by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., since it is likely to be of 
unique interest, and involves, doubtless, a literary interpretation 
of the Gospels. 

Essays and Literary Criticism: With the exception of a recovered 
volume of papers by Carlyle, ‘ Montaigne and Other Essays,’ to be 
brought out by J. B. Lippincott Co., collections of magazine articles 
mainly make up the output in the essay form, Agnes Repplier’s 
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‘Varia’ (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) leading; with ‘Ars Recte 
Vivendi’ by George William Curtis, ‘The Personal Equation’ 
by H. T. Peck, both of these in Harpers’ ‘Contemporary Essayists 
Series ;’ ‘Idle Hours in a Library,’ by W. H. Hudson, announced 
by a new publisher, Wm. Doxey of San Francisco; ‘The Quest 
of Happiness,’ a posthumous work by P. G. Hamerton (Roberts 
Bros.) ; ‘The Meaning of Education and Other Essays,’ by N. M. 
Butler (Macmillan & Co.); and ‘Nineteenth Century Questions,’ 
by the late James Freeman Clarke (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) 
wellnigh concluding the list. 

In the less generalizing form of essay-writing, which seems 
destined to succeed or modify, at least, its somewhat too vague 
elder brother, — namely, literary criticism directed either upon 
one author or some branch of literature, — a number of important 
books are announced. Chief among these are Courthope’s val- 
uable ‘ History of Poetry,’ the second volume of which Macmillan 
& Co. now have ready, and ‘ The Literary History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,’ by Moses Coit Tyler, the second volume of which 
is among G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ forthcoming books, together with 
a revised edition of the first volume. The sixth volume of ‘ Social 
England, by H. D. Traill, covering the stirring period from 
Waterloo to the General Election of 1885, includes so much of 
the story of literature and manners with its record of politics that 
its historical quality merges into the literary; and its announce- 
ment, by the Putnams also, becomes a matter of interest to read- 
ers of Poet-lore. Still a third valuable critical work, announced by 
the same house, and concerning literary development, is ‘ Modern 
English Prose Writers,’ by F. P. Stearns, which proposes to steer 
clear of mere incident and biographical detail, and to discuss the 
character and quality of the greater present-century authors and 
their work. 

Among histories of literature for more general popular or edu- 
cational use will appear ‘A Text book of American Literature,’ 
by Katharine Lee Bates (Macmillan & Co.); C. K. Shorter’s 
‘History of the Literature of the Victorian Era’ (Dodd, Mead, 
& Co.); H. S. Pancoast’s ‘Introduction to English Literature’ 
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(Henry Holt & Co.) ; ‘A History of English Literature,’ by F. 
B. Gummere and A. C. Garrett (Ginn & Co.); and Dowden’s 
‘French Literature,’ the second in the well-planned series of world 
literatures published by D. Appleton & Co., and so ably ushered 
into the world by Gilbert Murray’s ‘ Ancient Greek Literature.’ 

Gayley’s long-expected ‘ Introduction to the Study of Literary 
Criticism’ is one of Ginn & Co.’s most interesting announcements 
to the lover of literature. ‘Talks on the Study of Literature,’ by 
Arlo Bates, one of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s critical books of 
especial interest, is now ready. 

Among the critical works devoted to the consideration of 
special poets, are three on Shakespeare: Brandes’s ‘ Critical Study 
of Shakespeare,’ translated from the Danish by William Archer, 
and announced by Macmillan & Co., which will be, doubtless, an 
important addition to modern Shakespeare Comment; ‘The Diary 
of Master William Silence, a Study of Shakespeare and of Eliza- 
bethan Sport,’ by D. H. Madden (Longmans, Green, & Co); 
and C. W. Kent’s ‘Shakespeare Note-Book,’ already published by 
Ginn & Co., which is, however, not critical, but especially designed 
for class use and convenience. 

The twenty-four essays on various phases of Browning’s art, 
fame, and philosophy, selected from the papers delivered before 
the Boston Browning Society from the time of its organization in 
1886, as now brought out by Macmillan & Co., constitute a varied 
and notable contribution to Browning criticism. 

Literary Biography: The new memoir of Tennyson, by his son, 
and the new volume of letters by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
issued by Macmillan & Co., are easily foremost in this branch of 
current publication. Dean Farrar’s ‘Men I Have Known,’ an- 
nounced by T. Y. Crowell & Co., includes reminiscences of Tenny- 
son, Browning, Arnold, Carlyle, Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. announce ‘The Correspondence of Em- 
erson with John Sterling,’ Mrs. James T. Fields’ Life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and a second series of Letters by Victor Hugo. 
‘The Brontés in Fact and in Fiction,’ by Angus Mackay, is one 
of Dodd & Mead’s new books. 
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New Editions: Two books primarily belonging under this head, 
being new editions of Dante’s ‘ Divine Comedy’ and of Browning’s 
‘The Ring and the Book,’ belong also, by virtue of the inter- 
pretative character of their introductions, to the department of 
original literary criticism. Their summaries of the arguments, 
their notes and bibliographies, together with these introductions, 
constitute much-needed and unusually thorough-going editorial 
equipments. Both of these volumes — the Dante, edited by Oscar 
Kuhns, and the Browning, by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke — are now issued by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The editions of the ‘Temple Dramatists’ and the ‘ Temple 
Classics,’ which succeeded the ‘Temple Shakespeare,’ have all 
been commended here more than once for their excellences in 
editorial plan. Other issues maintaining the good traits of these 
editions are announced by Macmillan & Co., including Fletcher’s 
‘Faithful Shepherdess,’ ‘Edward III.,’ ‘ Philaster, and Kyd’s 
‘Spanish Tragedy,’ and also Chapman’s ‘Odyssey,’ More’s 
‘Utopia,’ Florio’s Montaigne, Boswell’s Johnson, and Selected 
English Critical Essays. Knight’s monumental edition of Words- 
worth nears completion; and Macmillan & Co. will also soon 
have ready a new two-volume edition of Hood, edited by Alfred 
Ainger. 

Part X. of the late Professor Child’s stupendous work of schol- 
arship, ‘ English and Scottish Popular Ballads,’ now announced by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., will contain a portrait and sketch of 
Professor Child by Prof. G. L. Kittredge; and the same firm con- 
clude with Vol. IV. the Henley and Henderson edition of Burns. 

An edition of Horace by Paul Shorey, which gives the most 
successful translations of the Odes, along with the original text, 
is an attractive volume in preparation by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Among the various editions of Shakespeare perennially appear- 
ing is one announced by the new firm of Doubleday & McClure 
Co., whose especial promise of giving reprints of the sources of 
the plays distinguishes it. The hour is passed, apparently, when 
a text merely, without other literary, critical, and editorial addi- 
tions of a helpful sort, can claim public attention. It is time that 
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some publisher realized the advantage of giving the sources some- 
what fully, and we are glad these new publishers have made the 
motion. 

Some new poems by Walt Whitman, entitled by him ‘Old 
Age Echoes,’ which have been left in MS., together with a few 
poems published before only in periodicals, will be included in a 
new Boston edition of ‘Leaves of Grass.’ This important an- 
- nouncement is made by the new firm of Small, Maynard, & Co. 
Uniformly with this new and complete edition of the poems, will 
be issued also a new edition of Whitman’s prose. The same 
firm have in press, moreover, a volume of Letters, ‘The Wound 
Dresser,’ written by Whitman to his family during the war, while 
the poet was serving as nurse in the Washington hospitals. All 
of these will be ready this autumn. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Fortieth Anniversary number of Zhe Atlantic Monthly is 
especially rich in articles of purely literary interest. James Lane 
Allen leads off with an essay on ‘Two Principles in Recent 
American Fiction.’ This essay is more remarkable for its style 
than for the depth of its critical insight. Of the two principles 
which he contends have held sway in recent American fiction, the 
Feminine and the Masculine, his art is certainly ruled over by 
the former. It has all the characteristics which he says mark 
the feminine principle, “ Refinement, Delicacy, Grace, Smallness, 
Rarity, Tact.” It is so carefully and daintily constructed, in fact, 
that it exhales the atmosphere of a Dresden china shepherdess 
rather than that of any feminine reality. The sort of criticism 
which sets two definite principles over against each other, and 
dandles them and plays with them, piling up more and more orna- 
mental analogies, is highly entertaining as an artistic tour de force; 
but one has a haunting consciousness that the elements at work 
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in the unfolding of art manifestations are too complex to be nar- 
rowed down to any two opposite principles, especially when those 
principles are defined by terms so unstable as Feminine and Mas- 
culine. Any definition of the traits distinctive of the feminine and 
masculine which might satisfy the perceptions of the middle ages 
has become a purely conventional shibboleth now entirely uncon- 
vincing to both thoughtful men and women of the present, though 
it may still survive as the stock-in-trade wisdom of the newspaper 
demagogue. 

That there has been in the fiction of to-day a revolt from the 
“‘preciousness” which has marked much American fiction, is 
certainly true ; but are the characteristics of this revolt those which 
Mr. Allen describes as Masculine — Virility, Strength, Massiveness ? 

We confess that much both of recent fiction and criticism that 
has come under our notice has been marked by Juvenility, shown 
in an assumed pose of superiority toward all literature older than 
the last Chap Book, Weakness, shown in a decided antipathy to any 
developed ideals, moral or spiritual, and Flimsiness, shown in mis- 
taking the froth arising from profound tendencies in society for 
the real movements. 


ut 


M. Brunetiére’s article on French Mastery of Style is pleasantly 
written, and interesting as showing the attitude of this distin- 
guished French critic toward a quality of the French language 
which there has been some tendency among later French writers 
todecry. It might be defined as crystallization, resulting naturally 
in the clearness of style so much admired by M. Brunetiére. This 
he declares is not due to any intrinsic quality of the French 
language, but to the conscious, determined effort of French writers 
to perfect the language as a medium of perfect expression. 

“French literature has tried to attain to an universal ideal 
which should be as lasting as the form in which it was clothed. 
Is not this very much what Italian painting of the Renaissance 


and Greek sculpture of the great period had done before? And 
is not that why the tragedies of Racine and the sermons of Bos- 
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suet, like the marbles of Phidias and the paintings of Raphael, 
speak very nearly the same language to everybody? Andromaque 
is for the drama what the Madonnas of Raphael are in the history 
of painting; and in like manner, the Funeral Oration of Henrietta 
of England holds a position in oratory not unlike that of the 
Daughters of Niobe in Sculpture.” 


A language so polished that there has become one absolutely 
best way of saying everything has its disadvantages, as M. Brune- 
ti¢re admits. It curtails greatly the possibilities of originality in 
style; but the advantages, he claims, outweigh the disadvantages: 
not only all Frenchmen can understand, but the whole world can 
“take their meaning ” — provided, of course, it has first mastered 
their paraphernalia of idioms. The French language of literature 
is pre-eminently the language of speech, of social life, and there- 
fore it is especially fitted for the clear discussion of social prob- 
lems. In fact, M. Brunetiére says: — 

“Tf it wanted, for instance, to show the iniquity of slavery, 
it had only to remember the Philosophic History of the two Indias 
or the Spirit of Laws. If it wished to remind wealth of its duties, 
it could consult not Rousseau merely, but Massillon in his sermon 
on Dives, or Bossuet in his sermon on the Eminent Dignity of the 
Poor. Rather, it had no need of consulting the latter or remem- 
bering the former; the dictionary of every day speech was suf- 
ficient.” 

The clearness of expression in any French work on science or 
social ethics always impresses the reader; but to one used to the 
greater spontaneity of English, the thought will often seem to have 
a certain naiveté of expression, as if, like a compound fraction, it 
had been reduced to its lowest terms, and thereby all its subtleties 
eliminated, and along with them its richness. 


ut 


An excellent idea of the traits of the new Italian novelist 
Gabriel d’Annunzio may be obtained from Henry D. Sedgwick’s 
article in this same Ad/antic. The diagnosis of his genius is in the 
main good, but there are in D’Annunzio, reachings out toward a 
new and more spiritual conception of life, though he has descended 
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into Hell for his vantage-ground, — the effect of which Mr. Sedg- 
wick evidently feels, but does not fully understand, and, when he 
does catch a glimpse of it, does not like. Has not D’Annunzio the 
vision, dim though it be, of self-evolved Spiritualism, where good- 
ness is one with desire, which is destined to be built upon the ashes 
of a supernatural Spiritualism where goodness is only one with 
duty. 


ot 


GOTTFRIED KELLER’s stories of Swiss peasant life are dis- 
tinctive in modern German fiction. His minutely touched scenes 
and characters of homely life are painted with a mingled sentiment, 
humor, and pathos, which has given him a favorite place with a 
large German public. A writer in a recent Cosmopolis, in the 
course of discussing modern German literature and singling out 
Keller with high favor as an artist, stated that no translation of 
his work had ever appeared in English. So far as we know, his 
statement holds good, and the story we have chosen for the present 
number of Poet-lore, from Keller’s characteristic ‘Die Leute von 
Seldwyla,’ is the first attempt ever made to give English readers a 
taste of his quality. 





4 


A NOTE OR SO ON TENNYSON. 


WITH apologies to Mr. Parsons, whose minute accuracy (in 
‘Tennyson’s Life and Poetry,’ and ‘Mistakes concerning Tenny- 
son’) is so valuable to all that wish to know Tennyson in his life 
and work, I beg leave to call attention to several points recently 
noted. 

The pretty little incident in which Charles Tennyson, the 
youthful patron of letters, bids his younger protégé, Alfred, write 
verses on his slate, and gives him as his theme the flowers in the 
garden, is retold by Church (‘The Laureate’s Country,’ p. 52), but 
located in Louth. Do we not lose something of the story’s charm 
if we must dissociate it from the garden of Somersby Rectory, 
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where Alfred had, too, the wiser and more encouraging patronage 
of his cultured father? By the way, it seems difficult for writers 
to accept the simple fact as to the time when Alfred lost this pru- 
dent guidance. Dr. Tennyson’s death, variously given (see Par- 
sons, p. 24) from “about 1830 to 1832,” is distinctly stated by 
Pancoast (‘Introduction to English Literature’ p. 467) to have 
occurred in 1830. The exact date was Wednesday, March 16, 
1831. 

After his father’s death the family still lived several years at 
Somersby Rectory. Church (cdid., p. 41) says: “In the autumn 
of 1835, the Tennyson family left Somersby.” On Jan. 10, 1837, 
Tennyson writes to Monckton Milnes from Somersby: “ As I and 
all my people are going to leave this place very shortly, never to 
return, I have much upon my hands.” It is now pretty well settled 
that the move was made in the spring of 1837, and not in 1835. 
But it is no doubt this same mistake as to the time when the Ten- 
nysons left Somersby that leads Mr. Stopford Brooke (‘ Tennyson, 
His Art and Relation to Modern Life,’ p. 219) to refer ‘In Memo- 
riam,’ cxv., to 1836. According to Tennyson himself, civ. refers 
to Christmas, 1837, then the New Year (cvi.) probably refers to 
1838 ; after this reference is had (cvii.) to an anniversary of Hal- 
lam’s birthday, perhaps Feb. 1, 1838. The reference, then, in cxv. 
may be to the spring of 1838 or later, but can hardly be to 1836. 

In this connection it may be well to correct several other inac- 
curate dates. Genung (‘Tennyson’s In Memoriam,’ p. 85), states 
that the poem xxxix., ‘Old warder of these buried bones,’ first 
appeared in the edition of 1872-73. Its first appearance was 
in Messrs. Strahan’s pocket-volume edition of 1869-70. So on 
page 193 the same author, in his note on poem cxxvii., very natu- 
rally concludes that this poem was inspired by the French Revo- 
lution of 1848, but Tennyson told Gatty it was probably written 
long before that date. 

The metre and rime-order of ‘In Memoriam,’ which was used 
in Ben Jonson’s ‘Underwoods,’ with nothing of Tennyson’s smooth- 
ness, was also used before 1648, by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in 
‘Qde Upon A Question Moved Whether Love Should Continue 
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Forever.’ Rossetti is said to have claimed that he rediscovered this 
metre in 1844. On what such a claim could rest, it would be hard 
to say, since Tennyson himself used it at least twice before 1844; 
in 1833 (?), ‘You Ask me Why,’ and ‘Love Thou thy Land,’ and 
later (date uncertain) in the poem ‘To E. L., on his Travels in 
Greece.’ Jennings (‘Lord Tennyson,’ p. 125) asserts that, “We 
have excellent authority for saying that, as far as Tennyson knew 
then, he thought he had invented the metre of ‘In Memoriam.’” It 
would certainly be of value to have this authority given, for even 
the casual reader of both will find wellnigh irresistible the convic- 
tion that the author of ‘In Memoriam’ knew the poem by Lord 
Herbert, while a closer study of these poems will tend to confirm 
this belief. 

Connected with Tennyson’s life, there are several matters of 
minor importance that may be plainer for a word. 

The witnesses of Tennyson’s marriage (Church, zdzd., p. 92), 
were four, signing in the following order: Cecilia Lushington, 
Edmund Law Lushington, Catharine Ann Rawnsley, Henry Sell- 
wood. Jennings (26zd., p. 123), with a covert sneer at those curi- 
ous to know such things exactly, adds Charles Richard Welch to 
these attesting witnesses. It would seem that the Parish Register 
might decide this unimportant question. It is mentioned here 
mainly to call attention to the fact that Cecilia Tennyson was married 
to Edmund Law Lushington, and not, as Church says (zd7d., p. 43, 
n. 1), to his brilliant brother, Henry Lushington, to whom Tenny- 
son dedicated the second edition of ‘The Princess.’ After Tenny- 
son’s marriage, he and his wife took up their abode at Twickenham, 
where, according to Jennings (p. 133), they lived for two years. It 
was more than three, if they moved to this house immediately after 
their marriage, which took place on June 13, 1850, for it was be- 
tween October 25 and December, 1853, that they moved away. 
But Jennings is not accurate in his use of dates, and this leads him 
into confusion now and then. For instance (p. 131), in telling 
how Tennyson’s appointment to the Laureateship came about, he 
relates that Sir John Russell, then Prime Minister, consulted Sir 
Robert Peel (whose second administration ended in 1846); that 
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Sir Robert had never read anything from Tennyson, but that upon 
reading ‘ Ulysses,’ he acknowledged Tennyson’s right to the Lau- 
reateship. This story of Sir Robert’s first acquaintance with Ten- 
nyson has nothing to do with the Laureateship, but belongs to the 
year 1845, when he was still Prime Minister, and Tennyson’s 
friends, notably Carlyle and Milnes, were seeking a pension for 
him. The pension of £200 was given to the author of ‘ Ulysses.’ 
Tennyson’s most careful and, all in all, most satisfactory biog- 
rapher, Alfred Waugh (‘ Alfred, Lord Tennyson,’ p. 96), seems to 
think that Tennyson’s appointment to the Laureateship, while in- 
evitable, and approved at the time, was somewhat surprising, for 
“almost the whole of his most characteristic work was written 
after his acceptance of the Laureateship.” He was not appointed 
until Nov. 19, 1850, and his formal presentation to the Queen did 
not take place until March 6, 1851. Before the first date not 
merely “ two volumes of poems and ‘ The Princess’” had appeared, 
but also the first edition of ‘In Memoriam’ (published after Words- 
worth’s death, April 23, and before Tennyson’s marriage, June 13), 
and perhaps the second edition of the same poem. While it may 
be that those in authority had no knowledge of this “characteristic 
work” when his warrant was made out, it is certain that a large and 
appreciative public could applaud his appointment because of this 


masterpiece. 
Charles W. Kent. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 2 


LONDON LITERARIA. 


Tue long-expected life of Lord Tennyson is to be issued in Octo- 
ber, and in the mean time attention has been anew called to the mem- 
ory of the great poet by an interesting ceremony, which took place on 
August 6, the anniversary of the poet’s birth. This was the dedi- 
cation, to Tennyson’s memory, of a Memorial Beacon Cross, erected 
on Freshwater Down, in the Isle of Wight. The cross is some 
thirty-eight feet high, and on the lower part of its face bears the 
following inscription : — 
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In Memory of 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 
this Cross is Raised 
A Beacon to Sailors 
By the People of Freshwater and other Friends 
in England and America. 


The dedication ceremony was short and simple. The inscription 
was unveiled by Dr. Bradley (Dean of Westminster), while a short 
prayer was read by the Archbishop of Canterbury; and at its con- 
clusion, the Rev. Dr. Merriman (chairman of the Memorial Com- 
mittee) requested Admiral Stewart to accept it on behalf of the 
Elder Brethren of Trinity House. 

Apropos of Tennyson, I have lately come across a little paper- 
covered book that seems to be of interest from the fact that it was 
apparently withdrawn from sale on the eve of publication, or pos- 
sibly may have been printed for private issue only. It is a small vol- 
ume of some 72 pages, including half-title, titlepage, and two leaves 
at the end, the last of which contains the printer’s imprint. The 
title reads as follows: ‘Morte D’Arthur; Dora; and other Idyls. 
By Alfred Tennyson. London: Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
mdccexlii.’ There is, strange to say, no table of contents, — or, at 
least, it is missing from the copy now before me; but the ‘Idyls’ 
are as follows: ‘Morte D’Arthur,’‘ Dora,’ ‘ The Gardener’s Daugh- 
ter,’ ‘ Audley Court,’ ‘St. Simeon Stylites,’ ‘ Ulysses,’ and ‘ Godiva.’ 
In a casual glance through one or two of Moxon’s announcements 
that I have come across of 1842, I can find no mention of a work of 
this description; neither can I call to mind any Tennysonian speak- 
ing of a volume under the title of ‘Morte D’Arthur.’ But that 
such a work was issued —or at least printed — there can be no 
doubt; for here it is in black and white. It is probable, as I have 
said, that the book was withdrawn before publication, in which case 
it would have been almost impossible to prevent some few cop‘es 
from getting into circulation; or more likely still, these Idyls were 
printed in a limited edition for private circulation, prior to their 
ultimate issue, with others, to the public. Possibly some Tenny- 


sonian “ collector” may be able to throw light on this matter. 
So 
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Taken all round, the late season seems to have been anything 
but satisfactory, — the booksellers, as a rule, having refused to sub- 
scribe for anything save what may be termed “ Jubilee book- 
making.” Many works of more or less importance have been held 
over till the autumn, which in ordinary circumstances would have 
appeared prior to the holidays. One exception, however, has to be 
made, — Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘ The Christian.’ A very large edition of 
this novel was issued on August 9, and it has apparently aroused 
considerable indignation among one portion of the community, — 
the hospital nurses of London. Some of these devoted workers by 
no means relish the account of the doings of Glory Quayle and her 
comrade; nor the description of a certain ball at Bartimzeus’s Hos- 
pital — to say nothing of the skirt-dance in the ward — which 
they hold to be in the nature of a slur upon their profession. 
However this may be, the work is of considerable interest, and 
will doubtless enjoy a large circulation. 

There is, I fancy, reason to believe that the “collector” craze 
has at last found its level, and that — with the rarest exceptions — 
the “ privately-printed issue,” or the “first edition,” is. for the pres- 
ent, at any rate, a drug in the market. Those who have aforetime 
disbursed their guineas for some little rarity of a dozen pages, or for 
some “ first edition,” will now find that in this, as in many other 
things, “all is vanity and vexation of spirit; ” for should they have 
become tired of their hobby, or desire to exchange for pounds ster- 
ling, they will probably find that the “ bookseller” of to-day will 
offer shillings where his predecessor of the eighties offered guineas. 
The truth is, I suppose, that the “fashion of this world passeth 
away,” and just now the “ fashion” in these “rarities” is a van- 
ishing one, and seems likely to remain so. Even to book-lovers 
who can afford such luxuries, a well-printed /ast edition, contain- 
ing the author’s latest revision, seems preferable to a somewhat 
faded and dingy first edition. Of course, these remarks refer 
mainly to our great modern writers, and in their case what 
would one not give for an original copy that had been written 
in or handled by them: such a volume would indeed be a frst 
edition, and one could well understand the eagerness of a book- 
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lover — not a mere “ collector” —to possess such a treasure. But 
otherwise ! 

I have to thank your correspondent, Caroline H. Dall, for the 
trouble she has taken, in response to my queries re ‘The Liberty 
Bell.’ It is very good of her to have stated these particulars, and 
her communication will have been read with interest by all lovers 
of Mrs. Browning. It will also be of value in any future bibliog- 
raphy of the poet that may be undertaken, and as for such a work 
a reference to the pages of Poet-Jore would be essential, it is matter 
for congratulation that Mrs. Dall has so ably and succinctly re- 
sponded to my queries. William G. Kingsland. 





LONDON, ENGLAND, August, 1897. 


2 


A WRITER in The Spectator goes into the fashionable 
groove in its extremity of praise for Kipling’s clever ‘ Reces- 
sional.’ He finds it greatly to England’s credit, claiming that “in 
no other country but England could so earnest a poem as this 
‘Recessional’ have been written. 





“Tf, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe — 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget !” 


“Imagine the most modern and most artful of the younger 
French poets,” he continues, “ being moved to write in the mood of 
a Hebrew prophet! The thing is inconceivable.” Indeed it is ; be- 
cause just this mood, as of one of the chosen people, — the most 
objectionable trait of the old Hebrew self-conceit, — is a mood which 
the most modern French or any other cosmopolitan mind would find 
a little crass, and not at all desire to rival. The humility that talks 
of “lesser breeds without the law” is so mock-modest that only a 
God that is not a God of the “ Gentiles” also would be deceived 
by it. 
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A REVIEWER of ‘ The Christian’ in the British Weekly, 
says The Bookman, claims that Glory Quayle is herself in that 
supreme hour when she proposes to marry John Storm on his 
death-bed. It needs no prescience, he says, to see that within a 
few weeks after John Storm is laid in his grave we shall be able to 
read on a music-hall bill, — 


MISS GLORY QUAYLE 
(WIDOW OF THE REv. FATHER STORM), 
WILL APPEAR IN HER FAVOURITE TURN, ETC. 
‘* Appraise me the price of a pang made perfect.” 


ot 


—— But why not? Must Glory’s mistake of giving up the 
life that best fits her be contemplated with applause as perpetual, 
—a modern British form of Suttee ? 


ut 


Tue author of ‘ The Christian,’ by the way, has evidently 
a truly European notion of the geography of these United States, 
since he makes his rich American mother, who sells her daughter 
to Lord Ure, prattle of her home in “Sent Louis,” while the 
bridal flowers come from their “ ancestral home in Florida.” 


ut 


A curious dramatic sketch, which might be called a 
Shakespearian arabesque, has been contrived by Georges Duval 
for the boards of Paris, probably by way of prelude to Madame 
Bernhardt’s appearance as Hamlet. The author calls it ‘La Vie 
véridique de William Shakespeare.’ The scene is laid at Black- 
friars, on the first night of ‘Hamlet.’ The crowded theatre is rep- 
resented as gazing with all its eyes at Burbage in black velvet and 
flaxen wig, playing Hamlet, and Shakespeare himself, from top to toe 
in armor, doing the ghost, while seated in a box Mrs. John Shake- 
speare weeping, and Mrs. Will Shakespeare smiling, one with drop- 
ping, one with auspicious eye, are sharing with the players the 
interested observation of the audience. One of the astounding 
circumstances of the piece is the early date accorded ‘ Hamlet’ for 
its first night, — 1587. 
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Mr. LE GALLIENNE’s new rendering of the Rubdiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, as given in Zhe Cosmopolitan for July and August, 
will scarcely supersede Fitzgerald’s far-famed old rendering, yet it 
has attractions of its own. One of the happiest of the series of 
quatrains is the following, which makes, indeed, a little poem by 
itself : — 
Mysterious mother-substance, who are they 
That flout the earth that made them? Who are they 

Who waste their wonder on the fabulous soul ? 
I can but choose to marvel at the clay. 


This clay, this dream-sown sod, this chemic earth, 
This wizard dust, wherein all shapes of birth, 

Soft flowers, great beasts, and huge pathetic kings — 
Small shapes of wonder, fill a needle’s girth. 


This clay, this haunted house of sight and sound, 
Strange sunny rooms, that airily resound 

With phantom music played for phantom feet — 
And hark! a rat is gnawing under ground. 


This clay, so strong of heart, of sense so fine — 
Surely such clay is more than half divine! 

’T is only fools speak evil of the clay — 
The very stars are made of clay like mine. 


ut 


Mrs. GASKELL’s old home in Plymouth Grove, a broad 
thoroughfare pleasantly planted with trees, which leads from the 
suburbs into the city of Manchester, is described by a writer in 
Woman at Home as follows :— 





“ The house is of gray stone, commodious, double-fronted, with 
a gravel carriage-drive sweeping round to the front door, tall trees 
forming a screen from the road, with a pleasant garden at the back. 
When Mrs. Gaskell first made it her home, in 1849, it stood in semi- 
rural isolation ; now houses abound on every hand, and the tram- 
cars pass along the road. There still live Mrs. Gaskell’s two 
unmarried daughters, Miss Gaskell and Miss Julia Gaskell, ladies 
who are keeping up the traditions of their celebrated house in a 
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delightful manner, and to whose kindly courtesy I am indebted for 
the privilege of becoming acquainted with its contents and literary 
associations. Never surely were biographer and biographied more 
closely connected in the public mind than are Mrs. Gaskell and 
Charlotte Bronté. To mention the one suggests the other. It 
was during a visit to Sir James and Lady Kay Shuttleworth, at 
Briery Close, near Windermere, in the autumn of 1850, that Mrs. 
Gaskell first saw the author of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ ‘a little lady in a black 
silk gown,’ who sat and ‘ worked away and hardly spoke.’ Before 
the visit ended the two became fast friends, and the following year 
Charlotte Bronté paid the first of her memorable visits to Plymouth 


Grove.” 
4 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning is described by Mr. Locker Lamp- 
son, in ‘ My Confidences,’ as follows: — 


‘‘Her physique was peculiar; curls like the pendent ears of a 
water spaniel, and poor little hands—so thin that when she 
welcomed you she gave you something like the foot of a young 
bird; the Hand that made her great had not made her fair. But 
she had striking eyes and we forgot any physical shortcomings ; 
they were entirely lost sight of in what I may call her incompar- 
able sweetness ; I might almost say affectionateness, just as while 
we are reading it we lose sight of the incompleteness of her poetry 
— its lack of artistic control.” 





THE Ten Noble Poems fever has become an epidemic, and 
ravaged its way, from the Chicago Uzity, where it had its origin in 
Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones’s earnest quest in the interest of study 
classes and young readers, to the New York Zzfe’s jeering inquiry 
upon the same high theme. One of the unexpectedly amusing 
incidents of this search for “the Ten Noblest Poems” was Mr. 
Bliss Carman’s wicked fun in the Boston 7Jvamscript, where he 
gravely set down a list of nine of his own poems along with one 
of Robert Browning’s as the ten best lyrics in English Literature. 
Not all the fun was to be enjoyed by Mr. Carman, however, at 
the expense of the public; for in due time an anxious inquiry was 
also recorded in the Zvanscript,—the paper whose end is to hold, 
as ’t were, the mirror up to Boston, — where were these nine poems 
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to be found? The solicitous inquirer had sounded his acquaint- 
ances in vain, and been encouraged to dare to confess in a city of 
light that the nine choicest lyrics in the English language were to 
him as though they were not. So true a Yankee in his laudable 
want-to-know spirit has before now got his hint, we hope, from 
some one, and tasted the honey in Mr. Bliss Carman’s honeycomb. 


ot 


WHEN Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones’s letter of inquiry reached 
Poet-lore, a flood of more trifling important matters conspired with 
our constitutional disability to like anything less than all the noble 
poems in English Literature to prevent our serious reply to this 
ten-cornered problem. We confess, however, to a great interest 
in the pretty little pamphlet Mr. Jones was kind enough to send 
us despite these our ten sins of omission. Fifty votes were cast for 
Wordsworth’s ‘Intimations of Immortality,’ which stood at the 
head of the list, thirty-nine for Browning’s ‘ Saul,’ which came next, 
and Gray’s ‘Elegy’ followed with twenty-nine votes. Browning 
and Wordsworth were privileged with another inning toward the 
head of the polls; this time Browning leading with twenty-five 
votes for ‘Rabbi ben Ezra,’ making the fourth “noble poem,” 
while Wordsworth followed with thirteen votes for ‘Tintern Abbey’ 
as the tenth poem. The intermediate fifth to ninth poems were 
in the following order: Shelley’s ‘Skylark,’ Lowell’s ‘Commemora- 
tion Ode,’ Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis,’ 
Whittier’s ‘ Eternal Goodness.’ 

It is to be noted that ‘In Memoriam,’ excluded on the score of 
length and divisibility, received forty-one votes, really taking the 
second place on the list, had it not been barred out. All long 
poems, dramas, and epics were excluded, yet many such were 
named, including that poetic colossus, ‘The Ring and the Book.’ 

There were a large number of poems in the “ One Vote Each” 
class, and speculation has large room among these dark hobby 
horses, any one of whom may have a more overwhelming corrobo- 
ration from Judge Posterity than was accorded the regnant ten 
all put together. 
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The poems were to be “measured by the test of poetic form, 
ethical insight, and spiritual inspiration.” Considering the diver- 
sity of mind likely to prevail upon these points alone among so 
many intelligent persons as voted, it may even seem surprising 
that all the opinions did not fall in the ‘One Vote Each” class. 
But it is to be remembered that people often agree for very differ- 
ent reasons; andifthere is anything more interestingly mysterious 
than art itself, it is the taste for art. (Ten Noble Poems in 
English Literature. Chicago: Unity Publishing Co. 1897. 25 
cents. ) 


ut 


STILL another of the Ten Noble Poems humors appears 
in a British paper. Memory reports a little uncertainly the name 
and other details, but the burden of this humor was growling ill- 
humor with the transatlantic many-headed for making out a list 
of the ten most noble English poems in which the first seven were 
American. Apparently the New York Zzfe’s list was all of the 


discussion that reached the other side, and this British critic never 
guessed that we were capable of making many conflicting lists. 
Query: Would he have been better satisfied if he had seen Mr. 
Carman’s Canadian catalogue ? 


ut 


In a private letter of Browning’s, given in Dr. Nichols’ and 
Mr. Wise’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ the poet acknowledges that he 
had a hand in Mrs. Bell’s translation of Wilhelmine von Hillern’s 
‘Fhe Hour will Come.’ He writes: — 

“‘T did 4ndeed translate that little song for Mrs. Bell, never 
dreaming anybody would suppose there was ‘another hand’ in her 
work. See now! I should have thought it very mean had I told 
anybody ‘that’s mine!’ and she herself unnecessarily tells it, — 
from sheer honesty, I have no doubt, on somebody observing, 
‘what, you versify?’” 








